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CHAPTER  I. 

Parson  Crarapton  throwing  Stones  at  his  own  Windows— Par- 
son Hamilton  firing  at  his  own  Effigy— Parson  Ilawkesworth's 
romantic  Aflfiiir  with  I\Iiss  Fitzgerald — Newspaper  Xotoriety 
— Reminiscences  of  Country  Iims— O'Connell's  Contrast  be- 
tween Whig  and  Tory  Governments,  and  their  several  Bear- 
ings on  the  Agitation — Civil  War  of  1798 — "Memoir  on 
Ireland" — Misgovernmcnt  continued  for  Centuries — O'Con- 
nell  on  his  own  Xotoriety,  and  his  Xomination  to  the  Throne 
of  Belgium. 

On  tile  16tli  of  Aiicrust  our  usual  a^iiatm"-  staiF 
attended  a  Repeal  meeting  at  Drogheda.  Return- 
ing, on  the  following  day,  O'Conncll  laughed 
heartily  at  the  detection  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton  in  the  act  of  throwing  stones  at  his  own  win- 
dows; the  reverend  gentleman  having  complained 
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of  attacks  upon  his  liouse^  and  procured  the  attend- 
ance of  a  party  of  pohce  to  protect  him  from  the 
aggressions  of  the  Popish  conspirators.  Two  of 
the  pohce  who  were  placed  on  this  duty  detected 
Mr.  Crampton,  at  night,  throwing  stones  at  the 
windows.  The  reverend  gentleman's  explanation 
was,  that  he  did  so  in  order  to  test  the  vigilance  of 
his  guard.  But  if  he  had  not  been  caught  in  the 
fact,  we  probably  should  never  have  heard  a  single 
word  of  this  "  ino^enious  device." 

"  These  parsons  occasionally  do  very  curious 
things,"  said  O'Connell.  "  Several  years  ago,  a  par- 
son at  Roscrea,  named  Hamilton,  dressed  up  a 
figure  to  represent  himself;  seated  it  at  table,  with 
a  pair  of  candles  before  it,  and  a  Bible,  which  the 
pseudo-parson  seemed  to  be  intently  studying.  He 
then  stole  out,  and  fired  through  the  window  at  the 
figure.  It  was  a  famous  case  of  Popish  atrocity — a 
pious  and  exemplary  clergyman,  studying  the  sacred 
word  of  God,  brutally  fired  at  by  a  Popish  assassin ! 
He  tried  to  get  a  man  named  Egan  convicted  of 
the  crime;  but  having  the  temerity  to  appear  as  a 
witness  himself,  it  came  out  upon  cross-examination 
that  the  reverend  divine  was  entitled  to  the  sole  and 
undivided  glory  of  the  transaction."* 

*  See  "  Ireland  and  her  Agitators"  for  a  full  detail  of  this 
curious  transaction  ;  the  particulars  of  which  were  furnished 
to  the  present  writer  by  a  member  of  the  Egan  family. 
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O'Connell  then  mentioned  a  case  in  wliicli  lie  was 
professionally  engaged — an  action  instituted  by  a 
Miss  Fitzgerald  against  a  Parson  Hawkeswortli  for 
a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 

"  Hawkeswortli,"  said  he,  ^'  had  certainly  en- 
gaged the  lady^s  affections  very  much.  He  had 
acquired  fame  enough  to  engage  her  ambition.  He 
was  a  crack-preacher — had  been  selected  to  preach 
before  the  Lord  Lieutenant — his  name  occasionally 
got  into  the  newspapers,  which  then  was  not  often 
the  case  with  private  persons;  and  no  doubt  this 
notoriety  had  its  weight  in  the  lady's  calculations. 
Things  are  changed  in  this  respect,  my  dear  Tom," 
he  said,  addressing  Steele,  who  was  in  the  carriage 
with  us;  '"'' noiu  the  difficulty  is  for  some  people  to 
keep  Old  of  the  newspapers  !  If  I,  for  example,  go 
to  see  the  Belldsle  friiiate,  next  mornino-  it's  all  in 
print !  and  who  were  along  with  me,  and  how  wo 
wxre  received  on  board,  just  as  if  we  were  princes! 
But  to  return  to  Hawkeswortli.  The  correspondence 
read  upon  the  trial  was  comical  enough.  The  lady,  it 
appeared,  had  at  one  period  doubted  his  fidelity; 
whereupon  the  parson  writes  to  re-assure  her  in  these 
words :  *  Don't  believe  anyone  who  says  I'll  jilt  you ! 
They  lie  who  say  so ;  and  I  pray  that  all  such  liars  may 
be  condemned  to  an  eternity  of  itching  without  the 
benefit  of  scratching.'  Three  thousand  pounds'  da- 
b2 
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maf]^es  were  driven  asjainst  liim.  He  was  unable  to 
pay,  and  decamped  to  America  upon  a  preaching 
speculation,  whicli  proved  unsuccessful.  He  came 
back  to  Ireland,  and — married  the  prosecutrio) !^' 

Our  approach  to  Ashbourne,  where  we  were  to 
bi'eakfast,  led  O'Connell  to  talk  of  the  diiFerent 
inns  in  Ireland,  and  their  various  accommodation. 
Some  were  famous  for  their  breakfasts,  others  for 
their  dinners  and  excellent  wine. 

*'  There  was  the  Coach-and-Horscs  Inn,  at  Asso- 
las,  in  the  County  Clare — I  dare  say  you  remember 
it,  Tom,  close  to  the  bridge.  What  delicious  claret 
they  had  there !  It  is  levelled  with  the  ground 
these  many  years.  Then  there  was  that  inn  near 
Maryborough; — how  often  I  have  seen  the  old 
trooper  who  kept  it,  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  stone 
bench  at  the  door,  and  his  flit  old  wife  sitting  oppo- 
site to  him.  They  kept  a  right  good  house.  She 
inherited  the  inn  from  her  father  and  mother, 
and  was  trained  up  early  to  the  business.  She  was 
an  only  child,  and  had  displeased  her  j^arents  by  a 
runaway  match  with  a  dragoon  soldier.  However, 
they  soon  relented,  and  received  her  and  her  hus- 
band into  favour.  The  worthy  trooper  took  charge 
of  the  stable  department,  for  which  his  habits  well 
adapted  him ;  and  the  in-door  business  was  admirably 
managed  by  the  wife. 
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"  Then  there  was  that  inn  at  Naas — most  com- 
fortably kept,  and  excellent  wine.  I  remember 
stopping  to  dine  there  one  day,  posting  up  from  tlie 
Limerick  assizes.  There  were  three  of  ns  in  the 
chaise,  and was  tipsy;  his  eyes  were  blood- 
shot, and  his  features  swollen  from  hard  drinking  on 
the  previous  night,  besides  which,  he  had  tippled  a 
little  in  the  morning.  As  he  got  out  of  the  chaise, 
I  called  him  '  Parson/  to  the  evident  delight  of  a 
Methodist  preacher,  who  was  haranguing  a  crowd 
in  the  street,  and  who  deemed  his  own  merits 
enhanced  by  the  contrast  with  a  sottish  minister  of 
the  establishment." 

Approaching  from  Ashbourne  to  Dublin,  some 
objects  of  antiquity  which  Grose  had  illustrated, 
recalled  that  antiquary  to  the  Liberator's  mind. 

*'  Grose,"  said  he,  "  came  to  Ireland  full  of  strong 
prejudices  against  the  people;  but  they  gave  way 
beneath  the  influence  of  Irish  drollery.  He  was 
very  much  teased  while  walking  through  the  Dub- 
lin markets,  by  the  butchers  besetting  him  for  his 
custom.  At  last  he  got  angry,  and  told  them  all 
to  go  about  their  business — when  a  sly,  Avaggish 
butcher,  deliberately  surveying  Grose's  fat,  ruddy 
face,  and  corpulent  person,  said  to  him — *  Well, 
please  your  honour,  I  won't  ax  you  to  buy,  since  it 
puts  your  honour  in  a  passion.     But  I'll  tell  you 
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liow  you'll  sarve  me— just  tell  all  your  friends  that 
i£s  1  that  supply  you  with  your  mate — and  never  fear 
Pll  have  custom  enough." 

One  day  I  met,  at  the  Liberator's  house,  two 
gentlemen  from  America,  one  a  native  American, 
the  other  originally  from  Ulster.  They  had  come 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  the 
Irish  Leader.  He  told  them  he  considered  his 
facilities  for  obtaining  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  in- 
creased by  the  accession  of  the  Tories  to  power.  He 
expected  that  it  would  detach  from  the  Whigs,  and 
send  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  Repealers,  many  per- 
sons who,  Avhile  the  Whigs  retained  the  distribu- 
tion of  good  things,  had  abstained  from  joining  the 
Repeal  Association.  Speaking  of  the  Tory  pros- 
pects of  being  able  to  retain  office,  he  said  he  did 
not  think  their  reign  would  be  of  very  long  dura- 
tion. There  was  the  necessary  reaction  ;  there  -was 
the  unpopularity  always  attached  to  power,  in 
double  force  when  attached  to  Tory  power.  "  In 
fact,"  said  he,  "  the  unpopularity  of  the  Whigs  has 
been  all  indorsed  over  to  the  Tories." 

The  American  visitors  reproached  him  with 
having  censured  the  Irish  insurgents  of  1798.  He 
replied,  that  the  scheme  of  rebellion  was  in  itself  an 
ill-digested,  foolish  scheme,  entered  upon  without 
the  means  or  the  organisation  necessary  to  insure 
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success.  And  as  to  tlie  leaders,  no  doubt  there  were 
among  tliem  some  pure,  -well-intentioned  men;  but 
tlie  great  mass  of  tliem  were  trafficking  speculators, 
who  cared  not  whom  they  victimised  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  'schemes  for  self-aggrandisement, 
The  Ulster  gentleman  then  said  something  in  praise 
of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Insurgents  ;  they  had, 
at  all  events,  good  organisation. 

"Not  they!"  said  O'Connell.  "Not  one  regi- 
ment ever  stood  to  arms  as  such.  All  seemed  very 
fine  upon  paper,  but  there  was  little  reality.  Their 
officers  used  to  meet  at  taverns,  plotted  together, 
made  valiant  resolutions,  and  saw  every  thing  cou- 
leur  de  rose.  The  Presbyterians  fought  badly  at 
Balhnahinch.  They  were  commanded  there  by  one 
Dickie,  an  attorney;  and  as  soon  as  the  fellows  were 
checked,  they  became  furious  Orangemen,  and  have 
continued  so  ever  since." 

"  But  the  people  had  great  provocation  to  take 
up  arms  ?" 

"  Oh,  indeed  they  had.  In  Wexford,  tliey  were 
actually  driven  into  insurrection  by  the  insane 
cruelty  of  Lord  Kingston,  who,  since  then,  has  died 
in  a  strait- waistcoat.  There  was  a  serjeant  of  the 
North  Cork  militia,  nick-named  Tom  the  Devil, 
from  the  unheard-of  atrocities  he  perpetrated  on 
the  peasantry.      Oh,   the  cruelty   of  the  adminis- 
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trators,  great  and  small,  of  English  power  in  Ireland ! 
Why,  since  the  world  began,  there  never  was  any 
thing  like  it.  I  am  compiling  a  book  to  illustrate 
this  fact.  I'll  have  it  out  in  November  next.  Til 
read  you  one  or  two  passages,  just  to  show  you  how 
the  same  horrible  tyranny  has  been  exercised  at 
widely  different  times,  the  circumstances  different, 
the  actors  different,  the  spirit  always  identical." 

So  saying,  he  took  up  the  manuscript  of  his 
"  Memoir  on  Ireland,"  and  read  passages  from  the 
chapters  on  Henry  the  Second,  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  Elizabeth. 

"  And  this  system  of  tyranny  was  continued  for 
centuries  ?"  said  one  of  the  visitors. 

"  Poll,  it  is  continued  to  this  hour,"  said  O'Con- 
nell.  "  If  they  do  not  slaughter  with  the  sword,  as 
they  formerly  did,  they  massacre  by  extermination. 
The  Tory  landlords,  wdio  drive  the  peasantry  in 
thousands  from  their  cabins,  put  an  end  to  human 
life  by  the  slow  wasting  process  of  hunger  and  des- 
titution." 

The  Ulster  gentleman  asked,  w^hether  Robert 
Emmet's  character  should  not  be  exempted  from  the 
censure  Mr.  O'Connell  had  pronounced  upon  the 
insurf^ent  leaders  in  o-eneral. 

*'  Poor  man,  he  meant  well,"  said  O'Connell, 
"  but  I  ask  w^ietlicr  a  madder  scheme  was  ever  de- 
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vised  by  a  Bedlamite?  Here  was  Mr.  Emmet — hav- 
ing got  together  about  1200/.  in  money,  and  se- 
venty-four men;  whereupon  he  makes  war  upon 
King  George  the  Third  with  150,000  of  the  best 
troops  in  Europe,  and  the  wealth  of  three  kingdoms 
at  his  command  !  Why,  my  good  sir,  poor  Emmet's 
scheme  was  as  wild  as  any  thing  in  romance  !  No — 
I  always  saw,  that  divided  as  Ireland  is  and  has  been, 
physical  force  could  never  be  made  an  available 
weapon  to  regenerate  her.  1  saw  that  the  best  and 
only  effective  combination  must  be  'that  of  moral 
force.  I  have  combined  the  peasantry  in  moral  or- 
ganisation; and  on  them,  with  their  revered  pastors 
to  guide  them,  do  I  place  my  reliance.  And  I  am 
proud  of  them — they  arc  the  finest  people  in  the 
whole  world !  They  are  so  moral — so  intelligent. 
They  have  fl.ung  away  drunkenness — they  frequent 
the  coffee-shops,  where  they  instruct  and  inform 
their  minds  wdth  a  weekly  newspaper.  And  then 
the  C;Ood  sense  of  the  fellows — whenever  I've  asked 
them  what  part  of  the  paper  they  read  first,  they've 
always  answered  me,  '  We  read  the  prices  first,  sir, 
and  then  the  speeches.^  " 

One  day  O'Connell  said,  "  I  regret  that  when 
Emancipation  passed,  I  did  not  thenceforth  Avrite 
my  name  O' Canal;  it  is  the  original  Irish  mode  of 
spelling  it.'^ 
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"  Yes,"  said  FitzPatrick :  ''  the  present  mode  of 
spelling  it  is  plainly  an  English  innovation." 

O'Connell  said  lie  had  felt  very  proud  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  seen  his  family  name  in  print.  It 
was  in  an  announcement  that  the  four  following  colo- 
nels had  been  selected  to  lead  the  Vendean  expedi- 
tion— Delacherrois,  De  La  Chasse,  Conway,  and 
O'Connell. 

"  My  name  is  better  known  now  than  it  was  then. 
That's  a  good  story  John  O'Brien  tells  of  the  pos- 
tillion at  Heidelberg  in  Germany.  O'Brien  asked 
him  had  he  ever  heard  of  O'Connell.  '  I  did/  said 
the  postillion,  '  he  is  the  man  wlio  discovei^ed  Ireland^ 
Do  you  know,"  continued  O'Connell,  "that  three  per- 
sons voted  in  1830  to  make  me  Kincr  of  Bels^ium ?" 

"  You  might  have  had  a  good  chance  if  you  had 
offered  yourself,"  said  FitzPatrick. 

"  I  should  have  a  better  chance  if  the  election 
took  place  iwio,'"  replied  O'Connell,  "  I  am  flir  better 
known  than  I  was  in  1 830.  If  the  revolution  hadn't 
happened  till  now,  and  if  I  stood  against  Leopold," 
he  added,  laughing,  "  I  think  I'd  run  the  fellow 
close  enough." 

Mr.  O'Connell  now,  at  intervals,  was  engaged  in 
writing  his  historical  "  Memoir  on  Ireland." 

The  spirit  of  the  lawyer  is  evident  in  the  concep- 
tion and  arrano-ement  of  that  book.    It  is  a  case  for 
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the  indictment  of  England,  for  sundry  national 
crimes  and  offences  ;  and  the  witnesses  for  the  pro- 
secution are  principally  the  English  perpetrators  of 
the  several  iniquities  recorded. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  O'Connell  only 
completed  the  first  volume.  The  second  would 
have  embraced  the  period  of  the  Penal  Code.  In 
addition  to  the  illustrations  of  that  era  accessible 
to  other  historians,  he  possessed  some  exceedingly 
curious  particulars,  of  which  he  had  acquired  the 
knowledge — partly  from  the  narratives  of  his  early 
associates,  and  partly  from  the  vast  fund  of  infor- 
mation on  the  Irish  affairs  of  the  last  century, 
opened  up  to  him  by  his  extensive  legal  practice. 

O'Connell  anticipated  with  great  glee  the  abuse 
his  book  would  elicit  from  the  English  press.  "  I 
never  hit  the  rascals  right  in  the  face  till  now," 
said  he.  "The  statements  rest  upon  no  adverse 
authority.  They  are  given  in  the  very  words  of  their 
own  partisans  and  historians." 

In  September,  he  applied  himself  with  diligence 
to  the  "Memoir,"  and  composed  matter  sufficient  to 
make  a  thick  octavo  volume.  He  often  amused 
himself  speculating  on  the  excitement  the  work 
would  produce  among  friends  and  foes. 

"That's    the    book,"    said   FitzPatrick   to    me^ 
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"  that  will  be  bitterly  assailed !  Its  author, 
however,  will  care  little  for  hostile  criticism.  I 
think  Brougham  was  right  when  he  said  of  O'Con- 
nell,  that  assaults  made  against  him  produced  about 
as  much  effect  as  paper  pellets  thrown  at  the  hide 
of  a  rhinoceros." 

.The  book  now  went  briskly  on,  until  its  pro- 
gress was  arrested  by  the  business  of  preparing  for 
the  new  municipal  election.  O'Connell  was  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  in  the  new 
Corporation  ;  and  the  preliminary  task  of  or- 
ganising the  several  wards  of  the  city  of  Dublin 
fell  chiefly  upon  him.  Whilst  thus  incessantly 
engaged,  his  attention  was  still  further  occupied 
by  an  attack  from  Lord  Shrewsbury,  levelled  at  the 
llepeal  Agitation.  His  lordship  advised  the  Eng- 
lish Catholics  to  desert  O'Connell,  to  desert  the 
fallen  Whigs,  and  to  array  themselves  on  the  side 
of  the  Tory  ministry.  O'Connell,  in  reply,  accused 
Lord  Shrewsbury  of  ingratitude  to  his  old  Whig 
friends,  and  of  folly  and  inconsistency  in  joining 
the  Tories,  who  numbered  amongst  their  ranks  so 
many  men  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Catholic  religion. 

"  The  secret  of  Lord  Shrewsbury's  foolish  attack 
upon  me,"  said  O'Connell,  "  is  this;  there  is  a  party 
among  the  English  Catholics  who   dream  of  the 
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possibility  of  procuring,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Puseyites,  a  union  of  the  Churclies  of  Eng- 
land and  Rome.  Now,  they  cannot  conciUate  the 
Puseyites  without  first  throwing  me  overboard : 
hence  Lord  Shrewsbury's  bitter  attack  upon  me." 

The  25th  of  October  was  the  day  on  which  the 
new  aldermen  and  town-councillors  were  elected. 
The  result  gave  a  majority  of  forty-seven  Re- 
pealers to  thirteen  Tories — the  total  number  being 
sixty.  O'Conncll  was  asked  if  he  purposed  at- 
tending mass  in  liis  Lord  Mayor's  robes.  "  No," 
he  replied,  laughing;  "The  Emancipation  Act 
forbids  me  to  do  that.  The  mayor  may  be  a  Ca- 
tholic, but  his  robes  must  be  Protestants.  How- 
ever, I'll  drive  to  the  church  gate  in  my  robes, 
and  leave  them  at  the  priest's  house  next  door  ; 
and  I'll  put  tliem  on  again  when  I  come  out  from 
mass." 

Walking  through  College  Green,  a  countrym.an 
took  off  his  hat  and  cheered  him — such  incidents,  I 
need  not  say,  were  of  constant  occurrence.  O'Con- 
ncll said — "  One  day  I  was  walking  through  Lon- 
don, with  Tom  Campbell  the  Poet,  and  a  negro 
took  off  his  hat  and  begged  to  thank  me  for  my 
efforts  against  negro-slavery.  Campbell's  poetical 
fancy  was  smitten,  and  he  exclaimed  with  great 
fervour,  "  I  would  rather  receive  such  a  tribute  as 
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tliat,  tlian  have  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe 
making  bows  to  me  I" 

Passinor  the  corner  of  Grafton  Street,  where  it 
opens  into  College  Green,  a  child  stopped  to  stare  at 
him.  ''That's  just  the  spot,"  said  he,  "where/ 
stopped  to  stare  at  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  I 
ran  on  before  him,  and  turned  about  to  enjoy  a 
good  stare  at  him  ;  he  was  a  nice,  dapper-looking 
fellow,  with  keen  dark  eyes." 

Mr, passed  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

O'Connell  pointed  him  out  to  me,  saying,  "  That  is 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  Dublin,  and  he  took  a 
sure  way  to  be  so.  Of  every  shilling  he  ever 
touched,  at  least  elevenpence-halfpenny  stuck  to 
his  fingers." 

In  the  midst  of  his  multiplied  engagements, 
O'Connell  found  it  utterly  im.possible  to  take  his 
usual  autumn  recreation  at  Darrynane.  When  a 
friend  asked  him  if  he  could  contrive  to  go  there, 
he  answered,  with  manifest  vexation — 

"  Why  do  you  talk  to  me  about  it  ?  You  know 
I  can't!  It  is  like  speaking  to  an  exiled  Swiss 
about  his  native  mountains." 

His  absence  from  his  mountain  home  at  this 
period,  was  equally  deplored  by  the  country  folk. 
A  letter  from  his  son  John,  dated  Darrynane, 
October  22,  1841,  commences  thus  : 
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'^  My  dear  Father, — It  is  a  cruel  disappoint- 
ment to  all  here,  as  well  as  to  yourself,  tliat  you  are 
so  likely  not  to  be  able  to  come  down  liere  tliis 
year.  There  was  quite  a  scene  upon  the  mountain 
yesterday  when  Denis  M'Cruachan  told  the  hunts- 
men you  could  not  come.  Two  or  three  of  them, 
led  by  Curramuc,  fairly  sat  down  and  cried.  Dar- 
rynane  itself  is  dull,  as  much  as  it  can  be  out  of 
doors,  and  very  dull  within.  *******  Your 
hounds   are   quite   well,    but  look   lonely  without 

you." 

In  a  few  days  afterwards,  John  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  a  friend  in  town  : 

"  We  are  all  here  going  on  in  quiet  and  steadi- 
ness, and  good  health ;  but  in  great  annoyance  that 
my  father  is  to  lose  his  trip  to  Darrynane.  It  is 
very  cruel  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  even  a 
fortnight's  sojourn  at  Darrynane,  which  he  so 
greatly  desires.  Tell  me  if  there  be  the  slightest 
hope  of  a  change  occurring  in  this  respect,  and  of 
his  being  able  to  run  down  to  us.  The  disappoint- 
ment, not  only  to  iis^  but  to  the  poor  people  here, 
is  extreme ;  and  there  are  curses,  '  not  loud,  but 
deep,'  on  all  corporations  that  ever  existed.  It  is 
the  greatest  and  most  constant  damper  on  the  en- 
joyment of  Darrynane,  the  thought  that  he  cannot 
come  down,  and  the  lonely  feeling  of  his  absence. 
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*'  We  have  Had  a  play,  which  we  were  preparing 
for  hira,  and  which  Ave  acted  at  last  four  or  five 
days  ago,  as  there  appeared  no  immediate  prospect 
of  his  coming  here.  But  we  had  great  hopes  of 
being  able  to  act  it  again  in  his  presence,  until 
Eliza  received  the  disheartening  intelligence  that  he 
could  not  come.  I  don't  like  to  give  up  all  hope 
even  yet." 

Thus  wrote  John;  but  Darrynane  was  for  the 
present  unattainable. 

O'Connell  had  written  circular  letters,  canvassing 
the  support  of  the  aldermen  and  town-councillors. 
Among  the  answers  he  received,  was  the  following 
letter  from  his  old  friend  Mr.  Staunton: 


''  Dublin  Mornlnrj  Register  Office, 
October  29,  1841. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — There  are  now  few  living 
men  who  know  you  longer  or  more  intimately  than 
I  do.  I  have  been  an  observer  of  all  your  actions  in 
public,  and  many  of  them  in  private,  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  I  can  bear  witness  to  what  you  have 
done  for  Ireland,  in  those  numerous  years  in  which 
you  received  no  personal  benefit  at  her  hands,  and 
in  which  you  were  making  daily  and  enormous  sa- 
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crifices  of  time  and  money  in  her  service.  I  have 
seen  the  personal  risks  you  encountered,  and  in- 
ferred from  them  how  prodigal  you  would  be  even 
of  life,  if  by  its  forfeiture  you  could  advance  hex 
welfare.  My  belief  is,  that  there  never  existed  a 
man  more  devoted  to  Ireland  in  heart,  soul,  and  ex- 
ertions, than  yourself.  My  belief  also  is,  that  there 
never  was  a  man  so  capable  of  serving  her,  or  who 
actually  conferred  upon  her  such  important  and 
lasting  benefits. 

'^  In  short,  I  have  known  you  as  a  patriot,  a 
citizen,  a  head  of  a  family,  a  kinsman,  and  a  friend. 
Therefore^  you  are  certain  of  my  vote,  before  all 
others,  for  any  distinction  or  advantage  that  can  be 
conferred  upon  you.  I  will  add,  that  when  I  give 
.  you  my  vote,  I  shall  have  discharged  the  most  gra- 
tifying duty  it  has  ever  fallen  to  my  lot  to  perform. 
"  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

''  Yours,  with  the  truest  sincerity, 
"  Michael  Stauntox. 
'*  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.,  M.  P." 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

O'Connell's  Election  as  Lord  Mayor — O'Flanagan,  Burdett, 
and  Brougham — O'Connell  and  F.  W.  Conway — Letter  from 
John  O'Connell  on  his  Father's  Election — O'Connell  in  the 
Mayor's  Court — Walking-sticks. 

O'Connell  worked  hard  to  secure  liis  triumpli  at 
the  approaching  election  of  Mayor.  At  length  the 
important  day  arrived — the  first  of  November,  1841. 
At  the  City  Assembly  Room,  in  William  Street,  a 
large  concourse  of  persons  were  congregated,  nine- 
tenths  of  whom  were  eager  to  witness  the  triumph 
which  awaited  the  popular  party.  Of  the  actual 
voters,  the  relative  numbers  were,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  forty-seven  O'Connellites  to  thirteen 
Tories.  Professor  Butt,  on  the  part  of  the  Tories, 
made  a  show  of  opposition  by  proposing  Sir 
Edward  Borough  as  candidate  for  the  Mayor- 
alty. The  learned  Professor's  speech  contained  no 
indecorous  personalities — he  principally  laboured  to 
show  that  O'Connell  was  disquahfied  by  his  po* 
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litical  position  from  filling  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor, 
inasmuch  as  the  election  of  the  leader  of  the  national 
party  could  not  be  looked  upon  otherwise  than  in 
the  light  of  a  political  triumph.  One  of  the  Tory 
Aldermen,  named  Boyce,  said  that  before  he  could 
vote  for  O'Connell,  he  would  ask  him  a  question  ; 
on  the  answer  to  wdiich  would  depend  whether  he 
should  support  or  oppose  him.  "  How  will  the 
learned  gentleman,"  continued  Mr.  Boyce,  "  act  in 
his  capacity  of  Lord  Mayor  upon  the  Repeal  ques- 
tion ?" 

Mr.  O'Connell  immediately  said, 

"  I  cannot  have  the  slightest  objection  to  answer  the  question 
of  Alderman  Boyce.  If  I  be  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  I  pledge  myself  to  this,  that  in  ray  capacity  of  Lord 
Mayor  no  one  sliall  be  able  to  discover  from  my  conduct  what 
are  my  politics,  or  of  what  sliade  are  the  religious  tenets  I  hold. 
In  my  capacity  of  a  man,  however,  I  am  a  Repealer. — A  Repealer 
— to  my  last  breath  a  Repealer,— because  I  am  thoroughly, 
honestly,  conscientiously,  though  it  may  be  mistakenly,  con- 
vinced that  the  Repeal  of  the  Act  of  the  Union  would  be  fraught 
witli  the  richest  benefits  to  our  common  country,  and  would  be 
in  an  eminent  degree  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  all 
classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland.  As  a  man  I  hold 
this— as  a  man  I  speak  thus.  But  my  conduct  as  Lord  Mayor 
shaU  not  be  such  as  to  ^ive  the  slightest  indication  of  my  poli- 
tical bias,  but  it  shall  in  every  instance,  I  trust,  be  characterised 
by  tolerance,  and  liberality;  and  evidence  the  strict  impartiality 
and  unswerving  integrity  of  an  honest  man." 

Speaking  afterwards  of   Mr.   Boyce's   question, 
"  Ah!"    said  O'Connell,    "  he  thought  he  would 
C2 
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have  been  able  to  entrap  me  into  some  pledge  to 
discontinue  the  Repeal  agitation  !" 

As  the  moment  approached  when  O'Connell's 
election — without  a  division — became  inevitable, 
the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  of  the  assembly 
were  uncontrollable.  Alderman  Keshan,  the  chair- 
man, announced  the  result;  upon  which  a  peal  of 
the  most  tremendous  applause  burst  from  the  entire 
meeting.  In  token  of  respect  to  the  newly-chosen 
chief  magistrate,  the  whole  council  rose  en  masse 
— Tories  as  well  as  Liberals — and  continued  un- 
covered. 

O'Connell  then  took  from  Aldermen  Keshan  and 
Butler  the  customary  declaration,  after  which  cere- 
mony Alderman  Keshan  vacated  the  chair,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  immediately  assumed  the  presidency. 
A  storm  of  cheering  ensued,  which  lasted  for  seve- 
ral minutes.  When  it  had  subsided,  O'Connell 
said, 

"  I  fear  tliat  I  am,  in  a  certain  degree,  infringing  on  the  pledge 
of  impartiality  by  which  I  have  bound  myself,  in  permitting 
this  ebullition  of  feeling  (cries  of  '  No,  no,'  from  both  sides). — 
I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  generosity  with  which  you 
have  contradicted  me.  If  I  have  done  wrong,  it  is  my  first 
fault,  and  so  I  thro\v  myself  upon  your  kind  consideration. 
Happy,  indeed,  shall  I  consider  myself  if  I  shall  be  able  always 
to  preserve,  unbroken,  the  resolution  which  I  have  so  freely 
taken.  If  I  have  outraged  it  in  any  respect,  however  trivial, 
to-day,  I  can  only  say  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  will  take  care  it 
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shall  be  my  last  offence  (cheers.)  Xo  man  ever  assumed  the 
lofty  office  to  which  I  have  now  been  promoted  "with  a  higher 
sense  of  its  important  duties— of  its  momentous  charge — and 
of  its  practical  utility,  even  in  the  details  of  its  working  out, 
than. I  do;  and  most  ardently  do  I  hope  that  my  own  conduct, 
and  that  of  the  gentlemen  of  mine  own  political  persuasion, 
with  whom  I  am  allied,  may  be  such  as  to  set  a  glorious  exam- 
ple to  the  world  of  the  manner  in  Avliich  Irishmen,  who  differ 
widely  as  the  poles  in  political  principles,  and  in  the  higher  points 
of  religious  belief,  may  yet  unite  together  in  harmony  of  spirit, 
and  perfect  unanimity  of  purpose,  and  may  with  faithfulness, 
honesty,  and  truth,  go  hand-in-hand  with  each  other  on  a  grand 
and  national  question,  the  design  and  motive  of  which  is  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  all  without  distinction.  I  shall  certainly 
make  it  the  study  of  my  life  to  palliate,  if  not  absolutely  to 
justify,  the  high  eulogiums  which  my  too  kind  friends  have 
bestowed  upon  me  ;  and  there  is  no  possible  effort  which  I  will 
leave  unessayed  to  convince  those  who  have  opposed  me  to-day 
that  they  were  mistaken,  most  fatally  mistaken,  as  to  my 
impulses  and  my  motives,  and  that  there  is  no  notion  on  the 
subject  of  the  strictest  impartiality,  no  conception  with  regard 
to  the  most  unswerving  integrity  of  purpose  and  of  action  which 
they  may  have  imagined  to  themselves,  that  they  will  not  find 
realised,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  in  me." 

O'Connell  then  proceeded  to  speak  exclusively  on 
business;  adverting  to  the  abuses  which  still  existed, 
and  enforcing  the  necessity  of  their  correction. 
During  this  address,  Mr.  Arkins  entered  with  the 
crimson  velvet  robe  of  oflSce,  which  O'Connell  im- 
mediately put  on,  in  the  midst  of  peals  of  merriment, 
excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  learned  Mayor's  appear- 
ance in  the  corporate  garb. 

When  the  business  of  the  day  was  at  end,  the 
new  Lord  Mayor  made  his  appearance  at  a  window. 
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accoutred  in  his  robe  and  cocked  hat.  The  sight  of 
O'Connell,  enrobed  in  the  official  paraphernalia — the 
spoils  won  from  prostrate  Orangism — was  a  signal 
for  a  vociferous  cheer  of  the  most  intense  delight. 
The  multitude  shouted,  and  threw  up  their  hats; 
he  addressed  to  them  a  few  sentences,  wdiich  were 
scarcely  heard  amidst  the  tumult  of  their  ecstacy. 
— •'  He's  the  finest;  Lord  Mayor  we  ever  saw!" 
exclaimed  the  delighted  crowd.  And,  truth  to  tell, 
he  looked  extremely  well  in  his  robes. 

"  How  little,"  said  he  to  me,  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  '*did  those  Tories  expect  from  me  the 
sort  of  speech  I  made !      They  thought  I  would* 
have  given  them  a  political  harangue,  but  I  kept 
close  to  the  details  of  business." 

Arrived  at  his  house  in  Merrion  Square,  O'Con- 
nell got  out  on  the  balcony,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
thousands  who  had  followed  liim  with  a  short  address. 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  is  a  great  triumph  !  A  great  reyolution 
lias  this  day  been  consummated.  Fifteen  years  ago,  who  would 
have  ventured  to  say  that  I  would  be  Lord  IMayor  of  the  city  of 
Dublin ;  yet  I  now  address  you.  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  this 
great  metropolis.  Let  them  tell  me,  if  they  dare,  that  I  won't 
carry  the  Repeal  of  the  Union ;  and  that  I,  who  am  now  the  Ca- 
tholic Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  elected  by  the  popular  voice, 
shall  not  have  the  still  greater  honour  of  being  elected  to  serve 
you  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  Yes,  I  shall  yet  address 
the  Speaker  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  College  Green.  (Tre- 
mendous cheers.)  I  am  now  the  guardian  of  your  rights  ;  it 
shall  be  my  duty  to  use  every  energy  to  promote  and  advance 
the  interests  of  your  city,  to  encourage  morality,  and  discoun- 
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tenance  vice.  In  doing  so,  one  great  means  shall  be,  to  use  my 
utmost  endearours  for  the  spread  of  teetotaUsm.  Oh !  give  me 
my  honest  teetotaler.  My  friends,  you  have  gained  a  great 
and  glorious  triumph — you  have  gained  that  triumph  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  yourselves— your  triumph  is  one  of  peace— 
that  of  liberty  over  oppression — of  religious  equality  over  sec- 
tarian exclusiveness.  In  your  struggle  for  this  great  end  no 
riot,  no  tumult,  no  bloodshed,  has  characterised  your  proceed- 
ings— there  is  nothing  to  cloud  your  joy.  Enjoy,  then,  your 
triumph  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  it  has  been  achieved, 
This  is  indeed  a  great  day  for  Ireland.  We  can  triumph  over 
the  enemies  of  our  country  without  injury  to  any  man — without 
insult,  or  molestation,  or  offence.  We  want  to  be  superior  to 
none — we  are  now  their  equals  in  every  thing,  and  it  is  not  for 
us  to  seek  for  more — we  never  wanted  more — we  are  satisfied 
with  equality — we  now  have  it  carried  into  practice.  Let  your 
triumph  be  unstained  with  any  breach  of  the  law  or  of  the 
peace.  Remember  I  am  now  your  Lord  Mayor,  and  I  must 
have  every  man  punished  who  breaks  the  peace!  I  am  now  your 
chief  magistrate — to  me  you  have  intrusted  the  peace  and  tran- 
quilUty  of  your  city.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  in  that  capacity 
I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  practise  the  strictest  impar- 
tiality, and  in  every  thing,  I  know,  I  can  rely  on  your  support, 
and  cordial  co-operation.  You  are  all,  or  the  most  of  you,  at 
least,  are  water-drinkers.  It  is  unnecessary,  then,  for  me  to 
tell  you  to  go  home  in  quiet,  injure  no  man,  offend,  insult, 
molest  no  man.  This  is  a  blessed  day — our  Church  has  set  it 
apart  in  honour  of  the  congregated  saints.  Is  it  not  a  blessed  day 
for  Ireland  ?  Enjoy  your  triumph,  then,  in  a  manner  worthy 
the  sanctity  of  the  day.  Let  your  demeanour  be  chariicterised 
by  kindliness,  beneficence,  and  charity  to  all  men  ;  and  when 
you  retire  to  your  homes  give  honour  to  an  aU-bounteous  Pro- 
vidence, who  has  given  you  to  see  tlie  realisation  of  such  bless- 
ings for  your  long-afiiicted  country." 

In  the  evening  he  had  Steele,  Fitzpatrick,  and  a 
few  other  inthnate  friends  to  dine  with  him.  "  I 
beHeve/'  said  he,  when  the  cloth  was  removed,  "  I 
am  the  only  Lord   Mayor   whose   ears  were  not 
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tickled  up  to  this  period  with  the  reiteration  of  '  My 
Lord;  " 

None  of  the  party  addressed  him  by  his  new 
title  ;  and  after  a  few  congratulations,  not  so  much 
on  his  appointment  to  the  civic  chair,  as  on  the  in- 
creased facilities  of  serving  Ireland  afforded  by  his 
new  position,  the  conversation  rambled  away  into 
anecdote.  FitzPatrick,  who  always  had  something- 
bizarre  to  tell,  mentioned  an  old  oddity,  named 
Griffin,  who  had  lived  some  forty  years  before  in 
Dublin,  and  who  felt  a  strong  desire  to  see  a  lame 
man  dance,  and  to  hear  the  fiddle  played  by  a  deaf 
man  who  knew  nothing  of  music.  Accordingly, 
Griffin  invited  his  lame  friend,  and  his  deaf  friend, 
to  dine  with  him.  As  soon  as  they  were  arrived  in 
his  dining-room,  he  locked  the  door,  pocketed  the 
key,  and  desired  them  to  sit  down  to  table.  The 
party  consisted  only  of  the  eccentric  host  and  his 
guests.  Opposite  each  w^as  a  covered  dish.  On 
removing  the  covers,  a  small  violin  appeared  on  the 
dish  next  the  deaf  man.  On  the  lame  man's  dish 
was  an  excellent  piece  of  roast  beef;  and  on  Griffin's 
was  a  loaded  pistol.  "  Not  a  morsel  of  that  beef  shall 
either  of  you  taste,"  cried  Griffin,  *' until  yow,  sir," 
(to  the  deaf  man)  "  play  the  fiddle;  and  you.  sir," 
(to  the  lame  man)  "  dance  to  his  music."  The  guests 
demurred,  but  Griffin  brandished  the  pistol,  and  his 
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known  eccentricity  seemed  to  render  compliance  the 
safer  course.  The  deaf  man  accordingly  rasped  away, 
and  his  lame  friend  capered  to  his  scraping — Griffin 
being  all  the  while  in  ecstacies  at  the  grotesque  gam- 
bols and  the  execrable  discord.  As  soon  as  he  got 
tired  of  this  amusement,  he  allowed  his  guests  to 
eat  their  dinner. 

O'Connell  said  he  had  known  a  County  Sligo 
man,  named  Flanagan,  who  had  made  some  noise 
by  detecting  a  number  of  forged  names  to  an  anti-^ 
Catholic  petition.  He  invited  Burdett  and  Brougham 
to  dine  with  him  at  the  Thatched  House  tavern. 
They  had  an  excellent  dinner  ;  but  Flanagan, 
when  they  had  dined,  recollected  that  he  had  no 
money;  and  left  the  room  to  offer  his  silver  watch 
in  pledge  at  the  bar.  "  If  the  fellow  had  not  of- 
fered any  pledge,"  said  O'Connell,  "but  had  merely 
promised  to  call  on  the  morrow,  he  might,  probably, 
have  got  credit  till  the  next  day,  in  consideration 
of  the  company  with  whom  he  was  seen.  But  the 
silver  watch  was  an  evidence  of  vulgar  poverty,  and 
credit  was  of  course  refused.  Burdett  and  Brough- 
am overheard  the  wrangle  at  the  bar,  and  on 
learning  its  cause,  paid  thirty  shillings  each  for  their 
dinners— a  process  which  neither  of  them  liked !" 

Something  led  to  the  mention  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
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and  his  politics.  O'Connell  was  asked  if  his  bro- 
ther John  had  not  refused  Sir  Walter  a  stag-hunt  at 
Killarney.  "  Yes,"  he  answered,  *'  and  he  was 
quite  right  to  refuse  him.  Why  should  he  pay 
any  compliment  to  the  Scotch  bigot,  who,  just 
before  coming  to  Ireland,  had  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  exhibit  himself  at  an  anti- catholic 
meeting  ?" 

O'Connell  spoke  of  his  sojourn  at  St.  Omer's.  He 
said  that  when  travelling  in  France  at  that  period, 
he  encountered  in  the  diligence  a  very  talkative 
Frenchman,  who  incessantly  poured  forth  the  most 
bitter  tirades  airainst  EnAnd.     O'Connell  Hstened 

o  o 

in  silence;  and  the  Frenchman,  surprised  at  his  in- 
difference, at  last  exclaimed, 

"  Do  you  hear — do  you  understand  what  I  am 
saying,  sir?" 

*'  Yes — I  hear  you,  I  comprehend  you  perfectly." 

"  Yet  you  do  not  seem  angry !" 

"  Not  in  the  least.'" 

"  How  can  you  so  tamely  bear  the  censures  I 
pronounce  against  your  country  ?" 

''  Sir,  England  is  not  my  country.  Censure  her 
as  much  as  you  please,  you  cannot  offend  me.  I 
am  an  Irishman,  and  my  countrymen  have  as  little 
reason  to  love  England  as  yours  have — perhaps  less." 
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In  the  course  of  the  evening,  FitzPatrick  said 
to  me, 

*'  This  is  really  a  delightful  triumph !  And  how 
strongly  it  exhibits  throughout  the  characteristic 
traits  of  O'Connell!  There  is  no  situation  in  the 
world,  sir,  in  which  that  man  would  not  feel  him- 
self perfectly  at  home.  There,  now,  to-day  he  was 
quite  as  much  at  his  case,  presiding  in  that  council 
as  Lord  Mayor  for  the  first  time  in  his  life ;  gliding 
through  all  the  duties  with  perfect  facihty;  laying 
down  the  law  to  the  remnant  of  the  Tories,  after 
blowing  up  the  Orange  nest  sky-high.  There  he 
was,  just  as  much  at  his  ease,  sir  !  as  ever  he  was  in 
the  Corn  Exchange.  And  he  docs  things  that  no 
other  man  could  do !  For  instance,  after  he  and 
Conway  had  been  at  open  war  for  many  months, 
and  had  given  each  other  some  hard  knocks,  I  said 
to  him  one  day,  '  I  think  you  ought  to  make  it  up 
with  Conway.'  He  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  '  I'll  do  it !'  So  away  he  walked  to  Conway's 
office,  and  on  arriving  there,  our  illustrious  friend 
installed  himself  in  Conway's  editorial  sanctum,  Con- 
way was  out  when  he  arrived,  and  on  entering  he  did 
indeed  look  considerably  thunderstruck !  After  their 
recent  bitter  warfare,  he  would  as  soon  have  ex- 
pected to  find  the  Cham  of  Tartary  in  his  office  as 
O'Connell.    But  Dan,    hot  the  least  embarrassed. 
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extended  liishand  and  spoke  a  few  kind  words,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  they  never  have  fought.  His 
readiness  to  forgive  an  enemy,  or  to  renew  an  old 
friendship  suspended  by  misunderstanding,  is  always 
very  great." 

How  O'ConnelFs  appointment  to  the  Mayoralty 
was  viewed  in  his  own  family,  will  appear  by  the 
folio  win  <?  letter  from  John : 

"  Darrynane  Abbey,  Nov.  4,  1841. 
"  My  Dear  Father, — If  ever  postbag  was 
anxiously  watched  for,  and  its  news  shouted  for,  it 
was  to-day,  when  we  at  last  got  the  news  of  your 
election  as  Lord  Mayor.  You  have  one  more  tri- 
umph before  you,  infinitely  greater  indeed,  that  of 
seeing  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  once  more  sitting 
in  Ireland;  but  next  to  that  glorious  and  certain 
event  is  your  election  of  Monday.  You  have  a 
legally  recognised  lordship  from  tlie  people,  utterly 
unconnected  with  court  favour,  or  aristocratic  usage. 
In  short,  a  most  democratic  dignity;  and  one  that 
gives  you  not  only  the  power,  which  you  will  use, 
of  being  eminently  serviceable"  to  the  citizens  of 
Dublin,  but  also  the  additional  power  of  being  even 
yet  more  useful  to  Ireland  than  you  have  yet  been ; 
and  this  I  think  you  will  also  use!  We  rejoice,  my 
dear  father,  that  Dublin  has  paid  you  such  a  tribute 
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of  respect  as  to  take  you  for  its  first  freely  chosen 
chief  magistrate;  but  still  more  that  you  should  thus 
have  opened  to  you  an  additional  and  most  available 
means  of  advancing  that  great  measure,  which  will 
be  the  compensation  for  all  your  labours  and  suiFer- 
ings — as  it  is,  and  has  been,  the  great  object  of  your 
life — the  raising  Ireland  to  her  proper  condition  as  a 
nation.  The  importance  to  Ireland  of  your  present 
position  is  as  yet  scarcely  considered  or  known. 

"  I  can  well  imagine  the  ecstacy  of  the  poor  people. 
It  is  time  for  them  to  have  some  triumph,  and  to 
have  a  friend  and  friends  in  the  Corporation.  Ray, 
too,  must  be  in  great  delight:  and  no  man  merits 
the  pleasure  of  the  triumph  better  than  he — who  has 
worked  so  hard  to  organise  and  carry  on  the  struggle 
for  it. 

"  There  are  a  thousand  inquiries  here,  and  most 
anxious  hopes  that  you  will  be  at  .Darrynane  after 
this  month.  You  ouc^ht  indeed  make  an  effort  to 
come,  and  break  through  all  minor  restraints.  You 
will  want  some  fresh  air,  if  only  for  three  or  four 
weeks;  and  after  the  wet  summer  and  autumn  that 
we  have  had,  it  will  go  very  hard  if  we  do  not  have 
good  weather  with  the  hard  frosts."      *      *      *     5J« 

But  O'Connell's  duties  as  chief  magistrate  opposed 
an  additional  barrier  to  his  annual   visit   to   the 
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country.  On  Thursdays  he  held  his  weekly  court 
in  Green-street.  On  the  first  day's  sitting  the  court 
was,  of  course,  extremely  crowded.  The  tipstaves 
tried  to  clear  it.  *'  Let  all  persons  leave  the  place 
that  haven't  business,"  shouted  Traill,  one  of  these 
functionaries  who  had  been  retained  from  the 
former  corporation. 

"In  Cork,"  said  O'Connell,  "I  remember  the 
crier  trying  to  disperse  the  crowd  by  exclaiming — 
'  All  ye  blackguards  that  isn't  lawyers,  quit  the 
coort!'" 

Among  the  cases  on  the  first  day,  was  a  claim  for 
some  alleo:ed  arrear  of  washes  made  on  a  Catholic 
priest.  The  priest  brought  proofs  of  the  claimant's 
utter  incompetence  as  a  servant;  but  the  Lord 
Mayor  decreed  the  amount  sought  for. 

"  It  amuses  me  much,"  said  he,  "  to  think  that 
on  the  very  first  day  of  my  sitting,  I  had  to  make  a 
decree  against  a  priest." 

He  must  have  been  terribly  bored  with  the 
insignificant  and  noisy  disputes  on  which,  as 
Mayor,  he  was  called  to  adjudicate.  Take  the 
following  specimen: — In  a  case  of  trivial  im- 
port, a  Mr.  Kenny,  the  defendant,  made  a  ram- 
bling, violent,  and  incoherent  speech  in  his  own  de- 
fence, before  the  plaintifi'^s  case  was  stated.  Mr. 
Kenny  concluded  his  harangue  with  a  hope  '*  that 
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lie  had  made  an  impression  on  the  Lord  Mayor's 
judicial  faculties." 

*'  You  have,"  said  O'Connell,  "  performed  a  very 
common  piece  of  blockheadism — you  have  made 
a  rigmarole  speech  in  reply  to  a  case  which  hadn't 
yet  been  made."  Macnamara  (the  plaintiff)  here 
stated  his  claim  with  a  torrent  of  verbosity.  "  The 
best  thing  for  me  to  do,"  said  O'Connell,  "is  to 
dismiss  this  plaintiff's  claim  as  being  wholly  unin- 
telligible." He  had  not  made  the  slightest  approach 
to  an  intelligible  case.  '*  Why,  my  lord,"  said 
Macnamara,  '*  1  think  I  have  shown  your  lordship 
that  I  claim  thirteen  days  at  Ss.  Ad.  per  day."  "  So 
you  have  said,  sir,"  answered  O'Connell.  "  I  hope 
I  may  not  meet  such  another  pair  while  I'm  Lord 
Mayor.  Macnamara  is  a  man  with  an  enormous 
deal  of  talk,  and  Kenny  is  a  man  without  the 
slightest  accuracy.  Between  you  both  you  have 
bothered  the  case.  I  make  the  best  conjectural  de- 
cree I  can — I  give  three  pounds  to  Macnamara." 

Li  another  case  the  following  characteristic  little 
scene  occurred.  It  was  a  question  of  accounts,  in 
which  a  person  named  Burke  was  plaintiff. 

"  Mr.  Burke,"  quoth  the  attorney,  "  did  you 
keep  a  book?" 

"  I  never  kept  a  book,"  cried  Burke,  very  an- 
grily* 
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"  ril  tell  you  what  you'll  keep,"  said  O'Connell, 
— "  keep  your  temper." 

*'  Were  you  boarded  in  the  house  of  your  em- 
ployer?" inquired  the  attorney. 

"What  has  this  to  do  with  the  case?"  roared 
Burke,  ferociously. 

"  There  never  was  a  question,"  said  O'Connell, 
•*  that  required  so  little  anger.  You  were  asked  if 
you  got  something  to  eat,  whereupon  you  break  out 
into  a  passion !" 

The  following  pun,  not  the  worst  I  have  heard, 
w^as  made  by  one  of  the  attorneys.  An  old  gen- 
tleman accused  his  servant,  among  other  thefts,  of 
having  stolen  his  stick.  The  servant  protested 
perfect  innocence.  ^'  Why,  you  know,"  rejoined 
the  complainant,  "  that  the  stick  could  never  have 
walked  off  with  itself." — "  Certainly  not,"  said  the 
attorney  for  the  defence,  "  unless  it  was  a  wal/dnr/- 
stick." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Duke  O'Neill's  Will"— :\ralachi's  Collar—"  Cousin  Kane"— 
O'Grady  and  the  Limerick  Jurors — "  Evangelical"  Mission- 
aries— BarneAvall's  Lottery-Ticket — The  Picture-Dealer  and 
the  Flat— Judge  Day— Forensic  Eloquence— Scott's  Novels 
— O'Connell  at  Court. 

Speaking  of  his  professional  recollections,  O'Con- 
nell mentioned  a  curious  fraud  which  had  sent  him 
many  applicants  who  dreamed  of  participating  in 
enormous  wealth ;  the  visionary  hope  of  which  was 
excited  by  the  following  device  : — A  smart  attor- 
ney's clerk,  who  had  a  mind  for  a  cheap  summer's 
ramble,  forged  a  document  purporting  to  be  the 
will  of  a  certain  Duke  O'Neill,  who  had  died 
childless  in  Spain,  having  amassed  1,200,000/., 
which  enormous  sum  he  bequeathed  to  be  equally 
divided  between  all  his  Irish  cousins  bearing  the 
name  of  O'Neill,  within  the  fortieth  degree  of 
kindred!  The  fabricator  bent  his  course  to  the 
VOL.  II.  I> 
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north,  and  introduced  himself  at  many  houses  ; 
where  the  plausibility  with  which  he  supported  his 
statement  gained  him  a  hospitable  reception.  He 
also  made  money  by  selling  copies  of  the  forgery  at 
half  a  crown  each,  to  all  such  O'Neills  as  were  fools 
enough  tobuy.  His  trick  had  considerable  success; 
several  sturdy  farmers  from  the  north,  and  a  mer- 
chant residing  in  Liverpool,  bearing  the  name  of 
their  imaginary  ducal  kinsman,  applied  to  O'Gon- 
nell  for  his  professional  aid  in  recovering  their  pro- 
portions of  the  1 ,200,000Z.,  bequeathed  them  by 
the  honoured  defunct. 

*'  Nothing,"  said  O'Connell,  *'  could  exceed  their 
astonishment,  when  I  assured  them  the  whole  thing 
was  a  delusion.  '  Do  you  really  tell  us  so,  Coun- 
sellor?'— 'Indeed  I  do,'  said  I.  ^  And  now  we 
hope  you  wouldn't  lay  it  on  your  conscience  to  de- 
ceive us — do  you  really  tell  us,  after  all,  that  there's 
nothing  at  all  to  be  got?'  'Indeed,  I  can  assure 
you,  with  a  very  safe  conscience,'  said  I,  '  that  it  is 
all  a  fabrication ;  and  if  an  oath  was  required  to 
confirm  the  fact,  I  could  very  safely  give  one.'  So 
away  tliey  went;  indignant  at  the  fraud,  and  la- 
menting they  had  ever  put  faith  in  the  tale  of  the 
'  ould  duke.'  " 

At  a  public  dinner  of  the  Malachean  Orphan 
Charity,  O'Connell  excited  much  merriment  by  the 
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felicitous  adaptation  of  a  line  from  one  of  Moore's 
Melodies.  Pointing  to  the  splendid  gold  collar  of 
the  Dublin  Corporation  wliicli  he  wore  round  his 
neck,  he  said, 

"I  am  here,  it  is  true,  but  an  uncanonized  Mala- 
chi — I  resemble  the  old  monarch  of  that  name,  of 
whom  the  poet  sings,  that 

"  '  Malachi  wore  a  collar  of  gold.' 
He  won  it,  we  are  told  by  the  same  authority,  '  from 
the  proud  invader;'  whereas,  I  won  this  from  the 
old  rotten  Corporation  of  DubHn." 

In  one  of  the  contrasts  which  he  frequently  made 
between  the  blessings  of  temperance,  and  the  jovial 
habits  of  society  in  his  earher  days,  he  said — 

"  On  occasions  of  festivity,  I  loved  to  preside  at 
a  side-table  at  Darrynane.  I  remember  a  jolly 
fellow  of  the  name  of  Kane — every  body  called  him 
'  cousin  Kane' — he  always  lived  from  house  to  house, 
and  kept  two  horses  and  twelve  couple  of  dogs  at 
other  people's  expense.  One  day  there  was  a  large 
dinner  at  Darrynane,  and  Kane  was  one  of  the 
guests  at  my  side-table.  A  decanter  of  whiskey 
stood  before  me,  and  I,  thinking  it  w^as  sherry, 
which  it  exactly  resembled  in  colour,  filled  '  cousin 
Kane's'  glass.  He  drank  it  off,  but  immediately 
got  into  a  rage  with  me  for  giving  him  whiskey  in- 
stead of  wine.  He  gave  me  a  desperate  scolding, 
d2 
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whicli  lie  ended  by  holding  out  his  glass,  and  saying, 
ferociously,  *  Fill  it  again,  sir  P  " 

"  Cousin  Kane's  figure  was  in  the  last  degree  un- 
gainly. He  was  a  tall,  thin,  wiry,  raw-boned  man, 
with  splay  feet,  and  one  shoulder  higher  than  the 
other.  He  lived  upon  all  who  would  let  him  in; 
and  being  a  younger  brother  of  a  good  family,  he 
had  admission  everywhere.  When  he  was  with  ug 
at  Carhen,  he  got  up  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  wakened  me  with  the  noise  he  made.  I  asked 
Jiim  what  he  was  about  ?  and  told  him  the  clock 
had  only  struck  two.  '  And  am  I  to  be  bound  by 
a  blackguard  clock,  you  blockhead?'  retorted  cou- 
sin Kane ;  'if  it  struck  twenty-two,  is  that  any 
reason  I  should  stay  one  moment  in  bed  after  I 
can't  sleep?'  He  used  to  mingle  prayers  and 
curses  in  the  most  outlandish  way — would  begin 
with  a  pious  ejaculation,  and  end  with  a  tremendous 
oath.  On  the  whole,  he  was  a  noble  brute;  fearless, 
faithful,  and  sincere;  but  brutally  uncouth,  and  cho- 
leric to  the  last  degree.  He  had  seventy-six  actions 
for  assault  and  battery  against  him,  yet  he  would 
venture  to  go  to  Tralee  in  assizes  time.  He  had 
kicked  up  a  row  in  court,  and  Judge  Kelly  reproved 
him  in  as  gentle  language  as  the  case  permitted. 
He  cursed  and  swore  at  the  Judge  for  presuming  to 
lecture  a  gentleman.     Kelly  pretended  to  think  he 
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was  mad,  and  said,  *  Has  this  unhappy  man  any 
friends  in  court  ?'  '  Yes,'  burst  from  fifty  voices. 
*  Tlien  take  him  out,  and  put  him  up  in  safety,' 
said  the  Judge.  He  was  immediately  hustled  out. 
Some  time  after,  he  was  riding  slowly  up  a  hill,  and 
was  overtaken  by  a  gentleman  and  his  servant  on 
horseback.  Tliey  dismounted,  and  led  their  horses 
up  the  acclivity ;  the  gentleman  got  on  much  faster 
than  his  servant,  who  lagged  behind,  near  cousin 
Kane.  At  a  point  where  their  roads  parted,  '  Who's 
your  master,  friend?'  asked  Kane.  '  Judge  Kelly, 
sir.'  '  Bad  luck  to  me,^  cried  Kane,  '  that  didn't 
know  him  without  his  wig  !  A'n't  I  the  unluckiest 
devil  that  ever  was  born  that  I  didn't  thrash  him  ? 
Give  my  best  respects  to  your  master,  friend,  and 
tell  him,  that  if  I  had  known  who  he  was,  I'd  have 
licked  and  leathered  him  as  long  as  I  could  stand 
over  him.' " 

If  the  followins^  anecdote  be  characteristic  of  the 
habits  of  tlie  Limerick  gentry  at  a  former  period,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  stood  much  in  need  of 
the  Temperance  Reformation.  Standish  O'Grady 
(afterwards  Lord  Guillamore)  asked  O'Connell  to 
accompany  him  to  the  play  one  evening,  during  the 
Limerick  assizes  in  1812.  O'Connell  declii^ed,  ob- 
serving that  the  Limerick  grand  jurors  were  not  tlie 
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pleasantest  folk  in  the  world  to  meet  after  dinner, 
O'Grady  went,  but  very  soon  returned. 

*'  Dan,"  said  he,  "  you  were  quite  right.  I  had 
not  been  five  minutes  in  the  box,  when  some  ten  or 
a  dozen  noisy  gentlemen  came  into  it.  It  was  small 
and  crowded,  and  as  1  observed  that  one  of  the 
party  had  his  head  quite  close  to  a  peg  on  which  I 
had  hung  my  hat,  I  said,  very  politely,  '  I  hope, 
sir,  my  hat  does  not  incommode  you ;  if  it  does, 
pray  allow  me  to  remove  it.'  *  Faith.'  said  he,  '  you 
may  be  sure  it  doesn't  incommode  me !  for  if  it  did, 
d — n  me,  but  I'd  have  kicked  it  out  of  the  box, 
and  yourself  after  it !  ^  So,  lest  the  worthy  juror 
should  change  his  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of  such 
a  vigorous  measure,  I  quietly  put  my  hat  on,  and 
took  myself  off.'^ 

O'Connell  was  much  amused  at  an  illustration  of 
"  evangelical"  missionary  zeal  which  occurred  about 
this  time.  "  Contrast  these  fellows  with  the  Catho- 
lic missionaries,"  said  he,  "with  the  Jesuits! 
Here's  one  of  them,  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Oakes, 
who  has  attained  great  age  in  Polynesia,  having 
amassed  one  hundred  tlwusand  -pounds  !  Upon  my 
Avord,  that  was  swaddHng  to  some  tune !"  * 

*  The  Australasiatic  JRevieiv,  for  1841,  thus  noticed  this  gen- 
tleman's tremendous  profits: — 
"  Mr.  Oakes,  one  of  the  first  missionaries  to  Australasia,  has 
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We  spoke  of  the  temptation  to  amass  large  sums 
afforded  by  facility,  and  security  from  detection. 
This  elicited  from  O'Connell  the  following  anec- 
dote : 

"  I  knew  a  person  named  Barnewall,  who^  while 
staying  in  Dublin,  was  commissioned  by  a  friend  in 
the  country  to  purchase  a  lottery  ticket.  The  choice 
of  the  number  was  left  to  Barnewall,  who  accord- 
ingly selected  and  paid  for  a  ticket.  It  turned  up  a 
prize  of  1 0,000/.     He  had  the  most  thorough  facility 

reached  so  advanced  an  age,  that  his  affairs  have  heen  placed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  charge  of  his  family.  He  wa?, 
we  believe,  the  first  Avho  resided  at  Tahiti,  and  subsequently 
was  stationed  at  the  Friendly  and  other  islands  of  the  Poly- 
nesian Archipelago.  He  was  universally  esteemed,  a  great 
favourite  with  the  different  governors,  from  Captain  King 
onwards,  and,  by  his  honest  industry  (!)  amassed  a  large  for- 
tune; upwards  of  100,000/.  being  to  be  divided  amongst  the 
family.  JNIrs.  Hutchinson,  wife  of  the  Ecv.  jNIr.  Hutchinson, 
of  this  place  (Wesleyan  missionary),  will  possess  considerably 
above  10,000/." 

With  respect  to  this  statement,  the  Belfast  Vindicator  ob  • 
served : — 

"  Coimnent  on  the  above  is  almost  superfluous — the  para- 
graph tells  its  own  tale.  But  we  would  just  wish  to  put  one 
question.  By  what  'AonesHndustry'  could  a  Protestant  mis- 
sionary amass  a  fortune  of  100,000/.,  if  he  did  his  duty  as  a 
clergyman  with  any — the  smallest — share  of  zeal  ?  What  a 
figure  St.  Peter  would  cut  in  our  eyes,  if  an  ancient  annal 
should  turn  up,  giving  us  to  learn  that  he,  by  '  honest  indus- 
try,' had  scraped  together  100,000/.  for  his  family!  We  won- 
der how  much  of  these  suras  came  from  the  contributions  of 
John  Bull  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel?" 
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for  retaining  the  amount.  All  he  need  to  do,  was 
to  buy  his  friend  some  other  ticket.  No  one  could 
say  that  he  had  not  duly  executed  his  commission. 
But  Barnewall  reasoned  thus  with  himself.  '  If/ 
said  he,  '  my  friend  had  not  commissioned  me  to 
buy  the  ticket  for  him,  I  never  would  have  bought 
it  for  myself  It,  therefore,  is  rightfully  his — and 
to  put  myself  beyond  the  reach  of  casuistry,  I'll  lodge 
the  amount  to  his  credit  immediately,  and  apprise 
him  that  I  have  done  so  by  this  day's  post;'  which 
honest  Barnewall  accordingly  did.  I  recollect  when 
I  was  a  younker,  my  uncle  gave  me  300Z.  in  gold  to 
get  changed  into  notes  at  Cotter  and  Kellett's  bank. 
The  clerk,  through  stupidity,  gave  me  400/.,  of 
which  300/.  were  in  small  notes,  and  the  rest  in  a 
100/.  note.  I  pointed  out  his  blunder;  and  he,  in  a 
very  surly  manner,  and  without  looking  at  the  heap 
of  notes,  insisted  that  I  must  be  wrong,  for  that  he 
never  mistook.  I  persisted;  he  was  sulky  and  ob- 
stinate ;  at  last  our  altercation  attracted  the  notice  of 
Cotter,  who  came  over  and  asked  what  was  the 
matter.  I  told  him  I  had  got  100/.  too  much.  He 
reckoned  the  money,  and  then  took  off  the  100/. 
note,  saying,  '  Now  it  is  all  right.'  I  begged  he 
would  let  me  retain  that  note,  as  my  uncle  was  de- 
sirous to  get  the  largest  notes  he  could ;  and  I  assure 
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you  it  was  with  no  trifling  difficulty  I  could  prevail 
on  the  old  gentleman  to  take  his  hundred  pounds  in 
small  notes !" 

In  our  after-dinner  table-talk,  one  evening, 
O'Connell  said  to  a  Kerry  friend:  "  I've  got  a  new 
story  for  you  about  your  acquaintance,  Mr. ." 

"  Is  it  perfectly  new,  sir  ?" 

"  Oh,   perfectly   new.      It   only   happened   last 

week.     You  must  know  that 's  wife,  passing 

a  picture- dealer's  shop  in  Liifey  Street,  chanced  to 
mention  that  she  had  six  paintings  she  would  be 
glad  to  dispose  of,  as  she  had  no  great  value  for 
them.  The  dealer  inquired  their  merits,  and  learned 
from  the  lady  that  they  had  very  good  frames. 
She  directed  him  to  her  house,  and  said  he  might 
inspect  them  as  soon  as  he  pleased,  her  husband 
being  then  at  home.      Off*  went  the  dealer,  and 

found  Mr. at  home.    He  saw  at  a  glance  that 

the  paintings  were  valuable,  and  inquired  for  how 

much  Mr. would  dispose  of  the  lot.     '  Why, 

really  I  can't  say,*  replied  he  ;  *  but  how  much 
are  you  willing  to  give  me  for  them  ?' — *  I'll  give  you 
a  -pound  for  the  lot,'  replied  the  dealer.  '  A  pound  ? 
Um ! — hum ! — why,  I'd  like  to  consult  some  one  first.* 
*  Oh,  certainly  sir.'  Whereupon  our  worthy  friend 
summoned  the  kitchen-maid  to  assist  his  judgment! 
'  Molly,'   said  he,    '  this   gentleman    offers   me  a 
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pound  for  these  six  paintings — what  do  you  think 
of  it  ?'  Molly  had  no  particular  passion  for  the 
fine  arts,  and  a  pound  was  in  her  estimation  a 
great  deal  of  money.  '  Why,  sir,'  said  she,  '  I 
know,  if  they  were  mine,  the  gentleman  should 
have  them  for  it.'  The  dealer  protested,  of  course, 
that  a  pound  was  a  most  hberal  price,  and  the  bar- 
gain was  accordingly  ratified,  to  the  perfect  satis- 
faction of  Molly  and  her  master.  The  paintings 
were  forthwith  carried  off  by  the  purchaser,  and 
in  a  few  days  Mr. and  his  lady  were  some- 
what startled  on  finding  that  he  had  sold  one  of 
them  for  tv/enty,  and  another  for  forty  guineas,  to 

a  connoisseur !     Mrs. ,  panic  struck,  posted  off 

to  the  dealer,  and  upbraided  him  with  having 
taken  in  her  husband.  There  were  four  of  the 
pictures  yet  unsold,  including  a  portrait  of  one  of 
her  family.  She  demanded  a  restitution  of  this,  as 
it  could  not  be  supposed  of  any  value  to  strangers. 
'Well,  ma'am,'  said  the  dealer,  'as  I  like  to  be  gener- 
ous, you  may  have  it  back  for  tivo  pounds^ — '  Why, 
you  got  the  whole  lot  for  one  pound  !'  cried  the  lady. 

The are  thinking  of   an  action    of  trover," 

continued  O'Connell.  "But  just  fancy,"  added 
he,  laughing  violently,  "the  sublime  notion  of 
calling  up  the  kitchen-maid  to  decide  on  the  value 
of  old  paintings  !     Oh,  it  was  perfectly  delightful ! 
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And  the  comical  chagrin  of  Mrs. ,  on  find- 
ing two  pounds  asked  for  one  picture,  as  a  most 
generous  concession,  by  the  vagabond  who  got  the 
six  pictures  altogether  for  one  pound !" 

Some  one  spoke  of  old  Judge  Day. 

"Aye,  poor  Day!"  said  O'Connell,  "most  in- 
nocent of  law  was  my  poor  friend  Day !  I  re- 
member once  I  was  counsel  before  him,  for  a  man 
who  had  stolen  some  goats.  The  fact  was  proved, 
whereupon  I  produced  to  Judge  Day  an  old  act 
of  parliament,  empowering  the  owners  of  corn- 
fields, gardens,  or  plantations,  to  kill  and  destroy  all 
goats  trespassing  thereon  ;  I  contended  that  this 
legal  power  of  destruction  clearly  demonstrated  that 
goats  ivere  not  property ;  and  I  thence  inferred  that 
the  stealer  of  goats  was  not  legally  a  thief,  nor 
punishable  as  such.  Poor  Day  charged  the  jury 
accordingly,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted." 

Of  forensic  eloquence,  amongst  some  of  his 
earlier  contemporaries,  O'Connell  recorded  the  fol- 
lowing specimens  : — A  young  barrister,  who  was 
counsel  against  a  cow-stealer,  wound  up  his  state- 
ment with  a  violent  invective  against  the  thief, 
who,  it  seems,  had  branded  his  own  name  on  the 
horns  of  the  cow  he  had  stolen.  "  If,  my  lord,"  con- 
cluded the  orator,  "  the  cow  were  a  cow  of  any 
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feeling,  how  could  she  bear  to  have  such  a  name 
branded  on  her  horn?" 

Another  orator  of  this  sublime  school,  warned 
the  jury  not  to  be  carried  away  *'  by  the  dark  obli- 
vion of  a  brow."  A  brother  counsel  stopped  him, 
saying,  ^^  that  was  nonsense."  '*I  know  it  is, 
replied  the  unabashed  advocate ;  ''  but  it  is  good 
enough  for  the  jury  !" 

O'Connell  read  all  Scott's  works  in  succession,  as 
they  came  out  in  the  reprint  of  1841.  "  There 
never  was  such  a  novelist,"  said  he,  "and  there 
never  again  will  be  another  such.  My  first  reading 
of  *  Waverley'  was  spoiled  by  somebody  who  gave 
me  a  sketch  of  the  story,  and  who  forestalled  that 
beautiful  touch  of  nature  where  the  people  about 
Tully  Yeolan  make  their  children  give  over  bird- 
nesting  lest  the  safety  of  the  Baron  in  his  hiding- 
place  should  be  endangered.  But  with  all  his  un- 
questionable merits,  Scott  was  a  sad  bigot.  Look 
at  his  '  Monastery  f  he  makes  the  monks  all  fools 
or  knaves.  "What  a  strange  conception  he  must 
have  had  of  monks !  If  Scott  were  to  write  that 
book  at  the  present  time,  how  differently  would  he 
not  write  it !  The  progress  of  knowledge  and  pub- 
lic enlightenment  has  been  rapid.  The  stale  old 
calumnies  against  priests  and  monks  which  were 
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some  years  ago  currently  received  as  undeniable 
truths,  are  now  in  a  great  measure  exploded.  A 
great  writer  who  should  at  the  present  day  paint  a 
community  of  the  Catholic  clergy  as  being  such 
rogues  or  imbecile  dolts  as  those  with  whom  Scott 
has  peopled  his  '  Monastery,'  would  thereby  de- 
grade himself  and  mar  the  reputation  of  his  works." 

O'Connell  now  prepared  to  attend  the  levee  of 
the  Tory  Viceroy,  Lord  de  Grey.  Never  in  the 
annals  of  courts  did  a  civic  functionary  present 
himself  before  a  viceroy  under  such  whimsically 
curious  circumstances.  A  few  days  previous  to  the 
levee  he  delivered  the  following  announcement  in  a 
speech  at  the  Corn  Exchange: 

"In  my  oflicial  capacity  of  Lord  Mayor,  and  in 
such  only,  I  will  feel  it  my  duty  to  pay  every  token 
of  respect  to  the  representative  of  her  Majesty.  It 
is  as  such  that  I  honour  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and 
not  through  any  feeling  of  personal  respect  for  his 
Excellency.  In  fact,  I  entertain  no  respect  at  all 
for  Lord  de  Grey ;  but  as,  unhappily,  he  is  my 
Sovereign's  representative,  I  must,  in  my  capacity 
as  Lord  Mayor,  approach  him !  I  neither  respect 
him ;  nor  do  I  disrespect  him ;  on  this  point  I  am 
neutral.  I  am  told  he  is  a  good-humoured,  good- 
natured,  good-for-nothing  kind  of  private  gentle- 
man.    There  I  leave  him !     But  let  no  Liberal  fall 
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into  the  mistake  of  supposing  lie  can,  without  com- 
promising his  duty,  attend  the  levee  because  I 
attend  it.  I  repeat  that  I  go  there  as  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin.  If  I  went  there  in  my  private  capacity, 
I  should  richly  earn  contempt  for  paying  the 
slightest  mark  of  respect  to  so  paltry,  pitiful,  de- 
lusive, and  hypocritical  an  administration  as  the 
present.  I  suppose  my  presence  at  the  levee  will 
draw  a  large  crowd  to  the  Castle  yard,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  but  I  may  even  divide  their  cheers  with 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  himself." 

Never,  certainly,  had  Lord  Mayor  announced  his 
purpose  of  playing  the  courtier  in  such  unceremo- 
nious terms. 

At  the  levee  he  appeared  for  a  very  few  minutes 
— approached  the  throne — made  his  bow  to  the 
Viceroy — and  passed  out.  The  Tory  journals,  of 
course,  could  not  allow  the  occasion  to  pass  with- 
out some  characteristic  commentary.  The  Evening 
Packet  represented  O'Connell  as  presenting  himself 
at  the  levee  with  the  purpose  of  insulting  and  bul- 
lying the  Viceroy.  The  Mail,  on  the  other  hand, 
represented  the  insult  as  proceeding  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant;  beneath  whose  glance  of  "  withering 
contempt"  it  asserted  that  the  Agitator  shrank  and 
cowered.  These  trivial  discrepancies,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, arose  from  a  want  of  concert  between  the 
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rival  journalists.  The  paragraphs  descriptive  of 
O'Connell's  reception  at  the  levee  were  probahly 
in  type  some  hours  before  the  levee  itself  took  place. 
After  an  interval  of  several  weeks,  which  were 
passed  in  more  than  the  usual  press  of  occupation, 
O'Connell  published  his  reply  to  Lord  Shrewsbury, 
of  which  2000  copies  were  printed  and  speedily  sold 
off  in  February;  1842.  A  larger  edition  for  popular 
use  was  immediately  pubhshed.  Lord  Shrewsbury's 
production  had  contained  an  insinuation  that  O'Con- 
nell's political  activity  might  be  supposed  to  arise 
from  a  desire  to  augment  the  '^  renf — as  he  termed 
the  National  Annuity.  O'Connell's  reply  to  this 
charge  is  of  the  highest  personal  interest ;  I,  there- 
fore, transcribe  it  entire: 

"  I  will  not  consent  that  my  claim  to  '  the  rent'  should  be 
misunderstood.  That  claim  may  be  rejected  ;  but  it  is  under- 
stood in  Ireland  ;  and  it  shall  not  be  misstated  anywhere  with- 
out refutation. 

"  ]My  claim  is  this.  For  more  than  twenty  years  before 
Emancipation,  the  burthen  of  the  cause  was  thrown  upon  me. 
I  had  to  arrange  the  meetings — to  prepare  the  resolutions — to 
furnish  replies  to  the  correspondence — to  examine  the  case  of 
each  person  complaining  of  practical  grievances — to  rouse  the 
torpid — to  animate  the  lukewarm — to  control  the  violent  and 
the  inflammatory— to  avoid  the  shoals  and  breakers  of  the  law — 
to  guard  against  multiplied  treachery — and  at  all  times  to  oppose 
at  every  peril,  the  powerful  and  multitudinous  enemies  of  the 
cause. 

"  To  descend  to  particulars  ;  at  a  period  when  my  minutes 
counted  by  the  guinea  ;  when  my  emoluments  were  limited 
only  by  the  extent  of  my  physical  and  waking  powers  ;  when 
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my  meals  were  shortened  to  the  narrowest  space,  and  my  sleep 
restricted  to  the  earliest  hours  before  dawn  ;  at  that  period,  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  there  was  no  day  that  I  did  not 
devote  from  one  to  two  hours,  often  much  more,  to  the  working 
out  of  the  Catholic  cause.  And  tliat  without  receiving  or  allow- 
ing the  offer  of  any  remuneration,  even  for  the  personal  expen- 
diture incurred  in  the  agitation  of  the  cause  itself.  For  four 
years  I  bore  the  entire  expenses  of  Catholic  agitation,  without 
receiving  the  contributions  of  others  to  a  greater  amount  than 
74?.  in  the  Avhole.  Who  shall  repay  me  for  the  years  of  my 
buoyant  youth  and  cheerful  manhood  ?  Who  shall  repay  me 
for  the  lost  opportunities  of  acquiring  professional  celebrity,  or 
for  the  wealth  which  such  distinctions  would  ensure  ? 

"  Other  honours  I  could  not  then  enjoy. 

"  Emancipation  came.  You  admit  that  it  was  I  avIio  brought 
it  about.  The  year  before  emancipation,  though  wearing  a  stuflf 
gown,  and  belonging  to  the  outer  bar,  my  professional  emolu- 
ments exceeded  8,000/. ;  an  amount  never  before  realised  in 
Ireland  in  the  same  space  of  time  by  an  outer  barrister. 

"  Had  I  adhered  to  my  profession,  I  must  soon  have  been 
called  within  the  bar,  and  obtained  the  precedency  of  a  silk 
gown.  The  severity  of  my  labour  would  have  been  at  once 
much  mitigated  ;  wliilst  the  emoluments  would  have  been  con- 
siderably increased.  I  could  have  done  a  much  greater  variety 
of  business  with  less  toil,  and  my  professional  income  must  have 
necessarily  been  augmented  by  probably  one-half. 

"  If  I  had  abandoned  politics,  even  the  honours  of  my  profes- 
sion and  its  highest  stations  lay  fairly  before  me. 

"  But  I  dreamed  a  day-dream — was  it  a  dream? — that  Ireland 
still  wanted  me  ;  that  although  the  Catholic  aristocracy  and 
gentry  of  Ireland  had  obtained  most  valuable  advantages  from 
Emancipation,  yet  the  benefits  of  good  government  had  not 
reached  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  and  could  not  reach 
them  unless  the  Union  should  be  either  made  a  reality,  or  un- 
less that  hideous  measure  should  be  abrogated. 

"  I  did  not  hesitate  as  to  my  course.  My  former  success  gave 
me  personal  advantages  which  no  other  man  could  easily  pro- 
cure. I  flung  away  the  profession — I  gave  its  emoluments  to 
the  winds — I  closed  the  vista  of  its  honours  and  dignities— I 
embraced  the  cause  of  my  country  !  and— come  weal  or  come 
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woe— I  liave  made  a  choice  at  ■which  I  have  never  repined — nor 
ever  shall  repent. 

"  An  event  occurred  which  I  could  not  have  foreseen.  Once 
more,  high  professional  promotion  was  placed  within  my  reach. 
The  office  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  became  vacant. 
I  was  offered  it.  Or  had  I  preferred  the  office  of  Master  of  the 
Kolls,  the  alternative  was  proposed  to  me.  It  was  a  tempting 
offer.  Its  value  was  enhanced  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
made  :  and  pre-eminently  so,  by  the  person  through  whom  it 
was  made— the  best  Englishman  that  Ireland  ever  saw — the 
Marquis  of  Normanby. 

"  But  I  dreamed  again  a  day-dream — was  it  a  dream?  and  I 
refused  the  offer.  And  here  am  I  now  taunted— even  by  ijou — 
with  mean  and  sordid  motives. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  am  guilty  of  the  least  vanity  when  I  assert 
that  no  man  ever  made  greater  sacrifices  to  what  he  deemed 
the  cause  of  his  country  than  I  have  done.  I  care  not  how  I 
may  be  ridiculed  or  maligned.  I  feel  the  proud  consciousness 
that  no  public  man  has  made  more,  or  greater,  or  more  ready 
sacrifices. 

"  Still  there  lingers  behind  one  source  of  vexation  and  sorrow; 
one  evil,  perhaps  greater  than  all  the  rest ;  one  claim,  I  believe 
higher  than  any  other  upon  the  gratitude  of  my  countrymen. 
It  consists  in  the  bitter,  the  virulent,  the  mercenary,  and,  there- 
fore, the  more  envenomed  hostility  towards  me,  which  my  love 
for  Ireland  and  for  liberty  has  provoked.  What  taunts,  what 
reproaches,  what  calumnies,  have  I  not  sustained?  what  modes 
of  abuse !  what  vituperation,  what  slander  have  been  exhausted 
against  me !  what  vials  of  bitterness  have  been  poured  on  my 
head  !  what  coarseness  of  language  has  not  been  used,  abused, 
and  worn  out  in  assailing  me  ?  what  derogatory  appellation  has 
been  spared  ?  what  treasures  of  malevolence  have  not  been  ex- 
pended? what  follies  have  not  been  imputed  ?  in  fact— what 
XJrimes  have  I  not  been  charged  with  ? 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  had  in  private  life  an  enemy.  I 
know  that  I  had  and  have  many,  very  many,  warm,  cordial, 
affectionate,  attached  friends.  Yet  here  I  stand,  beyond  con- 
troversy the  most  and  the  best  abused  man  in  the  universal 
world ;  and,  to  cap  the  climax  of  calumny,  you  come  with  a 
VOL.  II.  E 
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lath  at  your  side  instead  of  the  sword  of  a  Talbot,  and  you 
throw  Peel's  scurrility  along  with  your  own  into  my  cup  of 
bitterness. 

"  All  this  have  I  done  and  suflfered  for  Ireland.  And  let  her 
be  grateful  or  ungrateful — solvent  or  insolvent — he  who  insults 
me  for  taking  her  pay,  wants  the  vulgar  elements  of  morality 
which  teach  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire;  he  wants 
the  higher  sensations  of  the  soul,  which  enable  one  to  perceive 
that  there  are  services  which  bear  no  comparison  with  money, 
and  can  never  be  recompensed  by  pecuniary  rewards. 

"  Yes  ;  I  am— I  say  it  proudly — I  am  the  hired  servant  of 
Ireland  ;  and  I  glory  in  my  servitude." 

The  pamphlet  from  which  I  have  taken  the  pre- 
ceding quotation  ehcited  the  following  criticism 
from  my  friend,  Mr.  Frederick  Lucas,  an  English 
Catholic  barrister  of  well-known  talent. 

'^  The  pamphlet,"  says  Mr.  Lucas,  in  a  letter  to 
me,  "I  consider  as  a  w^iole,  to  be  incomparably  the 
finest  specimen  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  literary  powers 
that  has  ever  fallen  under  my  observation.  The 
hurry  in  which  such  a  man  must  live,  too  often 
shows  itself,  I  think,  in  his  writings  and  speeches; 
which,  admirable  as  they  are,  and  powerful  beyond 
the  reach  of  common  men,  often  bear  the  marks  of 
haste,  slovenly  composition,  and  thoughts  imper- 
fectly developed.  The  greatest  admirer  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  writings  and  speeches  would  not  judge  of  him 
by  these,  but  by  what  he  has  done,  and  is  doing, 
which  is  far  beyond  the  literary  merit  of  what  he 
has  written  or  spoken.     But  this  book,  written,  I 
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suppose,  in  tlie  busiest  portion  of  His  busy  life,  lias 
all  the  appearance  of  having  proceeded  from  the 
leisure  of  the  closet.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that 
it  reads  like  the  production  of  a  mere  pen-politician ; 
the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  It  smacks  all  over  of  the 
active  and  indefatigable  statesman;  but  it  reads  as  if 
the  writer  had  had  three  weeks'  leisure  to  elaborate 
and  mature  the  many  thoughts  with  which  his  brain 
was  teeming.  The  very  sarcasms  seem  as  if  he 
had  not  in  a  hurry  caught  up  the  first  that  came  to 
hand;  but  had  taken  breath  now  and  then,  and 
ingeniously  selected  the  most  crushing.  I  declare  to 
you  it  excites  my  astonishment  that  Mr.  O'Connell 
can  have  found  time  at  the  present  moment  to  pro- 
duce such  a  work." 

On  one  of  O'Connell's  political  journeys  to  Cork 
— it  was  in  1842, — he  brought  with  him  ''  Laing's 
Notes  of  a  Traveller,"  wliich  he  pronounced  to  be 
^*a  precious  book;"  and  "Thiers"*  History  of  the 
French  Revolution."  "  This  Thiers,"  said  he,  "  is 
not  always  very  happy  in  describing  battles.  He 
sometimes  leaves  his  reader  in  the  dark  as  to  who 
was  the  winning  party."  He  then  spoke  of  the 
glories  of  Buonaparte  as  "  a  splendid  dream,"  and 
commented  on  the  career  of  the  emperor  in 
nearly  the  identical  words  he  had  applied  to  the 
E  2 
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same  topic  on  our  journey  from  Ennis  to  Dublin, 
in  1840. 

On  Easter  Sunday  I  had  the  happiness  of  taking 
the  temperance  pledge,  and  receiving  the  medal 
from  the  hands  of  my  excellent  friend.  Father 
Mathew.  On  the  following  day  O'Connell  walked 
through  the  streets  of  Cork,  in  the  van  of  the  tem- 
perance procession.  Father  Mathew  informed  us, 
that  despite  of  all  obstacles,  the  cause  was  advancing 
gloriously.  My  ticket  was  numbered  4,2495184. 
It  was  indeed  a  strange  and  melancholy  proof  of 
the  fatuity  of  sectarian  fanaticism,  that  the  Apostle 
of  Temperance  was  from  time  to  time  denounced 
by  so-called  ministers  of  religion,  as  the  propagator 
of  superstition.  The  Honourable  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Wingfield — a  name  not  unknown  upon  proselyting 
platforms — told  Father  Mathew,  that  he  deemed 
drunkenness,  with  all  its  concomitant  horrors,  a 
less  evil  than  the  "  superstition"  annexed  to  the 
temperance  pledge.  Another  reverend  personage, 
who  proceeded  on  some  biblical  expedition  from 
Cork  to  Ballineen,  said,  in  the  hearing  of  a  member 
of  my  family,  that  the  Temperance  Pledge  was 
idolatrous.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  any  of  these  wild  people,  to  attach  the  idea  of 
idolatry  to  the  odious  practice  of  drunkenness  ;  to 
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the  prostration  of  the  human  intellect  before  a  vile 
and  degrading  vice. 

O'Connell,  having  completed  his  arrangements, 
quitted  Cork  at  five  o'clock  on  Easter  Tuesday 
morning,  on  his  return  to  Dublin.  We  breakfasted  at 
Fermoy.  Passing  the  bridge  at  Moorepark,  he  said — 

"  There  is  a  story  connected  with  this  place, 
which  shows  how  the  law  was  administered  in  Ire- 
land some  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago.  I  think 
Lord  Annaly  Avas  the  judge  who  figured  in  it — but 
as  I  am  not  quite  sure,  I  don't  like  to  attach  a  dis- 
creditable tale  to  his  name  without  stating  my 
uncertainty  on  this  point.  He  was  coming  to  the 
Cork  assizes,  where  he  was  to  try  a  heavy  record 
involving  the  right  of  a  gentleman  named  Nagle  to 
a  large  estate.  This  bridge  did  not  then  exist,  and 
the  road  descending  to  the  ford  was,  of  course,  a 
great  deal  steeper  than  it  is  at  present,  and  you  see 
it  is  bad  enough  now.  The  judge's  carriage  was  en- 
countered in  the  stream  by  a  large  drove  of  bullocks, 
and  considerable  delay  arose  to  his  progress  from, 
the  crowded  and  unruly  animals.  He  bore  it  in 
silence  for  a  few  minutes;  but  at  length  impatient 
of  the  continued  impediment,  he  angrily  called  out 
to  the  driver  of  the  herd,  '  Halloo !  friend !  make 
way  there  at  once.     How  dare  you  stop  me?'     '  I 
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can't   help   it,    sir/    returned    tlie   bullock-driver, 
'  I'm  obeying  tlie  orders  of  my  master,  Mr.  Nagle, 

who  ordhered  me  to  drive  these  beasts  to ' 

(naming  Lord  Annaly's  residence  in  another  county). 
On  this  announcement  his  lordship's  ire  softened 
down  considerably.  He  inquired  who  ]\Ir.  Nagle, 
the  owner  of  the  bullocks,  was;  and  having  satisfied 
himself  that  the  drove  were  intended  by  that  gen- 
tleman as  a  douceur  for  his  lordship,  previously  to 
the  pending  trial,  he  awaited  the  clearance  of  the 
passage  in  philosophic  silence.  When  the  trial 
came  on,  he  took  excellent  care  to  secure  a  verdict 
in  favour  of  Nagle.  On  his  return  to  his  own 
abode  after  the  circuit  had  closed,  the  first  question 
he  asked  was,  *  Yv^here  the  drove  of  bullocks  were  ?  ^ 
But  bullocks,  alas !  there  were  none  I  Nagle  had 
fairly  bit  the  judge.  The  fact  was,  that  his  cause 
had  been  disposed  of  at  an  early  period  of  the  Cork 
Assizes,  and  seeing  no  Titility  in  giving  away  his 
bullocks  for  a  verdict  vrhich  was  now  secured,  he 
despatched  an  express,  who  overtook  the  drover 
within  six  miles  of  the  judge's  residence,  and  or- 
dered him  to  counter-march. — Here  is  another  story 
for  you.  The  noted  Denis  O'Brien  had  a  record 
at  Nenagh; — -the  judge  had  talked  of  purchasing  a 
set  of  carriage  horses,  and  Denis  accordingly  sent 
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him  a  magnificent  set,  hoping  they  would  answer 
his  lordship,  &c.,  &c.  The  judge  graciously  ac- 
cepted the  horses,  and  praised  their  points  extrava- 
gantly; and  what  was  more  important  for  Denis, 
he  charged  the  jury  in  his  favour  and  obtained 
a  verdict  for  him.  The  instant  Denis  gained  his 
point,  he  sent  in  a  bill  to  the  judge  for  the  full 
value  of  the  horses.  His  lordship  called  Denis  aside 
to  expostulate  privately  with  him.  '  Oh,  Mr. 
O'Brien,'  said  he,  ^  I  did  not  think  you  meant 
to  charge  me  for  those  horses.  Come  now,  my  dear 
friend,  why  should  I  pay  you  for  them  ?'  '  Upon 
my  word,  that's  curious  talk,'  retorted  Denis,  in 
a  tone  of  defiance;  '  I'd  like  to  know  why  your 
lordship  sliould  not  pay  me  for  them?'  To  this  in- 
quiry, of  course,  a  reply  was  impossible;  all  the 
judge  had  for  it  was  to  hold  his  peace  and  pay  the 
money." 

As  we  ascended  the  Kilworth  heights,  O'Connell 
repeated  the  anecdote  of  his  journey  there  in  1799, 
in  the  company  of  Harry  Deane  Grady.  "  It 
was  a  dreadfully  wet  evening,"  said  he,  "  when 
Grady  and  I  crossed  these  mountains.  My  cousin, 
Captain  Henessey,  commanded  the  company  who 
had  on  that  day  escorted  the  judges  from  Cork 
to  Fermoy.  On  reaching  Fermoy  he  was  tho- 
roughly drenched.     He  pulled  out  the  breast  of  his 
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sliirt,  and  wrung  a  pint  of  water  from  it  on  tlie 
floor.  I  implored  him  to  change  his  dress.  *  Oh, 
no,'  he  answered,  *  1  shan't  mind  it;'  and  in  that 
state  he  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  result,  of  course, 
was  a  fever;  and  in  three  or  four  days  he  was  a 
corpse.  How  people  will  fling  their  lives  away! 
I  once  myself  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  sitting  in  wet 
clothes.  No  one  should  remain  one  instant  in  them 
after  ceasing  to  be  in  motion.  As  long  as  you  are 
riding  or  walking,  the  exercise  preserves  you.  On 
reaching  your  house,  throw  off  your  wet  clothes, 
and  get  between  blankets  at  once.  Thus  you  be- 
come warm  all  over  in  an  instant.  To  rinse  the 
mouth  once  or  twice  with  spirits  and  water  is  use- 
ful." 

As  we  approached  the  ancient  ruins  of  Ardfinnan, 
perched  on  their  limestone  rock,  beneath  which  the 
river  winds  in  a  graceful  curve,  O'Connell  remarked, 
"  That  is  the  fortress  whose  garrison  was  described 
by  the  chaplain  of  one  of  Cromwell's  regiments  as 
having  tails  like  horses." 

Speaking  of  the  Irish  bar,  I  asked  him  whether 
its  reputation  for  wit  was  not  greater  in  the  last 
than  in  the  present  century.  He  said  they  had  now 
no  such  wit  as  Curran  ;  but  that  other  members  of 
the  bar  participated  in  a  large  degree  in  the  laugh- 
ter-stirring quality.      *' Holmes,"  said  he,  "has  a 
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great  share  of  very  clever  sarcasm.  As  for  myself, 
the  last  hour  of  my  practice  at  the  bar,  I  kept  the 
court  alternately  in  tears  and  in  roars  of  laughter. 
Plunket  had  great  wit.  He  was  a  creature  of 
exquisite  genius.  Nothing  could  be  happier  than 
his  hit  in  reply  to  Lord  Redesdale  about  the  kites. 
In  a  speech  before  Redesdale,  Plunket  had  occa- 
sion to  use  the  phrase  '  kites'  very  frequently,  as 
designating  fraudulent  bills  and  promissory  notes. 
Lord  Redesdale,  to  whom  the  phrase  was  quite 
new,  at  length  interrupted  him,  saying,  '  I  don't 
quite  understand  your  meaning,  Mr.  Plunket. — In 
England  kites  are  paper  playthings  used  by  boys — 
in  Ireland  they  seem  to  mean  some  species  of  mone- 
tary transaction.'  '  There  is  another  difference,  my 
lord,'  said  Plunket,  '  in  England  the  wind  raises 
the  kites  ;  in  Ireland  the  kites  raise  the  wijid.^  " 

"  Curran  was  once  defending  an  attorney's  bill  of 
costs  before  Lord  Clare.     '  Here,  now,'  said  Clare, 

*  is  a  flagitious  imposition — how  can  you  defend 
this  item,  Mr.  Curran, — ^'  To  writing  innumerable 
letters,  £100?'"     'Why,  my  lord,'  said  Curran, 

*  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable.  It  is  not  a  penny 
a  letter V  And  Curran's  reply  to  Judge  Robinson 
is  exquisite  in  its  way.  '  I'll  commit  you,  sir,'  said 
the  judge.  '  I  hope  you'll  never  commit  a  worse 
thing,  my  lord !'  retorted  Curran." 
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"  Wilson  Croker,  too,  had  Kumour.  Wlien  the 
crier  wanted  to  expel  the  dwarf  O'Leary,  who  was 
about  two  feet  four  inches  high,  from  the  jury-box 
in  Tralee,  Croker  said,  ^  Let  him  stay  where  he  is 
— De  minimis  non  curat  lex'  And  when  Tom 
Goold  got  retainers  from  both  sides,  *  Keep  them 
both,'  said  Croker,  *  you  may  conscientiously  do  so. 
You  can  be  counsel  for  one  side,  and  of  use  to  the 
other.' " 

One  morning  at  the  Mansion-house,  FitzPatrick, 
looking  up  at  the  portrait  of  Charles  11. ,  repeated 
the  lines  of  Rochester's  jocular  epitaph: 

"  Here  lies  the  mutton-eating  king, 
Whose  promise  none  relies  on; 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing 
And  never  did  a  wise  one." 

"  Aye,"  said  O'Conncll,  laughing,  "  the  debauched 
old  vagabond's  answer  to  that  epitaph  was  admirable. 
'  You  are  perfectly  right,'  said  he,  '  it  is  precisely  so : 
my  words  are  my  own — my  actions  are  those  of  my 
ministry.' " 

Some  one  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, the  historical  fact  of  Father  Huddlestone's 
professional  attendance  at  the  death-bed  of  King 
Charles  II.  I  said,  I  feared  the  good  father's 
labour  was  in  vain,  as  it  was  not  very  likely  that 
the  royal  scamp  had  obtained  admission  into 
heaven. 
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*'  Do  not  judge,"  said  O'Connell,  "  we  must  hope 
he  was  pardoned." 

"I  do  not  judge,"  said  I,  "I  only  state  what 
appears  to  be  probable.  Just  conceive  a  reckless 
sensualist,  wallowing  in  profligacy  up  to  the  very 
moment  when  he  is  seized  with  a  fatal  illness. 
Death  suddenly  knocks  at  the  door — he  finds  him- 
self within  a  few  hours  of  eternity.  His  heart  is 
uncleansed — fear,  indeed,  extorts  a  piercing  yell  of 
remorse ;  but  is  it  not  too  mu'ch  to  infer,  that  such 
a  yell  is  the  voice  of  genuine,  saving  contrition?" 

"  Daunt !  Daunt !   do  not  say  that  I  do  not  say 
that!"  cried  O'Connell,  very  much  excited.     "  We  . 
cannot  presume  to  place  a  limit  to  the  mercies  of 
God.     No!  no!  we  cannot." 

I  was  about  to  reply;  but  he  said,  with  great 
earnestness,  "  My  dear  fellow,  let  us  drop  the  sub- 
ject."— Some  time  afterwards  he  asked  me  if  I  had 
not  observed  him  making  signs  to  me  to  be  silent 
on  the  topic  of  his  Majesty's  death-bed.  I  an- 
swered that  I  had  not. — "  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
the  matter,"  said  he,  ''  for  *****  has  awful 
doubts  about  salvation,  and  has  long  been  in  a 
gloomy  state  of  mind,  which  I  greatly  dreaded 
your  observations  would  increase." 

The  collectors  of  autographs  made  repeated  ap- 
plications  for  O'Connell's  signature.      A   lady   of 
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rank  applied  to  him  on  belialf  of  Prince  Dolgo- 
rowski,  who  wished  to  procure  his  autograph  for  the 
Emperor  of  Kussia.  O'Connell  refused,  assigning 
as  the  reason,  his  disinchnation  to  show  even  the 
slightest  and  most  insignificant  courtesy  to  such  a 
monster  of  iniquity  as  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Bar- 
rett published  the  fact  of  the  refusal,  at  O'Connell's 
desire,  in  his  newspaper,  the  Pilot,  whence  it 
found  its  way  into  several  contemporary  journals  ; 
and  not  long  afterwards  a  French  lady  addressed  to 
O'Connell  the  folio winsr  note : 

"•  A  Monsieur  O'Connell  : 
"  Envoi  d'une  dame  francaise  pour  obtenir  de  lui 
la  faveur  d'un  de  ces  autographes,  qui  ne  sont   re- 
fuses, dit  on,  qiiancG  Emperevrsl 

"J.  De  La  Porte. 
^'30  Aout,  1841,  Bourdeaux." 

The  King  of  -Bavaria  (of  Lola  Montez  notoriety) 
was  more  successful  than  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
His  Majesty  appHed  for  an  autograph,  through  his 
minister  in  England,  the  Baron  de  Cetto.  The 
request  was  conveyed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  O'Meara,  who 
had  the  honour  of  his  Bavarian  Majesty's  ac- 
quaintance. The  king  acknowledged  the  auto- 
graph in  an  English  letter  to  Mr.  O'Meara,  from 
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which  I  extract  the  following  passage,  as  a  specimen 
of  his  Majesty's  proficiency  in  the  Englisli  lan- 
guage, on  his  acquaintance  with  which  he  greatly 
prided  himself: 

"  These  lines,  written  from  the  hand  of  that 
energetical  character,  inseparable  for  ever  from  the 
history  of  our  age,  the  autograph  of  that  great 
man,  Mr.  D.  O'Connell,  should  not  fail  or  be 
wanting  in  a  collection  of  this  kind.  I  request  you 
to  say  my  thanks  especially  to  Mr.  D.  O'Connell 
himself,  for  his  kindness  in  fulfilHng  my  desire  in 
such  an  obliging  way.  *  *  *  * 

*'  Lewis." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Kenewed  Agitation  of  Repeal — O'Connell's  Speeches — Alder- 
man John  O'Neill — O'Connell  and  the  Baronetcy — Petition 
against  O'Connell's  Return  for  Cork  County— His  Triumph 
— His  energetic  Faith  in  the  Feasibility  of  the  Repeal — 
Departure  for  England. 

O'Connell  proceeded  to  agitate  tlie  Repeal  witli 
fresh  energy.  Two  weekly  meetings  of  tlie  Repeal 
Association  took  place  dining  the  interval  between 
his  return  from  Cork  and  his  departure  to  London 
to  resume  his  attendance  in  Parliament.  At  the 
first  of  these  meetings  he  took  occasion  to  reproach 
the  Repealers  with  a  relaxation  of  their  previous 
energy;  but  at  the  same  time  he  cautiously  avoided 
the  appearance  of  despondency. 

*'  There  has  lately  been  an  apparent  apathy,"  said 
he,  "  in  the  public  mind;  a  calm  has  overspread  the 
political  world.  But  it  is  not  the  calm  of  indiffer- 
ence or  despair;  it  is  the  calm  that  precedes  the 
storm.  Our  duty — the  duty  of  the  Association,  is 
henceforth  so  to  organise  the  energies  of  the  Irish 
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people,  as  to  enable  us  when  that  storm  shall  arise, 
*  to  ride  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  tempest.'  " 

At  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Association, 
O'Connell  described  the  difficulties  that  appeared 
to  threaten  England  from  all  points  of  the  horizon. 
Nothing  could  be  more  impressive  than  his  delivery 
of  the  following  passage: 

"  What  good  have  we  obtained  from  England  in 
the  season  of  her  prosperity?  She  has  made  us 
weep  tears  of  blood.  The  day  of  England's  tri- 
umph never  yet  was  the  day  of  Ireland's  happiness. 
But  she  may  want  us  yet.  Is  there,  eveix  now,  no 
hurricane  threatening  her  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  careering  against  the  sun,  advancing  with 
the  speed  of  Heaven's  lightning?  Hear  we  not  the 
rattling  of  the  hail,  the  driving  of  the  tempest?  Is 
there  no  danger  that  we  may  be  needed  to  defend 
the  western  possessions  of  Britain?  Look  next  at 
France — is  she  so  kind,  so  friendly,  as  she  has  been  ? 
Does  the  aspect  of  the  Continent  in  general  promise 
to  England  a  continuance  of  continental  friendship? 
Then,  England's  eastern  territories — are  they  safe? 
Let  Affghanistan  answer !  Saw  you  not  the  gallant 
regiment  that  passed  along  the  quay  a  few  moments 
ago  ?  Whither  go  they  ?  To  India  or  to  China  ? 
What  signs  are  there  of  peace  ?  From  east  to  west, 
from  north  to  south,  the  storm  is  lowering — through 
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the  darkened  atmosphere  we  can  hear  the  boom  of 
the  distant  thunder — we  discern  the  flashes  of  the 
coming  lightning.  Yet  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
tempest  may  England  have  safety.  She  will  need 
the  aid  of  Irishmen.  She  shall  have  that  aid,  but 
Irishmen  require  a  bribe — here  am  /  who  want  a 
bribe !  I  will  take  a  bribe — I  must  get  a  bribe — and 
my  bribe  is  a  Repeal  of  the  Union ! " 

It  was  during  his  ensuing  sojourn  in  London  that 
it  became  his  duty,  as  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  to 
present  to  Queen  Victoria  the  address  of  the  Dublin 
Corporation  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  presented  at  the 
same  time  a  similar  address  from  the  English  metro- 
polis, was  complimented  with  a  baronetcy.  O'Con- 
nell  was  not  offered  one.  The  citizens  of  Dublin 
took  fire  at  what  they  conceived  to  be  an  invidious 
distinction  thus  made  by  the  Government  between 
the  two  capitals ;  and  the  members  of  the  Dublin 
Corporation  forwarded  to  Alderman  O'Neill, — 
(O'Connell's  locum  teiiens)  a  requisition  to  convene 
a  meeting  to  consider  the  subject.  O'Neill  was  a 
thorough  patriot — a  high-spirited  Irishman.  He 
had  from  boyhood  been  an  active  friend  of  Irish 
legislative  independence.  In  the  year  1782  he  had 
joined  the  national  army  of  volunteers — in  1840  he 
was  the  chairman  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Repeal 
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Association.  I  always  regarded  him,  andliis  vener- 
able compeer,  McClelland,  witli  feelings  of  peculiar 
veneration.  Both  had  in  youth  been  volunteers — 
in  old  age  they  both  tendered  their  aid  to  resuscitate 
the  Irisli  Parliament.  O'Neill  was  an  Anglican 
Protestant;  M'Clelland  was  a  Presbyterian.  When 
I  alluded  to  O'Neill's  undeviating  fidelity  to  Ireland 
through  the  course  of  his  long  life, 

"  Aye,"  he  replied,  laughing,  *'  no  doubt  I  was 
always  with  Ireland:  but  in  1782  I  was  too  young, 
and  7102D  I  fear  I  am  too  old,  to  do  her  much  service." 

He  felt  much  dissatisfaction  at  the  exhibition  of 
discontent  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  on 
the  present  occasion.  "  What!"  said  he,  "  do  they 
grumble  because  O'Connell  is  not  inade  a  baronet? 
Why,  now,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  what 
addition  to  O'Connell's  dignity  would  a  baronetcy 
be?  To  be  sure  it  might  be  deemed  an  elevation 
for  such  small  deer  as  you  or  me — but  O'Connell ! 
Why,  sir,  I  think  a  title  of  any  sort  would  but  dim 
the  lustre  of  his  name !" 

O'Connell  himself  was  precisely  of  the  same 
opinion.  Having  heard  that  the  citizens  proposed 
to  meet  him  in  procession  upon  his  return  to  Ire- 
land, in  order  to  demonstrate  their  indignation  at 
the  slight  they  supposed  had  been  shown  to  their 
city,  and  to  its  chief  magistrate,  he  wrote,  on  the 
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23rd  of  April,  1842,  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ray,  of  which 
the  following  passage  is  an  extract : 

"  Some  of  ray  letters  from  Dublin  this  morning  mention,  as  a 
report,  an  intended  movement  on  the  part  of  some  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  to  institute  a  testimonial  of  public  opinion,  by  address 
or  procession,  on  the  subject  of  a  supposed  slight  to  the  city  of 
Dublin  in  the  distribution  of  public  honours.  It  is,  I  perceive, 
said  that  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  the  Lord 
Maj'-or  of  London,  have  been  created  baronets.  As  to  the  former, 
I  believe  the  report  untrue — at  least  I  have  not  heard  of  it,  if  it 
be  true  ;  but  in  any  case  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  having  my 
name  mixed  up  with  matters  of  this  description.  I  am  vain 
enough  to  believe  that  I  have  written  that  name  on  the  page  of 
Irish  history,  and  perhaps  on  that  of  the  story  of  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty ;  and  I  intend,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  endeavour  to  engrave  that  humble  name  still  deeper  on 
the  recollection  of  all  those  whose  sympathies  are  alive  to  ge- 
nerous efforts  for  '  happy  homes  and  altars  free.'  I  may  not 
succeed  in  my  endeavours,  but  the  last  throb  of  my  heart  shall 
beat  for  Ireland  and  her  wrongs— for  Ireland  and  her  hopes  of 
prosperity  and  freedom. 

"  Why  then,  I  do  ask  it,  with  melancholy  impatience,  should 
my  friends  mix  up  my  name  with  titles  and  matters  of  that  de- 
scription ?  Is  it  not  manifest  that  they  give  a  triumph  to  our 
common  enemies  by  making  them  believe  that  there  is  mortifi- 
cation where  perfect  contentment  alone  exists,  and  that  there  is 
disappointed  vanity  where  nothing  subsists  but  the  pride,  per- 
haps an  overweening  pride,  in  a  name  wliich  I  believe  is  en- 
shrined in  the  hearts  of  the  truest  and  best  of  the  lovers  of  Old 
Ireland  ?  Enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  this  matter,  save 
to  beg  the  association  to  discountenance  the  mistaken  zeal  of 
my  mistaken  friends." 

In  a  few  days  O'Connell  returned  to  Ireland,  and 
proceeded  to  hold  three  or  four  meetings  in  the 
week,  for  the  advancement  of  Repeal  and  of  Irish 
manufacture.     The  petition  against  his  return  for 
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the  county  of  Cork  was  struck  for  an  early  day  in 
May.  For  the  first  day  or  two  he  felt  some  un- 
easiness as  to  the  result  ;  but  his  letters  from 
London  quickly  dispelled  all  apprehension — the 
petitioners  failed  to  make  out  any  case  against  the 
sitting  members,  whose  election  was  accordingly 
decided  to  be  perfectly  vaHd.  It  was  on  the  even- 
ing of  Sunday,  the  22nd  of  May,  that  O'Connell 
learned  this  decision.  No  doubt  his  delight  was  very 
great.  I  never  saw  him  in  more  buoyant  spirits. 
He  was  to  sail  that  night  for  England.  A  party  of 
friends,  including  myself,  had  dined  with  him. 
"Who'll  come  to  Kingstown  to  see  me  off?"  he 
asked.  "I  will!"  simultaneously  cried  De  Vitt 
(his  nephew),  Ray,  and  myself.  As  we  travelled 
on  the  railway  to  Kingstown,  O'Connell  dwelt  with 
absolute  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  Repeal. 
"Oh,"  said  he,  with  great  energy  of  manner,  "I 
shall  not  deem  myself  an  honest  man,  if  I  hence- 
forth suffer  twenty-four  hours  to  elapse  without 
doing  something  to  advance  Repeal  !  We  will 
begin  afresh.  Sir,  the  thing  is  so  perfectly  feasible 
— so  entirely  practicable  !  The  spirit  exists  among 
the  millions  of  our  people — it  only  requires  to  be 
skilfully  called  forth  into  active  operation  !  There 
is  nothing  like  incessantly  reiterating  to  them  the 
diabolical  means  by  which  they  were  defrauded 
r2 
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of  their  parliament,  and  showing  tliem  how  the 
shilling  subscriptions — insignificant  in  amount,  in- 
dividually— will  give  us  a  national  treasury  of 
150,000/.  They  will  easily  comprehend  how  such 
a  treasury  as  that  will  facilitate  the  achievement  of 
any  constitutional  measure  we  think  proper.  I  shall 
easily  have  my  three  millions  of  shilling  subscribers 
— three  millions  are  gregarious — they  will  soon  be- 
come four — and  when  the  masses  of  the  people  are 
thoroughly  worked,  and  actively  with  us,  then 
we  will  have  excellent  men  in  the  upper  ranks, 
from  time  to  time,  discovering  how  perfectly  feasible 
the  Repeal  is,  and  joining  our  confederacy.  Oh, 
there  is  nothing — nothing  else  for  Ireland !  We 
must  familiarise  the  people^  by  my  system  of  inces- 
sant reiteration,  with  the  enormous  amount  of  ab- 
sentee drain,  and  of  surplus  taxation  ;  we  must 
teach  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  them  to 
comprehend  that  our  measures  will  bring  money 
back  to  Ireland  j  that  our  Irish  taxes  will  be  spent 
in  Ireland  under  an  Irish  Parliament,  and  that  the 
amount  of  those  taxes  will  be  very  much  reduced.  I 
will  hold,  by  my  own  authority,  a  Repeal  Convention 
at  Kilkenny  in  the  ensuing  summer.  It  shall  be  a 
representative  body,  constructed  on  a  plan  analogous 
to  that  which  I  have  sketched  in  the  Repeal  Re- 
ports for  the  revived  Irish  Parliament.     We'll  get 
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the  places  which  are  there  set  down  as  returning 
members,  to  return  delegates  to  the  Kilkenny  Con- 
vention. The  visible  presence  of  this  body — the 
unfolding  and  familiarising  of  our  details,  will  pre- 
pare the  Irish  people's  minds  for  the  advent  of  their 
restored  legislature,  and  stimulate  them  to  struggle 
with  me  for  it.  Oh,  yes !  yes !  I  want  Ireland  for 
the  Irish,  and  the  Irish  for  Ireland !  We  must 
squeeze  the  Saxon  spirit  out  of  the  land." 

*'  Daunt  is  afraid  you  Avant  to  squeeze  liini  out  of 
the  land,"  said  De  Vitt. 

"  Not  the  least,"  said  I;  "  for  although  the  de- 
scendant of  an  Elizabethan  settler,  I  have  not  got 
a  particle  of  the  Saxon  spirit  in  my  breast.  If  nearly 
three  centuries  of  residence  cannot  naturalise  the  de- 
scendants of  foreigners,  you  should  striice  out  some 
good  names  from  your  list  of  patriots,  De  Vitt." 

"  Indeed,"  said  O'Connell,  "  1  do  think  Daunt  has 
tolerable  pretensions  to  be  called  an  Irishman." 

We  were  now  rapidly  approaching  Kingstown;  the 
train  stopped,  and  we  accompanied  O'Connell  on 
board  the  Unjent  steamer.  It  was  a  mild,  soft 
night,  and  the  moon,  nearly  at  full,  shone  with 
great  lustre.  We  walked  on  deck  until  the  next 
half-hour  train  was  starting  for  Dublin.  Our  leader 
then  bade  God  bless  us,  and  took  a  friendly  fare- 
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well;  at  the  same  time  strongly  recommending  De 
Vitt  to  participate  in  the  debates  of  the  Repeal  As- 
sociation. "  If  you  only  consulted  your  professional 
interests,  De  Vitt,  I  should  urge  your  coming 
publicly  forward  there ;  it  would  help  to  introduce 
you  favourably  to  the  public  notice." 


n: 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Repeal  Agitation — Speculations  on  the  EngUsh  disturb- 
ances of  1842 — IVIilitary  Patronage—"  The  Buonaparte  of 
the  Law" — O'ConneU's  Reminiscences  of  his  Early  Days — 
Traits  of  the  Olden  Time  in  Ireland — Thomas  I^Ioore's  Ad- 
vice to  Shell — O'ConneU's  Constitutional  Buoyancy — Pro- 
vincial Missions  for  Repeal  commenced  —  Letter  from 
O'Connell— Revision  of  the  Dublin  Burgess-Roll — O'ConneU's 
jocose  performance  of  that  Labour  —  Termination  of  his 
Year  of  Office— Civic  Banquet. 

I  DID  not  see  mucli  of  0'Cor»nell  in  1842.  The 
session  of  Parliament  detained  him  in  London  from 
May  until  August.  During  his  absence  in  London 
I  conducted  the  public  business  of  the  Repeal  As- 
sociation until  I  was  called  to  Scotland  in  order  to 
extend  the  Repeal  confederacy  in  that  kingdom. 
While  in  Edinburgh  I  formed  some  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing friendships  of  my  life,  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  family  of  our  zealous  and  indefatigable 
ally,  Charles  Glendonwyn  Scott. 

When  I  returned  to  Ireland,  O'Connell  had  not 
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yet  arrived  from  London.  But  he  sent,  as  an  avant 
courier  of  his  approach,  the  following  epistle  to  Mr. 
Kay: — 

"  London,  6th  August,  1842. 

"  My  Dear  Ray — I  am  sincerely  sorry  that  it  will  not  be  in 
my  power  to  be  in  Dublin  before  Wednesday;  but  on  that  day  it 
is  my  intention  to  be  there,  and  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  perfect 
organisation  of  the  Repeal  agitation.  Have  for  me  an  accurate 
return  of  the  parishes  and,  districts  in  Dublin,  and  the  rest  of 
Leinster  in  which  any  exertions  have  been  made  in  favour  of  Re- 
peal since  the  25th  of  March  last,  the  date  of  the  renewed  exer- 
tion for  Ireland.  The  apathy  by  Avhich  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
is  paralysed  must  soon  give  way  to  the  conviction  that  Ireland 
has  nothing  to  depend  on  but  her  own  exertions.  How  foolish 
it  is  in  the  writers  of  the  '  Dublin  Magazine'  to  suggest  the 
formation  of  a  Liberal  party  in  Ireland  unconnected  with  Re- 
peal— foolish  to  the  last  degree.  Who,  besides  the  Repealers, 
are  liberal  in  Ireland  ?  Some  few  barristers,  who  dream  of 
the  restoration  of  Whiggism — of  Whiggism  that  has  passed  by 
never  to  return.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Cloncurry  adheres  to  his 
opinions  of  former  days;  but  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
activity  from  him,  benumbed  as  he  must  be  by  the  wretched 
Toryism  of  his  son.  The  house  of  Leinster  may  be  called 
*  The  Castle  of  Indolence,'  where  the  son  outsleeps  the  father. 
Alas  !  alas  !  for  poor  Ireland,  she  has  indeed  no  friends. 

"  But  shall  we  despair?  I  will  try  the  thrilling  trumpet 
that  has  often  before  caused  despair  to  hope,  and  torpor  to  be 
roused  into  energy.  I  do  not  despair,  nor  does  the  chill  of  an 
ungenial  legislature  diminish  the  glow  of  hope  which  I  derive 
from  the  subdued  but  reviving  flame  of  genuine  Irish  pa- 
triotism. The  people  of  Ireland  are  true  to  the  heart's  core  ;  the 
clergy  of  the  people  are  as  sincere  in  their  love  of  fatherland  as 
they  are  eminent  in  Christian  zeal  and  fervent  piety.  I  do  not 
despair. 

"  So  soon  as  I  arrive  in  Ireland,  I  will  publish  my  address  to 
my  own  constituents;  all  I  desire  is  to  make  them,  clergy  and 
laity,  understand  the  real  position  of  public  affairs.  I  want 
every  Irishman  to  le  convinced  of  this  truth — that  there  is 
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nothing  -vrortli  looking  for  save  the  power  of  governing  our- 
selves, and  of  husbanding  our  national  resources  by  the  resto- 
ration of  our  domestic  legislature. 

"  Have,  I  repeat  it,  prepared,  a  list  of  all  the  parishes  in 
Leinster,  with  the  names  of  the  clergy  of  each  parish,  and  of 
every  layman  therein,  who  shall  have  taken  at  any  bygone  time 
an  active  part  in  the  Repeal  agitation ;  it  is  by  detailed  and 
persevering  exertions  that  public  opinion  will  recover  its  tone 
and  energy  in  Ireland. 

"  Believe  me  to  be,  yours,  very  sincerely, 

"Daniel  O'Connell. 
"T.  :\LRay,  Esq." 

In  a  few  days  O'Connell  arrived.  At  this  period 
tliere  were  extensive  disturbances  throuo'li  tlie  ma- 

o 

nufacturing  districts  in  England,  which  in  some  of 
the  leading  towns  threatened  serious  results. 

*'  This  is  what  I  call  a  blind  rebellion,"  said 
O'Connell,  one  day,  after  dinner;  "  it  has  got  no 
skilful  leaders.  Yet  if  it  should  assume  a  really  for- 
midable aspect,  it  would  end  in  a  partial  revolution. 
In  such  a  case  as  that,  I,  as  Lord  Mayor,  should  go 
to  the  Castle,  and  armed  with  the  government 
authority,  I  should  forthwith  organise  a  city  militia." 

"  Queen  Victoria  might  have  to  run  over  here  for 
protection/'  said  Mr.  Fitzsimon  (the  Liberator's  son- 
in-law). 

*'  I  should  have  two  as  fine  battalions  as  overtook 
the  field,"  continued  O'Connell.  "As  Lord  Mayor 
I  would  be  entitled  to  be  colonel.     I  would  say  to 
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tlie  ranks,  '  You  must  die  if  necessary,  but  you  must 
not  be  defeated.'" 

"  If  matters  took  sucli  a  turn,"  resumed  Fitz- 
simon,  *'  as  to  compel  tbe  Queen  to  seek,  like  James 
the  Second,  protection  in  Ireland  from  her  English 
subjects,  the  result  would  now  be  a  separation  of 
the  countries." 

"  How  differently,"  resumed  O'Connell^  ''  would 
the  English  government  have  treated  Irish  insur- 
gents !  Paddy  would  have  been  shot  down  most 
unceremoniously.  Whereas  in  this  English  ^  blind 
rebelHon,'  the  two  parties  have  been  fighting  each 
other  with  about  as  much  parlour-politeness  as  if  my 
friend  Tom  Arkins*  were  their  master  of  the  cere- 
monies. Yet  it  is  just  possible  that  with  the  enor- 
mous materials  of  discontent,  distress,  and  disaffection 
now  existing  in  England,  matters  may  speedily  be- 
come more  alarming — and  /  may  be  obliged  to  raise 
my  battalions." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  added, 

"  What  we  are  now  saying  is  mere  after-dinner 
table-talk :  and  yet,  dreamy  as  it  is,  it  might  be  a 
reality  ere  this  time  to-morrow.  How  evident  that 
these  rioters  had  no  able  leaders.  If  they  had  such, 
it  would  have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 

♦  The  Sword  Bearer  to  the  Corporation  of  Dublin. 
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break  up  the  railways  and  prevent  the  transmission 
of  the  troops." 

There  was  certainly  this  feature  of  organisation 
among  the  insurgents — that  the  disturbances  simul- 
taneously commenced  in  several  widely  distant  dis- 
tricts, as  if  for  the  purpose  of  exhausting  the  military 
force  by  division. 

Amongst  O'Connell's  anecdotes  this  evening,  was 
one  of  the  son  of  a  Wexford  elector,  whose  father 
had  been  promised  patronage  by  a  member  of  the 
Loftus  family,  in  return  for  a  vote.  The  father's 
ambition  aimed  at  a  serjeantcy  in  the  artillery. 
Lord  Loftus,  on  applying  for  this  post  for  the 
youth,  was  informed  that  it  was  totally  impossible 
to  grant  his  request,  inasmuch  as  it  required  a  pre- 
vious service  of  six  years  to  qualify  a  candidate  for 
the  serjeantcy.  "  Does  it  require  six  years'  service 
to  qualify  him  for  a  lieutenant  ?"  demanded  Lord 
Loftus.  "  Certainly  not,"  was  the  answer.  "  Well, 
can't  you  make  him  a  lieutenant,  then  ?"  rejoined 
his  lordship. 

"Whereupon,"  said  O'Connell,  laughing  heartily, 
"  the  fellow  was  made  a  lieutenant,  for  no  better 
reason  than  just  because  he  wasn't  fit  to  be  a  Ser- 
jeant !" 

We  talked  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
in  Westland  Row.     I  criticized  its  architectural  de- 
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formity.  O'Connell  said  it  had  one  valuable  and 
redeeming  quality— 'internal  convenience. 

"  I  was,"  he  continued,  "  one  of  the  chief  workers 
of  the  change  of  situation  from  that  old  spot  in 
Townsend  Street  to  Westland  Row.  The  priests 
were  all  in  favour  of  the  change — no  man  could 
deny  its  advantages.  However,  old  Dunne — one 
of  those  pious  laymen,  who  always  like  to  rule  the 
priests  if  they  can — violently  opposed  the  change  ; 
but  we  had  him  at  last  in  a  glorious  minority. 
When  beaten,  he  said  to  the  priests;  'I  defeated 
you  before  on  this  question,  and  I  would  have 
beaten  you  now  again,  only  that  you  brought  out 
against  me  the  Bonaparte  of  the  law^  I  wish  we 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  Pugin  for  our 
architect.  He  would  have  given  us  something 
better  for  our  23,000Z.  than  the  ugly  mass  of 
building  we've  got." 

On  Sunday,  the  21st  of  August,  O'Connell  dined 
with  his  son  John,  who  had  taken  lodgings  at 
Monkstown,  near  Dunleary,  for  the  sake  of  sea- 
air.  Steele  and  I  were  of  the  party.  I  never 
saw  the  Liberator  in  higher  spirits,  or  abandon  him- 
self more  thoroughly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour. 
He  walked  along  the  pier  at  Kingstown  for  two 
hours  before  dinner,  laughing  with  the  glee  of  a 
schoolboy  escaped  from  his  tasks ;  occasionally  stop- 
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ping  to  talk  witli  the  youtlis  who  held  their  angling- 
rods  upon  the  brink,  examining  the  fish  they  had 
caught,  and  contrasting  its  quality  and  size  with 
those  of  the  fish  at  Darrynane.  When  he  had  thus 
sauntered  on,  until  we  had  almost  reached  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  pier,  the  Liverpool  steamer,  which 
w^as  just  paddling  out  of  the  harbour,  approached. 
"  Out  of  my  way,  you  miscreant!"  cried  O'Connell, 
bounding  past  a  young  man  on  the  rough,  uneven 
verge  of  the  pier — and  away  he  ran,  till  he  reached 
the  point  that  aflforded  the  nearest  view  of  the 
vessel.  When  she  had  cleared  the  harbour,  he 
turned  to  gaze  upon  the  landward  prospect,  ex- 
claiming: "It  is  beautiful!  exquisitely  beautiful! 
but  it  wants  the  boldness  and  wildness  of  Darry- 
nane. How  lovely  is  the  glassy  smoothness  of  the 
sea  I" 

Our  party  at  dinner  included  Steele,  Ray,  and 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Whelan.  Steele,  John  O'Con- 
nell, and  I,  amused  ourselves  squibbing  off  execrable 
puns  at  each  other.  O'Connell  spoke  of  his  own 
early  days. 

"  The  first  hig  book  I  ever  read,"  said  he,  "  was 
Captain  Cook's  '  Voyage  round  the  World.'  I  read 
it  with  intense  avidity.  When  the  other  children 
would  ask  mo  to  play  with  them,  I  used  to  run 
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away,  and  take  my  book  to  tlie  window,  tliat  is 
now  converted  into  a  press,  in  the  housekeeper's 
room  at  Darrynane  ;  there  I  used  to  sit  with  my 
legs  crossed,  tailor-like,  devouring  the  adventures 
of  Cook.  His  book  helped  to  make  me  a  good 
geographer — I  took  an  interest  in  tracing  out  his 
voyages  upon  the  map.  That  was  in  1784.  I 
don^t  think  I  ever  met  a  book  that  took  a  greater 
grasp  of  me — there  used  I  to  sit  reading  it,  some- 
times crying  over  it,  wdiilst  the  other  boys  were 
playing/' 

Speaking  of  the  old  mode  of  estimating  the 
value  of  a  district  of  land,  as  supporting  so  many 
head  of  cattle,  &c.,  O'Connell  said, 

*^It  was  the  most  natural,  in  fact,  the  only  way, 
of  computing  the  value.  In  the  remoter  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  the  gentry  who  had  large  properties 
often  moved  from  one  of  their  farms  to  another;  as  soon 
as  they  and  their  household  had  eaten  up  the  produce 
of  one  farm,  they  migrated  to  consume  the  food  fur- 
nished by  the  next.  We  had,  ourselves,  a  house  at 
Logher,  and  the  family  occasionally  moved  there 
from  Darrynane." 

"  I  think,"  said  Dr.  Whelan,  "  that  it  would  have 
been  a  better  plan  to  bring  the  provisions  to  the 
principal  residence." 
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'*  No,"  rejoined  O'Connell  ;  ^'  it  was  easier,  and 
cheaper^  for  the  family  to  move  to  the  food,  than 
to  bring  the  food  to  them.  The  conveyances  were 
bad,  the  roads  a  great  deal  worse !  In  some  dis- 
tricts there  were  neither  roads  nor  cars  in  those 
days;  and  where  the  farms  were  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other,  the  best  possible  way  was 
to  mount  the  household  upon  horseback,  and  tran- 
sport them  all  to  the  provisions." 

Talking  away  from  one  subject  to  another,  he 
mentioned  O'Leary,  who  was  shot  in  1773,  by 
Morris,  of  Dunkettle,  near  Cork. 

*'  That  man's  son,"  said  O'Connell,  '^  was  the 
father  of  two  fine  boys.  He  brought  up  one  of 
them  a  Protestant,  and  the  other  a  Catholic.  The 
poor  children  early  showed  the  belligerent  spirit  of 
religious  hostility.  Tliey  were  always  squabbling. 
The  Catholic  brother  would  say,  *  We'll  get  Eman- 
cipation in  spite  of  you  ! ' — '  No,  you  rascal  I'  the 
Protestant  brother  would  answer,  '  we'll  keep  our 
foot  upon  your  necks!' " 

Speaking  of  his  protracted  struggle  against  Ca- 
tholic disabilities,  he  said  that,  prior  to  the  great 
Emancipation  meeting,  held  at  the  Freemasons 
Tavern,  in  London,  in  1825,  Moore,  the  poet,  had 
written  to  caution  Sheil  against  giving  full  license 
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to  Ills  flowery  and  ornate  eloquence,  in  presence  of 
an  English  auditory.  "  I  know  the  English  flower- 
market  better  than  you  do,*"  said  Moore,  "  and  too 
much  ornament  won't  suit  their  taste."  Shell  un- 
luckily took  the  advice ;  repressed  his  natural  bent ; 
and  tried  to  be  cold,  unadorned,  and  Anglican. 
His  speech  was  a  failure.  Warned  by  experience, 
he  gave  full  scope  to  his  genius  on  the  next  occa- 
sion— was  in  the  highest  degree  impassioned  and 
eloquent,  and  was  received  with  perfect  rapture  by 
his  audience. 

O'Connell  always  spoke  with  the  highest  admi- 
ration of  Shell's  extraordinary  abilities,  and  with 
strong  personal  regard  f  )r  his  old  fellow-leader  in 
the  struggle  for  Emancipation.  "  But  I'll  tell  you  a 
mistake  he  made/^  he  w^ould  add;  "  he  was  wrong 
to  have  taken  a  silk  gown  before  I  got  one." 

I  never  knew  O'Connell  more  lively  and  animated, 
more  disposed  to  enjoy  himself  and  to  contribute  to 
the  merriment  of  others,  than  during  the  evening 
of  which  this  chapter  is  a  record.  He  had,  as  I 
well  knew,  many  causes  of  painful  anxiety,  both 
public  and  private;  but  I  had  often  observed,  that 
he  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  faculty  of  dis- 
embarrassing his  mind  of  the  pressure  of  annoyance. 
Indeed,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  he   must  have 
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sunk  beneath  the  arduous  labours  of  his  life.  I 
have  often  been  astonished  at  the  buoyancy  of 
spirits  with  which  he  used  to  throw  off  a  speech  at 
the  Corn  Exchange,  arousing  Ireland  *'from  the 
centre  to  the  sea,"  at  the  very  time  when  some 
source  of  private  vexation  existed  ;  which,  had 
another  man  been  exposed  to  its  influence,  would 
have  rendered  the  sufferer  incapable  of  any  public 
effort.  But  there  seemed  to  exist  within  O'Con- 
nell's  breast  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  buoyant 
mirthfulness,  which  not  only  sustained  him  in  his 
public  labours,  but  diffused  its  influence  over  the 
whole  circle  of  his  familiar  associates.  The  hu- 
morous intonation  of  his  voice,  the  arch  expression 
of  his  eye,  gave  racy  zest  to  many  a  trifle  of  the 
hour,  which  in  other  hands  would  have  been 
abundantly  flat  and  pointless. 

I  have  already  said,  tliat  during  this  entire  year 
I  saw  but  little  of  him.  The  parliamentary  session 
demanded  his  presence  during  the  summer  in  Lon- 
don. In  the  autumn  I  was  appointed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation to  take  his  place  in  organising  the  province 
of  Leinster  in  the  Repeal  movement.  John  O'Con- 
nell  and  Ray  were  at  the  same  time  deputed  to 
organise  Connaught  and  Munster.  Our  trio  assem- 
bled at  the  Mansion  House,  on  the  night  of  Septem- 
ber the  llth,  1842,  in  order  to  compare  notes,  and 

VOL.  IT.  G 
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regulate  our  plans  for  tlie  campaign.     I  have  else- 
where given  details  of  the  progress  of  the  mission.* 

On  the  12th  we  set  out.  O'Connell  addressed 
the  following  epistle  to  me,  on  the  subject  of  our 
undertaking : 

''  Darrynane  Abbey,  9th  Sept.,  1842. 

"  My  Dear  Daunt, — I  hope  you  are  making 
arrangements  for  opening  the  campaign  of  agitation^ 
It  is  time  it  were  begun.  But  act  cautiously : — ^be 
sure  to  have  the  approval  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in 
every  place  you  move  to.  I  intended  to  have  written 
to  you  at  greater  length,  but  will  defer  it  until 
Sunday  or  Monday.  Write  to  me  fully  all  the 
prospects  of  the  approaching  campaign. 

"  Is  there  any  thing  you  wish  me  to  do,  or  say,  or 
write  ? 

"Communicate  my  orders  to  my  dear  friend,' 
Tom  Steele5t  to  keep  his  bed  until  his  physician  tells 
him  he  may  rise. 

*'  Yours,  my  dear  Daunt,  most  sincerely, 

'*  Daniel  O'Connell." 

The  missionaries  had  anticipated  the  request  con- 
veyed in  this  communication,  which  reached  me  at 
Mulhngar.    In  reply,  I  begged  the  Liberator  might 

*  See  "  Ireland  and  Her  Agitators,"  p.  236. 

f  Steele  had  been  dangerously  ill  during  the  summer. 
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address,  tliroiigh  the  newspapers,  a  letter  to  tlie 
people  of  Ireland,  calling  upon  tliem  to  rally  round 
tlie  missionaries  of  Repeal.  He  shortly  afterwards 
did  so. 

Municipal  business  called  liim  from  his  mountain 
home.  He  was  compelled  most  reluctantly  to  abridge 
his  stay  at  Darrynane,  in  order  to  revise  tlie  burgess- 
roll  of  Dublin. 

It  was  a  Herculean  task.  The  list  contained  the 
names  of  18,000  persons,  the  claims  of  whom  were 
to  be  severally  investigated.  The  time  w^as  limited 
by  the  statute,  possibly  with  the  object  of  throw- 
ing difficulty  in  the  way  of  attaining  the  franchise. 
Wagers  were  laid  that  O'Conncll  would  be  unequal 
to  the  labour;  that,  in  fact,  no  human  power  could 
condense  the  necessary  business  within  the  limited 
period  assigned  for  its  performance. 

*'  We'll  try  it,  at  any  rate,"  said  O'Connell.  And 
to  work  he  set — ^jesting,  quizzing,  and  punning  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  his  monotonous  duty. 

"It  is  a  tremendous  piece  of  work,"  said  Fitz- 
Pa trick,  in  a  letter  to  me  ;  "  but  the  labour  sits 
lightly  .on  our  indefatigable  friend." 

And  so  it  did,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following 
Jeux  d'espnt,  which  I  take  from  the  reports  in  the 
Dubhn  Morning  Papers  of  the  period. 
g2 
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"  CONSCIENCE  ! 

"The  name  ofMyles  Magrath  being  called,  one  of  the  collec- 
tors was  asked  what  profession  Mr.  Magrath  belonged  to  ? 

"  Collector— He  is  a  crier  in  the  Court  of  Conscience. 

♦'Lord  Mayor— Mr.  Magrath  would  have  to  cry  a  long  time 
indeed  in  that  court  before  Conscience  would  answer  his  calls 
there  (roars  of  laughter)." 

A  gentleman  named  "  Stanley  Ireland"  presented 
himself  as  a  claimant  for  the  franchise. 

"Mr.  Stanley  Ireland  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Crean  for 
non-payment  of  pipe-water  tax. 

"Lord  Mayor— I  did  not  think  an  objection  to  '  Ireland - 
would  come  from  your  side. 

"  Mr.  Crean — You  know  we  do  not  like  the  name  of  Stanley 
though  (laughter). 

"  Lord  Mayor — But  by  admitting  Stanley  you  extend  the 
franchise  to  -  Ireland'  (loud  laughter). 

"  It  was  discovered  that  the  tax  was  paid,  and  Mr.  Ireland 
was  admitted. 

"  Lord  Mayor— Well,  this  is  a  great  day  for  Ireland  (roars 
of  laughter). 

"  The  next  name  was  Henry  Chinnery  Justice.  When  the 
word '  Justice '  was  called, 

"  Mr.  Wauchob  said— Now,  my  lord,  you  cannot  but  say 
that  you  have  Justice  very  near  Ireland  (loud  laughter). 

"  There  appeared  a  Mr.  Carew  Smyth,  whose  claim  to  be  en- 
rolled as  a  burgess  of  the  Merrion  ward  had  been  admitted  on 
the  preceding  Thursday,  and  who,  addressing  himself  to  the 
court,  begged  that  the  Lord  Mayor  would  be  good  enough  to 
rectify  an  error  into  Avhich  he  had  fallen  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  his  (Mr.  S.'s)  name  had  been  spelled  upon  the 
burgess  list.  His  lordship  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  to 
have  stated  that  he  was  acquainted  with  him  (Mr.  Smyth)  for 
very  many  years,  and  that  he  always  knew  him  to  spell  his 
name  with  an  i  and  not  with  a  y.  The  very  opposite  was  the 
fact ;  for  he  had  always  written  his  name  with  a  ?/  /  and  as  his 
name'had  been  erroneously  inserted  in  consequence  of  his  lord- 
ship's misapprehension,  he  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  the  error 
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were  now  corrected  by  substituting  '  Sm?/tli'  for  '  Smtth'  in  the 
entry  upon  the  burgess  roll  (laughter).  He  was  very  anxious 
that  this  should  be  done. 

"  Lord  Mayor — I  am  sorry  we  have  committed  any  error 
which  causes  you  annoyance,  sir.  We  will  cheerfully  rectify 
it,  since  you  have  had  your  walk  over  here  about  it.  You  wish 
to  have  your  name  spelt  Smyth,  and  not  Smith. 

"  Mr.  Smyth — Exactly,  my  lord.  You  were  under  the  im- 
pression I  was  iS.wi./J./it.,  and  when  remonstrated  with  to  spell  it 
S.m.y.t.li,  you  are  reported  to  have  said  to  Mr.  Stokes  that  '  you 
would  not  knock  out  my  i  to  please  him  (loud  laughter)  ;  that 
I  was  a  smith,  at  all  events,  and  that  I  might  hammer  away.^ — 
Pray  have  the  error  rectified. 

"  Lord  Mayor  (laughing) — Oh,  certainly,  sir;  I  am  sorry  that 
j'ou  were  occasioned  any  uneasiness.  We  will  knock  out  your 
i.  since  you  desire  it  (loud  laughter) ;  and  we'll  give  you  a  y  with 
a  sweeping  tail  as  long  as  my  own. 

"  Mr.  Smyth  bowed  and  retired,  seemingly  much  satisfied." 

Mr.  Blackburne,  the  Tory  Attorney- General,  who 
was  on  the  eve  of  his  appointment  as  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  applied  for  the  franchise. 

"Lord  Mayor— Is  there  any  objection  to  this  claimant? 

"  Mr.  Crean — Yes,  my  lord,  I  have  an  objection  to  his  being 
placed  upon  the  roll. 

"Lord  Mayor — But  have  you  any  objection  to  his  being 
placed  in  the  Rolls  ?  " 

Serjeant  (now  Judge)  Jackson— an  enthusiastic 
abettor  of  the  tithe-system,  ministers'  money,  and 
so  forth,  applied  for  the  franchise,  and 

"was  objected  to  on  behalf  of  the  Liberals  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  not  paid  '  Ministers'  INIoney.' 

"  The  collector  was  asked  if  such  was  the  fact?  and  he  replied 
that  the  gentleman  was  certainly  in  arrear.  Shouts  of  laughter 
followed  this  announcement. 
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"  Lord  Mayor— I  should  feel  very  sorry  if  lie  was  returned  for 
any  other  tax  m  arrear. 

"  Mr.  Stokes— It  is  fortunate  for  the  learned  judge  he  is  not 
now  in  Parliament,  for  what  has  transpired  here  would  become 
a  standing  joke  there  for  your  lordship." 

In  trutli,  Jackson's  remissness  in  tlie  payment  of 
liis  "  ministers'  money"  is  only  one  among  ten 
thousand  instances  of  a  similar  description.  The 
loudest  advocates  of  State  Protestantism,  have 
themselves  been  as  frequently  defaulters  in  the  pay- 
ment of  tithe  to  the  parsons,  as  the  Catholic.people, 
upon  whom  they  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  that 
odious  impost. 

A  singular  case  of  arrear  in  a  different  tax  was 
exhibited : 

"  The  non-payment  of  poor-rate  was  made  a  subject  of  ob- 
jection to  various  parties  living  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Castle.  The  collector  stated  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  col- 
lect one  penny  poor-rate  out  of  the  Castle,  and  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant himself  (Earl  De  Grey)  was  in  arrear  to  the  tune  of 
74L 

"  Lord  l^Iayor — The  Lord  Lieutenant !  you  shock  me  I 

"  Mr.  Stokes— Did  Lord  Ebrington  owe  any  of  that  sum? 

"  Collector — Yes,  indeed  he  did." 

Notwithstanding  O'Connell's  indefatigable  appli- 
cation to  his  laborious  task,  yet  he  feared,  on  the 
last  two  days,  that  he  could  not  accomplish  what 
yet  remained  undone.  He,  however,  resolved  to 
persevere — and  succeeded.  His  success  was  tri- 
umphantly announced  to  me  in    an   epistle  from 
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FitzPatrick,  from  whicli  I  give  the  following  ex- 
tract: 

"  Dublin,  October  16,  1842. 

^^  O'Connell  has  *  blazoned  new  honours  on  his 
crowded  shield/  In  fact,  he  has  completed  the 
municipal  revision  of  18,000  names  strong,  at  within 
five  minutes  to  twelve  last  night — the  legal  hour  for 
closing !  This  achievement  is,  indeed,  matter  for 
special  wonder.  The  Enghsh  revision  courts  have, 
in  every  instance,  failed  to  effect  the  business  within 
the  period,  even  although  none  of  their  lists  of 
claimants  equalled  in  numerical  force  that  which 
our  Hercules  has  disposed  of 

*'  Unfavourable,  too,  as  the  nature  of  the  investi- 
gation obviously  was  to  the  manifestation  of  his 
mighty  capabiHties,  yet  he  contrived,  even  through 
it,  to  develop  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  judge. 
So  say  the  'primates  of  the  law.  Truly  it  is  a 
singular  exploit.  O'Connell  has  proved  the  achieve- 
ment to  be  practicable  by  him;  but  succeeding 
years  will  show, 

"  '  That  other  mayors  toil  after  hira  in  vain.'  " 

******* 

As  O'Connell  toiled  away  towards  the  close  of 
his  task,  various  efforts  were  made  by  the  adverse 
party  to  interrupt  him.      "My  Lord  Mayor,  the 
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time's  run  out" — ^'  My  Lord  Mayor,  it's  two 
minutes  past  twelve  o'clock."  But  O'Connell 
would  not  be  distracted,  and  he  continued  marking 
off  tlic  names  with  great  celerity,  his  watch  lying 
on  the  table  before  him.  Every  moment  was  pre- 
cious ;  and  in  order  that  the  work  mis^ht  be 
brought  to  a  close  within  the  prescribed  period,  he 
admitted,  without  examination,  during  the  last 
hour,  several  Tory  claimants  ;  being  conscious  that 
the  Liberal  numerical  strength  must,  at  all  events, 
leave  the  foe  in  a  minority;  whilst,  if  he  should 
fail  in  concluding  the  revision  before  midnight,  all 
his  previous  toil  would  go  for  nothing. 

When  he  stood  up,  at  five  minutes  before  twelve, 
to  proclaim  that  the  last  name  on  the  -whole  list 
had  been  reached,  the  announcement  elicited  a 
burst  of  astonishment  and  applause,  from  foes  as 
well  as  friends  ;  and  many  of  the  former  could 
not  avoid  congratulating  him  upon  his  extraordi- 
nary triumph,  in  the  hearty  zeal  of  their  admiration. 

His  year  of  mayoralty  now  rapidly  approached 
its  close;  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  exemp- 
tion from  its  multiplied  annoyances.  "  In  another 
fortnight,"  said  he,  in  a  speech  at  the  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation, "  I'll  have  the  privilege  of  knocking  down 
any  man  who  calls  me  '  My  Lord.'  " 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1842,  he  quitted  his 
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municipal  office.  His  successor,  Mr.  George  Roe, 
a  Protestant  gentleman,  was  unanimously  cliosen  by 
the  Corporation.  There  was,  of  course,  a  grand 
civic  procession — O'Connell  occupied  the  old  glass 
coach,  so  delightful  to  all  the  amateurs  of  raree- 
shows. 

The  evening  banquet  given  by  the  new  Lord 
Mayor  was  rendered  interesting  by  the  festive  har- 
mony of  men  of  the  most  opposite  politics  ;  and 
O'Connell  seized  the  occasion  to  impress  upon 
all  parties  the  necessity  of  casting  old  feuds  into 
oblivion.  In  returning  thanks  for  the  toast  of  his 
health,  he  said  : 

"  That  if  his  loved  friend  the  Lord  Mayor  had  expressed  the 
gratification  which  he  felt  at  the  manner  in  which  his  name 
had  been  received  by  the  company,  how  much  more  intense 
must  his  (Mr.  O'Connell's)  feelings  be,  when  he  found  himself 
the  object  of  such  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  applause  (hear, 
hear).  There  Avere  sentiments  which  could  not  be  described — 
feelings  which  could  not  be  translated  into  words — there  was  a 
glow  of  the  soul  which  miglit  be  felt,  but  which  could  not  be  com- 
municated, and  he  felt  the  truth  of  this  assertion  that  moment 
most  deeply,  most  sincerely,  and  most  unequivocally  (loud  cheers). 
Perhaps  it  was  merely  an  overweening  vanity,  while  he  attri- 
buted it  to  a  higher  and  a  nobler  sentiment,  which  induced  him 
to  think  that  they  had  spent  a  useful  day  for  Ireland.  Yet  he 
could  not  prevent  his  mind  from  dwelling  with  feelings  of  un- 
feigned delight  upon  the  remembrance  of  that  day,  for  the  de- 
monstrations which  they  had  Avitnessed  proved  that  political 
rancour  was  not  a  sentiment  indigenous  to  their  hearts,  but  that 
party  feeling  melted  away  before  the  genial  warmth  of  generous 
confidence  and  kindness.  Why  should  they  stand  aloof  one 
from  the  other  ?    Why  suffer  obsolete  prejudices,  which  were 
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disgraceful  to  their  natures,  to  prevent  them  from  joining  toge- 
ther with  that  unanimity  of  word  and  action  which  it  was  de- 
lightful to  find  in  men  of  the  same  country?  Were  they  not  all 
Irishmen  ?  Were  they  not  all  combined  for  the  common  advan- 
tage of  their  native  land?  Paltry  and  degrading  were  the  piti- 
able prejudices  which  had  heretofore  prevented  them  from  re- 
garding each  other  as  friends  and  brothers,  and  surely  it  was 
now  full  time  that  they  should  emerge  from  the  slavish  influence 
of  that  unhappy  spirit  of  disunion  which  could  only  serve  to 
bring  disquietude  to  themselves  and  irreparable  injury  to  their 
country.  Oh,  if  the  same  delightful  spirit  of  unanimity  and 
harmony  which  animated  the  breasts  of  all  who  were  assembled 
in  that  goodly  company  could  be  diffused  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  distracted  land,  what  greatness  was  there 
that  she  might  not  achieve — what  happiness  that  she  might  not 
accomplish?  (loud  cheers.)  Too  long  had  they  been  divided  ; 
but  he  thanked  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  noble  example  of  libe- 
rality which  he  had  set,  and  most  ardently  did  he  hope  that 
every  man  in  Ireland  who  possessed  any  portion  of  that  en- 
lightenment and  discernment  for  which  his  friend  was  distin- 
guished, would  come  forward  and  adopt  a  similar  course  of  con- 
duct. Why  should  they  be  severed  any  longer?  They  had  a 
common  country  to  serve,  and  a  common  duty  to  perform — 
there  was  much  to  be  remedied,  much  to  be  redressed — 
but  it  was  by  union,  concord,  and  good-fellowship  alone 
that  they  could  hope  to  accomplish  the  important  de- 
signs which  it  was  necessary  to  achieve  (hear,  hear). — 
He  thanked  Heaven  that  in  the  Corporation  nothing  like  party 
spirit  had  been  displayed;  and  that  althougli  they  occasionally 
counted  one  side  against  the  other,  no  sentiment  hadever  escaped 
from  the  lips  of  a  member  of  the  council  which  savoured  of 
acrimony  or  political  rancour  (cheers).  Why  should  not  this 
spirit  be  fostered  and  cherished,  until  its  benign  influence  should 
be  diffused  throughout  the  land,  bringing  peace  to  the  distracted 
breast,  and  shedding  the  blessings  of  concord  and  of  happiness 
all  round?  They  had  begun  well,  and  if  there  was  in  the  civic 
chair  last  year  a  man  of  one  religion,  he  thanked  Heaven  that 
it  would  be  filled  by  a  man  of  a  different  religion  during  the  year 
ensuing.  Most  strenuously  and  most  zealously  had  he  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  endeavoured  during  his  year  of  office  to  pursue  a 
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course  of  the  strictest  impartiality;  but  whatever  became  of 
the  last  year,  no  man  who  came  before  his  esteemed  friend  who 
now  held  the  mayoralty,  could  imagine  for  one  instant  that  his 
religious  or  political  tenets  could  have  any  influence  in  promo- 
ting or  retarding  his  rights.  One  day  such  as  the  present  was 
worth  whole  centuries  of  strife.  It  served  to  knit  men  toge- 
ther in  the  bonds  of  amity — it  consolidated  public  opinion — it 
conciliated  hearts  Avhich  heretofore  had  been  adverse,  audit  con- 
tributed to  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
by  making  her  sons  dwell  together  in  harmony.  He  had  declared 
at  the  commencement  that  he  could  not  translate  the  feelings 
of  his  heart,  and  never  did  he  feel  more  inadequate  to  the  task 
than  at  the  present  moment.  He  was  dreaming  aloud.  He 
never  thought  that  he  should  see  such  a  day  as  that  (cheers). 
This  was  the  consummation  for  Avhich  he  had  been  battling  for 
many  a  year,  and  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  his  OAvn  heart,  he 
would  declare  in  the  presence  of  his  God,  who  would  judge  him, 
that  this  was  the  dearest  object  of  his  life.  They  had  been 
kind  enough  to  make  him  think  that  he  had  contributed  to  such 
a  day;  but  of  this  he  was  confident,  that  his  friend  Mr.  Roe  had 
done  more  than  even  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  toAvards  this  consum- 
mation, The  citizens  of  Dublin  Avere  happy  in  being  able  to  se- 
lect for  their  chief  magistrate  a  man  of  such  high  character — of 
such  unsullied  honour— a  man  who,  in  every  relation  of  life,  had 
won  the  respect  of  his  fellow-men,  and  avIio,  in  a  country  where 
party  spirit  unfortunately  ran  to  too  high  a  pitch,  had  been  so 
singularly  fortunate  as  to  conciliate  to  himself  the  good  wishes 
and  good  opinions  of  all  classes  indiscriminately.  These  re- 
marks were  the  outpourings  of  his  heart  rather  than  the  studied 
compositions  of  the  brain ;  as  such  he  would  have  them  regarded." 

Alderman  Butt,  of  Tory  celebrity,  made  a  speech, 
wliich  he  ended  by  quoting  and  adopting  O'Connell's 
oft-repeated  wish  to  behold  Ireland — 

"  Great,  glorious,  and  free. 
First  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  sea." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Progress  of  Repeal — Escape  of  O'Connell  from  the  Orange 
Party — Recollection  of  the  Shearses — O'Connell's  Bar  Prac- 
tice— A  Civil  Visit  refused — Journey  to  Munster — O'Con- 
nell's Recollections  of  1797  and  1803— Judge  Finucane's 
Charge — Epigram  on  a  Sign  Post,  by  Hussey  Burgh — Ap- 
propriative Ladies — Eloquence  in  a  Newspaper — Rev.  Robert 
Manning's  Answer  to  Leslie's  Case  Stated. 

A  FEW  days  afterwards,  Colonel  Markey*  visited 
O'Connell.  Markey's  tendencies  were  naturally 
loyal;  but,  like  many  otliers,  he  had  been  forced 
into  the  insurrection  of  1798  by  the  intolerable 
tyranny  of  the  then  existing  government.  He  had, 
in  childhood,  been  enrolled  in  the  national  cause. 
When  only  six  years  old,  his  father  brought  him  to 
a  review  of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  at  Bellew's  Town ; 
and  the  child's  feeble  hands  held  a  mimic  standard 
in  the  front  of  the  patriotic  muster. 

"  I  believe,  Markey,"  said  O'Connell,  "  that  you 
and  Cloney  are  the  only  two  colonels  of  the  United 

♦  Colonel  of  the  United  Irishmen,  1798. 
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Irislimen  now  surviving  in  Ireland.  Poor  Sterne 
Harte,  who  died  tlie  other  day,  was  a  major.  Well, 
how  times  are  changed,  my  old  friend !  We  are 
on  the  eve  of  infinitely  greater  changes.  What  a 
feature  of  the  times,  to  have  seventeen  Tories  in 
our  Corporation,  unanimously  joining  in  that  vote 
of  thanks  to  me  on  my  quitting  office  as  Lord 
Mayor!" 

"  Aye,"  said  Markey,  "  and  there  in  Drogheda, 
the  other  day,  we  saw  Ball,  of  Ball's  Grove,  the 
head  of  one  of  the  staunchest  Tory  families  in 
Ireland,  suddenly  sending  in  his  ten  pound  contri- 
bution to  the  O'Connell  fund.  I  was  sitting  on  the 
bench,  beside  the  Mayor,  when  the  letter  arrived. 
I  protest,  we  could  scarcely  have  been  more  as- 
tonished, if  the  town-house  had  walked  into  the 
Boyne !" 

"  That  the  rational  and  sagacious  of  their  party  will 
come  round,"  said  O'Connell,  "  is  a  matter  of  gra- 
dual, but  certain  occurrence.  The  common  sense 
of  the  case  is  so  completely  with  us.  Well,  no 
doubt  these  things  are  triumphs.  Orange  Tories 
uniting  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  me  !  to  me,  who  have 
twice  been  preserved,  by  the  special  protection  of 
Providence,  from  being  murdered  by  Orangemen  ! 
You  well  remember,  Markey,  how  we  heard  the 
signal-shots   fired   far   away   to  the   left,    on   that 
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journey  to  the  north,  in  1835.  I  did  not  know  the 
route,  and,  providentially,  gave  wrong  instructions 
to  the  postillions.  The  Orangemen  had  mustered 
on  the  bridge,  in  the  long  flat  bog,  near  Omagh — a 
dangerous  pass,  without  battlements — they  were  re- 
solved to  have  destroyed  me,  either  by  flinging  me 
into  the  river,  or  creating  a  riot,  and  shooting  me  in 
the  skirmish.  Well,  God  took  care  of  me,  I  trust, 
for  a  good  purpose  for  Ireland." 

On  the  following  day.  Dr.  Madden,  the  author  of 
a  work  on  the  United  Irishmen,  visited  him. 

"  Oh,  Madden!"  cried  O'Connell,  as  he  entered, 
"  I  was  thinking,  as  I  read  your  book,  how  glad 
you  would  have  been  to  learn  a  trifling  incident  I 
could  have  told  you  about  the  Shearses.  I  tra- 
velled with  them,  in  the  Calais  packet,  to  England, 
in  1793.  I  left  Douai  on  the  21st  of  January  in 
that  year,  and  arrived  in  Calais  the  very  day  the 
news  arrived  that  the  King  and  Queen  had  been 
guillotined.  The  packet  had  several  English  on 
board,  who  all,  like  myself,  seemed  to  have  been 
made  confirmed  aristocrats  by  the  sanguinary  horrors 
of  the  Revolution.  They  were  talking  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  execrating  the 
barbarity  of  their  murderers,  when  two  gentlemen 
entered  the  cabin,  a  tall  man  and  a  low  one — 
these  were  the  two  Shearses.     Hearing  the  horrible 
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doings  at  Paris  spoken  of,  John  Sheares  said,  *  We 
were  at  the  execution/  ^  Good  heaven  !^  exclaimed 
one  of  the  Englishmen,  '  how  could  you  have  got 
there?'  '  By  bribing  two  of  the  National  Guard  to 
lend  us  their  uniforms,'  answered  Sheares;  'we 
obtained  a  most  excellent  view  of  the  entire  scene/ 
*  But,  in  God's  name,  how  could  you  endure  to  witness 
such  a  hideous  spectacle?'  resumed  the  Englishman. 
John  Sheares  answered  energetically — I  never  can 
forget  his  manner  of  pronouncing  the  words. 
'  From  love  of  the  cause  1 '  " 

Dr,  Madden  said,  he  would  far  prefer  to  have 
received  some  anecdote  favourable  to  the  character 
of  the  Shearses,  instead  of  one  which  inculpated 
them  in  the  sanguinary  brutality  of  Jacobinism. 

Although  we  must  abhor  the  base  treachery  of 
the  wretch  who  betrayed,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
these  Shearses  into  the  hands  of  the  government, 
yet  it  lessens  our  regret  for  their  fate,  to  know  how 
small  a  claim  they  could  derive  from  their  personal 
character  on  our  compassionate  sympathy. 

O'Connell  added  this  trivial  circumstance — that 
on  the  occasion  of  that  voyage,  the  elder  Sheares 
observed,  that  it  was  the  only  time  he  had  ever 
been  at  sea  without  danger  of  shipwreck.  "  I 
think,  Madden,"  said  he,  in  conclusion,  "  the  whole 
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story  would  have  derived  some  zest  from  my  being 
mixed  up  in  it." 

About  this  period,  old  John  O'Neill  (the  volun- 
teer of  1782),  solicited  the  good  offices  of  O'Con- 
nell,  for  the  children  of  a  man  who  had  recently 
died  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  "  Poor  fellow," 
said  0''Neillj  "  he  was  a  slobbering  sort  of  ma- 
nager. The  Dutch  say,  '  that  when  a  man  becomes 
distressed,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  he  has  not  kept  his 
accounts  with  regularity.' " 

"The  Dutch  are  not  far  from  the  truth,"  ob- 
served O'Connell.  "  I  have  often  seen  prepos- 
terously slobbering  mismanagement  among  men  for 
whom  I  have  been  professionally  concerned.  I  re- 
collect I  once  had  a  client,  an  unlucky  fellow, 
against  whom  a  verdict  had  been  given  for  a  balance 
of  llOOZ,  We  were  trying  to  set  aside  that  ver- 
dict. I  was  young  at  the  bar  at  that  time — my 
senior  counsel  contented  themselves  with  abusing 
the  adverse  witnesses,  detecting  flaws  in  their  evi- 
dence, and  making  sparkling  points; — in  short,  they 
made  very  flourishing  and  eloquent,  but  rather  in- 
effective speeches.  Whilst  they  flourished  away,  I 
got  our  client's  books,  and,  taking  my  place  imme- 
diately under  the  judges'  bench,  I  opened  the 
accounts,  and  went  through  them  all  from  begin- 
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ning  to  end.  I  got  the  whole  drawn  out  by  double 
entry,  and  got  numbers  for  every  voucher.  The 
result  plainly  was,  that  so  far  from  there  being  a 
just  balance  of  llOOZ.  against  our  poor  devil,  there 
actually  was  a  balance  of  700/.  in  his  favour!  al- 
though the  poor  slovenly  blocldiead  did  not  know 
it  himself!  When  my  turn  came,  I  made  the  facts 
as  clear  as  possible  to  judge  and  jury — and  the  jury 
inquired  '  if  they  couldn't  find  a  verdict  of  700Z.  for 
Mr. ?'  I  just  tell  you  the  circumstance,"  con- 
tinued O'Conneli,  "  to  show  you  that  I  kept  an  eye 
on  that  important  branch  of  my  profession." 

One  day,  when  the  Liberator  was  particularly 
occupied,  and  interruption,  of  course,  more  than 
ordinarily  unwelcome,  a  civil  booby  came  in,  and 
apologised  for  not  having  previously  visited  him. 
"  Say  nothing  about  it,"  said  O'Conneli;  '^  I  look 
on  it  as  a  very  great  kindness  when  people  don't 
visit  me." 

On  another  day  of  incessant  political  occupa- 
tion at  the  Mansion-house,  the  servant  announced 
Mr. . 

"  Who  is  Mr. ?"  demanded  O'Conneli.    "  I 

know  many  men  of  that  name."  The  servant  de- 
scended to  the  hall  to  inquire,  and  satisfied  O'Con- 
neli as  to  the  peculiar  identity  of  his  visitor.  "  Go 
ask  him  what's  his  business,"  said  the  Liberator, 

VOL.  II.  H 
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giving  himself  another  short  reprieve.  "  He  says 
his  business  is  to  make  his  bow  to  your  lordship," 
said  the  envoy,  having  made  the  inquiry.  "  Augh ! 
teU  him  I  am  quite  satisfied  to  accept  his  bow 
where  he  is !" 

Driving  out  of  town  one  day  en  route  to  some 
Repeal  destination,  O'Connell  said,  as  we  passed 
Eustace  Street, 

*'  In  my  young  days  there  used  to  be  a  celebrated 
tavern  in  that  street,  where  the  Reformers  of  the 
period  held  many  of  their  meetings.  I  was  at  one 
of  those  meetings  in  1797 — it  was  a  meeting  of  the 
lawyers.  John  Sheares  and  the  present  Judge 
Burton  attended  it." 

"  Had  you  been  then  called  to  the  bar  ?" 

''  No.  I  was  not  then  a  lawyer — I  only  went  as 
a  spectator.  It  was  fortunate  for  me  that  I  could 
not  then  participate  in  the  proceedings.  I  felt 
warmly — and  a  '  young  Catholic  student  stepping 
prominently  forth  in  opposition  to  the  Government, 
would  have  been  in  all  probability  hanged.  I  learned 
much  by  being  a  looker  on  about  that  time.  I  had 
many  good  opportunities  of  acquiring  valuable  in- 
formation, upon  which  I  very  soon  formed  my  own 
judgment.  It  was  a  terrible  time.  The  political 
leaders  of  the  period  could  not  conceive  such  a  thing 
as  a  perfectly  open  and  above-board  political  ma- 
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chinery.  jMy  friend  Richard  Newton  Bennett  was 
an  adjunct  to  the  Directory  of  United  Irishmen.  I 
was  myself  a  United  Irishman.  As  I  saw  how 
matters  worked,  I  soon  learned  the  lesson  to  have  no 
secrets  in  politics.  Other  leaders  made  their  workings 
secret,  and  only  intended  to  bring  out  the  results. 
They  were,  therefore,  perpetually  in  peril  of  trea- 
chery. You  saw  men  on  whose  fidelity  you  would  have 
staked  your  existence  playing  false,  when  tempted 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  bribe  on  the  one  side,  and 
terrified  on  the  other  by  the  danger  of  hanging." 

As  we  passed  through  St.  James's  Street,  he  pointed 
out  a  dusky  red  brick  house,  with  stone  cornices  and 
architraves,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street.* 

^'  That,"  said  he,  *'  was  the  Grand  Canal  Hotel.  One 
night  in  1803  I  searched  every  room  in  that  house." 

'^  For  what  did  you  search  ?" 

"  For  croppies.  I  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Lawyers'  Corps,  and  constantly  on  duty.  After  I 
had  stood  sentry  for  three  successive  nights,  Nicholas 
Purcell  O'Gorman's  turn  came.  He  had  recently 
been  ill,  and  told  me  the  exposure  to  night  air  would 
probably  kill  him.  '  I  shall  be  in  a  sad  predicament,' 
said  he,   '  unless  you  take  my  turn  of  duty  for  me. 

*  That  house  has  been  since  then  pulled  down,  the  ground  it 
occupied  having,  I  believe,  been  required  by  the  Dublin  and 
Cashel  Kailway  Company. 

H  2 
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If  I  refuse,  they'll  accuse  me  of  cowardice  or  croppy- 
ism  ;  if  I  mount  guard  it  will  be  tlie  death  of  me !' 
So  I  took  his  place,  and  thus  stood  guard  for  six 
consecutive  nights.  One  night  a  poor  boy  was  taken 
up  in  Dame  Street  after  midnight — he  said  in  his 
defence  [that  he  was  going  on  a  message  from  his 
master,  a  notary-public,  to  give  notice  for  protest  of 
a  bill — the  hour  seemed  a  very  unlikely  one  for  such 
a  purpose,  and  we  searched  his  person  for  treasonable 
documents.  We  found  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  a 
sheet  of  paper,  on  which  were  rudely  scrawled  se- 
veral drawings  of  pikes.  He  turned  pale  with  fright, 
and  trembled  all  over,  but  persisted  in  the  account 
he  had  given  us  of  himself.  It  was  easily  tested, 
and  a  party  immediately  went  to  his  master's  house 
to  make  inquiry.  His  master  confirmed  his  state- 
ment, but  the  visitors  whose  suspicions  were  excited 
by  the  drawing,  rigidly  searched  the  whole  house 
for  pikes — prodded  the  beds  to  try  if  there  were  any 
concealed  in  them — found  all  right,  and  returned  to 
our  guard-house  about  three  in  the  morning." 

As  we  passed  through  Naas,  O'Connell  observed, 
that  the  head  of  O'Connor,  a  rebel  schoolmaster, 
who  was  hanged  in  1797,  had  ceased  for  some  years 
to  ornament  the  gaol. 

"  He  made,"  said  O'Connell,  "a  wicked  speech 
in  the  dock.     He  complained  of  taxes,  and  op- 
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pressions  of  various  descriptions,  and  then  said 
'Before  the  flesh  decays  from  my  bones — nay, 
before  my  body  is  laid  in  the  earth,  the  avenger 
of  tyranny  will  come.  The  French  are  on  the  sea 
while  I  utter  these  words — they  will  soon  effect 
their  short  and  easy  voyage,  and  strike  terror  and 
dismay  into  the  cruel  oppressors  of  the  Irish  people/ 
When  the  prisoner  concluded.  Judge  Finucane 
commenced  his  charge,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
thus  attacked  the  politics,  predictions,  and  argu- 
ments of  the  unhappy  prisoner;  '  O'Connor,  you're 
a  great  blockhead  for  your  pains.  What  you  say 
of  the  French  is  all  nonsense.  Don't  you  know, 
you  fool,  that  Lord  Howe  knocked  their  ships  to 
smithereens  last  year?  And  therefore,  O'Connor, 
you  shall  return  to  the  place  from  whence  you 
came,  and  you  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  common  executioner,  and  you  shall  be  hanged 

by   the Oh  !    I   must   not   forget,    there   was 

another  point  of  nonsense  in  your  speech.  You 
talked  about  the  tax  on  leather,  and  said  it  would 
make  us  all  go  barefoot.  Now,  O'Connor,  I've  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  have  got  a  large 
estate  in  Clare,  and  there  is  not  a  tenant  upon  it 
that  hasn't  got  as  good  boots  and  shoes  as  myself. 
And  therefore,  O'Connor,  you  shall  return  to  the 
place   from  whence  you   came,  and  you   shall  be 
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delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner, 
and  you  shall  be  hanged  by  the  head  until  you  are 
dead,  and  your  body  shall  be  divided  into  quarters, 
and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul !'  The 
only  reply  O'Connor  made  was,  '  If  you  are  kind 
to  your  tenants,  my  lord,  may  God  bless  you.' " 

Passing  Bclan,  the  deserted  abode  of  the  Earls  of 
Aldborough,  O'Connell  repeated  the  lines  Hussey 
Burgh  had  composed  on  the  hand  which  in  former 
days  adorned  an  old  finger-post  near  the  gate — (the 
ladies  of  the  S*******  family  were  not  celebrated 
for  their  integrity,  at  the  now  distant  period  in 
question.) 

"  Great  Jupiter  !  could  I  command 
Promethean  fire  to  warm  that  hand, 

Give  it  tenacity  and  feehng, 
Then  fix,  thus  vivified,  the  fist. 
Upon  my  sympathetic  wrist. 

Oh  !  what  a  hand  'tAvould  be  for  stealing!" 

"  Some  ladies  of  quality,"  continued  O'Connell, 
"  have  a  curious  propensity  for  theft.  There  were 
the  Honourable  Misses  H .  In  Bath,  the  shop- 
keepers regularly  traded  on  their  thievish  disposi- 
tion. Articles  of  value  were  left  designedly  upon 
the  counters — the  baits  of  course  took;  and  the  ho- 
nourable thieves  were  pursued  by  shopboys  who 
would  say,  '  You  have  taken  such  or  such  articles, 
ladies,  but  you  have  forgotten  to  pay  for  them.'  An 
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exorbitant  price  was  then  always  demanded,  wliicH 
tlie  ladies  were  glad  to  pay  in  order  to  escape  tlie 
worse  alternative  of  public  exposure." 

The  morning  papers  wliicli  we  had  brought  from 
DubHn  contained  despatches  from  China.  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  in  his  account  of  a  recent  engagement, 
stated  that  "  eighty  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and 
a  proportionate  number  Avounded." 

"A  proportionate  number!"  cried  O'Connell, 
''  and  pray  what  is  the  proportion?  Could  the  fellow 
make  a  sum  in  arithmetic  of  it?  *  Given  the  num- 
ber of  killed,  what  ought  to  be  the  number  of 
wounded?'" 

Speaking  of  newspaper  reports, 

"  The  very  perfection  of  reporting,"  said  O'Con- 

nell,  "  was  my  worthy  friend ^s  report  of 

a  speech  that  he  never  delivered  at  a  meeting  which 
never  was  held.  A  year  or  two  before  Emancipation, 
a  Catholic  meeting  was  intended  to  be  held  at  Ennis 

to  petition  Parliament. was  resolved  to 

surpass  himself  on  the  occasion ;  and  in  order  to  secure 
a  good  report,  he  wrote  his  speech  beforehand,  and 
sent  it  off  by  post  the  day  previously  to  that  fixed 
for  the  meeting,  to  the  Dublin  papers,  in  which  it 
accordingly  was  published  at  full  length.  There 
never  was  a  more  flaming  report.  Bursts  of  applause 
followed  every  strong  sentiment  and  rhetorical  flou- 
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risli.  '  Here  the  wliole  assembly  evinced  by  rap- 
turous cheering  the  fervid  feeling  excited  by  the 
eloquent  appeals  of  the  animated  orator,'  and  so 
forth.  But  unluckily  the  Clare  squires  v^^ere  in 
close  attendance  at  their  Assizes'  business — the  pre- 
sentments had  come  on,  and  the  jobbing  was  too 
interesting  to  be  abandoned  for  politics.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  not  a  soul  could  be  got  to  go  to  the 
meeting,  and  accordingly  no  meeting  was   held! 

Poor 's  report  had  gone  off  to  Dublin,  and 

could  not  be  recalled.  Next  day's  papers  brought  a 
flaming  account  of  the  meeting,  with  a  voluminous 
report  of  his  undelivered  speech,  and  emphatic 
eulogies  of  his  imaginary  eloquence.  He  was  so 
annoyed  by  the  circumstance  that  he  was  ashamed 
to  face  his  brethren  of  the  Munster  bar  at  the 
following  circuit,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  apology  for 
non-attendance,  which  I  read  aloud  at  the  bar  din- 
ner in  Cork,  commenting  upon  it  as  I  read,  in  the 
midst  of  vociferous  laughter." 

We  had  got  in  the  carriage  the  Rev.  Robert  Man- 
ning's celebrated  reply  to  Leslie's  "Case  Stated." 
Leslie's  book  was  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  a  Protestant  gentleman  and  a  Catholic 
lord.  Of  course,  the  gentleman  vanquished  the 
lord  in  the  controversy.  Manning  reprinted  every 
line  of   Leslie's  "  Gentleman/' but  substituted  his 
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own  replies  and  arguments  for  those  whlcli  Leslie 
Lad  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  Catholic  lord.  The 
result  seemed  triumphantly  to  negative  the  praise 
bestowed  by  Dr.  Johnson  upon  Leslie,  when  he 
said  to  Boswell,  "  Sir,  Leslie  was  a  reasoner  indeed, 
and  a  reasoner  who  could  not  be  reasoned  against." 

"  Leslie,""  said  O'Connell,  "  is  exceedingly  plausi- 
ble and  able  in  attacking  Catholicity ;  but  although 
he  professes  to  state  the  whole  case,  he  does  not  even 
attempt  to  set  up  any  affirmative  case  whatsoever 
for  Protestantism.  How  exquisitely  Manning  de- 
molishes his  fallacious  plausibilities !  I  suppose  that 
in  this  book  one  finds  the  very  strongest  objections 
that  can  possibly  be  urged  against  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion ;  and  how  utterly  futile  and  driftless  they  appear 
when  the  answers  of  Manning  are  read.  Pro- 
testantism is  in  fact  a  mere  negation ;  a  denial  of 
certain  truths  announced  by  the  Catholic  Church." 

"  A  very  unequal  negation,"  said  L 

"  Of  course  it  must  be  an  unequal  negation,"  re- 
turned O'Connell, "  since  the  amount  of  Protestantism 
in  the  minds  of  its  different  votaries,  depends  on  the 
exact  quantity  of  truth  that  each  man  chooses  to  deny. 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  most  curious  delusion.  It  never 
would  have  made  any  head  if  Luther  had  not  baited 
his  trap  with  Justification  by  Faith  alone.  That 
was  such  a  comfortable  doctrine — so  flatterinor  to 
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liuman  corruption — that  a  leader  who  promulged 
it  might  safely  reckon  on  a  numerous  following  in 
his  revolt." 

O'Connell  expressed  his  opinion  that,  if  Dr. 
Johnson  were  now  in  existence,  he  would  have 
taken  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  Puseyite 
movement.  "  He  had  certainly  many  prepossessions 
in  favour  of  Catholicity." 

We  spoke  of  the  utter  incompetence  of  the  Rule 
of  Private  Judgment  to  preserve  a  Christian  man's 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

'^  The  Socinians,"  observed  I,  "  allege  that  if  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine  be  true,  it  is  very  strange  that 
the  word  Trinity/  does  not  once  occur  in  the  whole 
Bible." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,"  said  O'Connell,  "  if  the  word 
Trinity  were  found  in  every  page  of  the  Bible, 
Socinian  Protestants  would  not  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine one  whit  more  than  they  do  at  the  present 
moment.  They  might  get  rid  of  it  on  the  ordinary 
Protestant  principles  of  interpretation;  they  might 
deal  with  it  as  they  do  with  the  Real  Presence  in 
the  Eucharist;  they  might  say  that  the  word  Tii- 
nity  did  ]iot  really  mean  a  Trinity  at  all — that  it 
only  meant  something  that  was  figuratively  called  a 
Trinity." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

O'Connell  and  the  Poor  Law — Major  Sirr  and  the  Union — 
"Was  Shakspeare  a  Catholic? — O'Connell's  Hope  that  Wars 
might  eventually  cease — A  curious  Duellist— "  Bob  Twiss" 
— Jerry  Keller — An  Attorney-hater — O'Connell's  Recollec- 
tions of  his  Birth-place. 

Mr.  Eay  visited  me  at  Kilcascan,  in  November, 
1842,  and  occupied  himself  for  some  weeks  in  or- 
ganising the  neighbouring  towns  in  the  Repeal 
movement.  O'Connell,  as  I  have  said,  proceeded 
to  Waterford,  and  thence  to  Darrynane,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  amusement  of  hunting,  and  busied 
himself  attacking  the  Poor  Law,  to  which  ill-consi- 
dered enactment  his  hostility  had  never  relaxed. 
In  a  letter  he  addressed  to  the  Poor  Law  Guardians 
of  the  county  which  he  then  represented  in  Parha- 
ment  (Cork),  he  gave  a  ludicrous  sketch  of  the 
mode  in  which  this  specimen  of  "English  legislation 
for  Ireland"  Avas  concocted. 

"  Lord  John  Russell,^^  said  he,  "  deemed  himself 
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wiser  than  any  combination  of  Irish  Commissioners. 

He  accordingly  selected  an  adviser  of 

his  own,  a  man  whose  name  is  but  too  famihar  in 
Ireland,  Mr.  Nicholls.  He  made  him  sole  arbiter 
of  the  fate  of  Ireland. 

'*  Judge  of  the  fitness  of  this  appointment. — ^This 
Mr.  Nicholls  had  been  brought  up  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company.  He,  for  many  years, 
commanded,  with,  I  believe,  integrity  and  skill,  a 
large  ship  engaged  in  traffic  between  England  and 
the  East  Indies.  Mark  this  : — An  English  sea- 
skipper  to  regulate  Poor  Laws  for  Ireland !  If  we 
were  not  divided  among  ourselves — but  no  matter. 

"  Thus  qualified,  Mr.  Nicholls  was  despatched  to 
Ireland.  He  spent^  in  investigating  the  state  of 
the  country,  an  enormous  length  of  time,  '  to  wit/ 
(as  we  lawyers  say)  ahoid  nine  weeks  ! — rather  less. 
The  dates  are  these.  Nicholls  received  in  London 
his  sailing  orders  from  Lord  John  Russell  on  the 
22nd  of  August,  1836;  he  visited  Ireland,  returned 
to  England,  and  drew  up,  prepared,  and  gave  in  his 
full  report  before  the  15th  of  November  the  same 
year.  Was  the  like  of  this  ever  heard  ?  Alas,  it 
could  happen  nowhere  save  only  in  Ireland.  He 
was  whirled  in  a  post-chaise,  at  the  public  expense, 
from  Dublin  to  Cork,  from  Cork  to  Sligo,  from  Sligo 
to  Belfastj  and  thence,  I  believe,  by  short  sea  to 
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Glasgow  ;  but  to  be  sure,  '  his  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling,'  had  passed  all  over  Ireland.  He  calculated 
the  number  of  poor-houses,  the  number  of  paupers, 
the  amount  of  expense,  the  quantity  of  rates.  In 
short,  he  calculated  every  thing,  and  was  accurate 
in  nothing.  But  his  report  was  adopted — acted  on, 
and  our  poor  laws  are  the  legitimate,  the  natural 
consequence.  How  I  pity  and  despise  the  man  who 
does  not  feel  the  force  of  this  statement !" 

Alluding  to  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  the 
following  passage  contains  a  burst  of  mingled  in- 
dignation and  contempt  extremely  characteristic  of 
the  writer: 

"They"  (the  Commissioners)  "have  erected" 
(in  Cork)  "  a  house  for  the  accommodation  of  two 
thousand  persons,  without  a  sewer.  Is  it  possible 
to  give  a  stronger  proof  of  wasteful  blundering  ? 
Ought  such  men  to  continue  Commissioners  a  single 
day  longer?  If  justice  were  done,  they  should  be 
employed  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  personally 
conveying  away  the  filth  of  that  workhouse." 

Near  Christmas,  O'Connell  invited  me  to  go  to 
Darrynane.  His  onslaught  on  the  Poor  Law  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind. 

Talking  over  the  subject  in  the  evening,  some- 
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body  said,  ''But  is  it  not  a  very  good  tiling  to 
relieve  even  some  of  the  destitute  ?'* 

"Aye,"  returned  O'Connell,  "provided  you 
don't  make  paupers  of  some  to  relieve  the  pauperism 
of  others.  There  is  the  hideous  excess  of  the  cost 
of  the  machinery  of  the  Poor  Law,  over  the  actual 
amount  of  relief  administered  to  the  destitute. 
Look  at  the  instance — to  be  sure,  an  extreme  case — 
of  the  Union  of  Dunkerrin,  in  which  720/.  are 
charged  upon  the  rate-payers,  and  four  paupers  are 
relieved !  A  good  thing  to  relieve  the  destitute  ! 
To  be  sure  it  is — and  it  is  a  very  good  thing,  and  a 
very  useful  thing,  to  catch  flies ;  but  what  would  you 
say  to  a  wiseacre  who  should  give  forty  or  fifty 
pounds  for  a  most  ingenious  and  admirable  fly-trap ; 
and  lo !  at  the  end  of  three  months,  the  excellent 
trap  had  actually  caught  a  dozen  flies?  This 
would  be  paying  rather  dear  for  your  fly-catching. 
In  sober  truth,  the  Poor  Laws  just  show  us  how  a 
set  of  well-fattened  English  Commissioners  can  get 
rich  by  minding  the  afiairs  of  the  poor — and  the 
Irish  poor,  too !  just  as  Don  Pedro  Zendona,  in  'Gil 
Bias,'  became  rich,  a  force  de  soigner  les  pauvres^ 

O'Connell  often  boasted,  as  the  reader  has  already 

seen,  that  his  first  appearance  in  public  life  was 

■  made  in  opposition  to  the  Union.     "  It  is  a  curious 
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tiling  enough/'  said  he,  "  that  all  the  principles  of 
my  subsequent  political  life  are  contained  in  my 
very  first  speech.  We  met  at  the  Royal  Exchano-e, 
to  denounce  the  Union  as  Catholics.  We  had  pre- 
viously held  private  meetings  at  the  house  of  Sir 
James  Strong,  who  was  active  enough  at  first,  but 
refused  to  be  our  chairman.  So  we  made  Ambrose 
Moore  our  chairman — a  very  worthy  citizen.  It 
was  Curran  who  drew  up  our  resolutions.  They 
were  very  fiery  and  spirited  in  their  original  shape, 
but  were  modified  into  comparative  tameness  to  suit 
the  timidity  of  some  of  our  friends,  in  those  days 
of  terror  and  brute  force.  Major  Sirr  came  into 
the  meeting,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  the  armed 
yeomanry.  They  grounded  their  arms  with  a  heavy 
clash  on  the  stone  pavement,  but  did  not  molest  us. 
Sirr  asked  to  be  shown  the  resolutions,  and  when  he 
had  read  them,  he  threw  them  back  on  the  table,  say- 
ing, '  There  is  no  harm  in  them.'  He  then  walked 
ofi"  with  his  yeomanry,  and  left  us  undisturbed." 

One  evening,  in  speaking  of  Shakspeare,  O'Con- 
nell  said,  "  I  am  certain  he  was  a  Catholic.  In  his 
writings,  you  find  his  priests  and  friars  good  men. 
This  circumstance  is  very  remarkable,  when  we 
consider  that  he  wrote  at  a  period  when  abuse  of 
popery   would    have   naturally   been   practised   to 
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court  tlie  ruling  powers,  by  any  writer  who  was  not 
a  Catholic  himself." 

"  In  the  play  of '  King  John/  "  observed  Mr.  Lucas 
(the  editor  of  the  Tablet),  "  Shakspeare  shows 
strong  disinchnation  to  give  temporal  power  and 
authority  to  the  Pope." 

"That,"  replied  O'Connell,  "is  a  perfectly  Ca- 
tholic sentiment,  and  one  in  which  I  fully  and  cor- 
dially participate,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Pope's  ac- 
tual dominion.  But  I'll  tell  you  a  favourite  day- 
dream of  mine — that  the  time  will  come  when  there 
will  be  no  more  war,  no  more  bloodshed  between 
nations,  and  when  nations  will  settle  their  dif- 
ferences, not  by  sanguinary  battles,  and  the  awful 
sacrifice  of  human  life,  but  by  a  pacific  appeal  to 
the  adjudication  of  a  third  party — -just  as  America 
and  England  have  now  referred  their  disputes  to 
the  decision  of  the  King  of  Holland.  And  who,  in 
such  an  appeal  from  nations,  could  be  a  fitter  um- 
pire than  the  Pope,  the  most  ancient  sovereign  in 
Christendom  ?" 

This  remark  led  to  some  comments  on  the  papal 
supremacy,  and  thence  the  talk  wandered  to  Sir 
Thomas  More's  defence  of  that  supremacy.  O'Con- 
nell playfully  said :  *'  By  the  bye.  Sir  Thomas  More 
had  four-and-twenty  grand-children — and  so  have 
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I.     Thus  you  see  there  are  some  things  in  which  a 
little  man  may  resemble  a  great  one." 

On  the  16th  of  January,  O'Connell  quitted  Dar- 
rynane,  to  return  to  Dublin.  He  hunted  all  day 
across  the  mountains,  and  arrived  late  for  dinner  at 
Hillgrove.*  His  spirits  were  as  high  as  usual, 
and  the  store  of  anecdote  which  he  poured  forth 
was  copious. 

''  I  remember,"  said  he,  "  being  counsel  at  a  spe- 
cial commission  in  Kerry,  against  a  Mr.  S ,  and 

having  occasion  to  press  him  somewhat  hard  in  my 
speech,  he  jumped  up  in  the  court,  and  called  me 
*  a  purse-proud  blockhead.'  I  said  to  him :  '  In  the 
first  place,  I  have  got  no  purse  to  be  proud  of;  and 
secondly,  if  I  be  a  blockhead,  it  is  the  better  for 
you,  as  I'm  counsel  against  you.  However,  just  to 
save  you  the  trouble  of  saying  so  again,  I'll  admi- 
nister a  slight  rebuke,' — whereupon  I  whacked  him 
soundly  on  the  back  with  the  president's  cane. 
Next  day  he  sent  me  a  challenge,  by  William  Pon- 
sonby,  of  Crottoe ;  but  very  shortly  after,  he  wrote 
to  me  to  state,  that  since  he  had  challenged  me,  he 
had  discovered  that  my  life  was  inserted  in  a 
valuable  lease  of  his.  '  Under  these  circumstances,' 
he  continued,  '  I  cannot  afford  to  shoot  you,  unless, 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  you  first  insure  your  life 

*  The  seat  of  Mr.  Primrose. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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for  my  benefit.  If  you  do,  then  lieigli  for  powder 
and  ball !  I'm  your  man.'  Now  this  seems  so 
ludicrously  absurd,  that  it  is  almost  incredible;  yet 

it  is  literally  true.     S was  a  very  timid  man — 

yet  he  fought  six  duels  ;  in  fact,  he  fought  them  all 
out  of  pure  fear." 

Mr.  Primrose  adverted  to  Judge  Jackson's  ca- 
lumny against  O'Connell,  promulgated  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Robert  Twiss. 

"  Aye,  Bob— poor  Bob  !"  said  O'Connell.  "  I  re- 
member a  good  hit  the  late  Archdeacon  Day  made 
at  Bob.  While  Bob  was  High  Sheriff  of  Kerry,  I 
dined  in  his  company  one  day  in  Tralee.  There 
was  a  riot  in  the  street,  and  Bob  was  desirous  to 
interpose  his  authority.  '  Oh,  let  them  fight  it  out !' 
exclaimed  the  archdeacon.  '  No,  no,  I'll  pacify 
them,'  answered  Bob,  and  he  accordingly  rushed 
out  into  the  street,  and  set  about  pacifying  the 
people,  by  knocking  down  one  man  on  the  right 
and  another  on  the  left,  crying  out  all  the  while, 
'  I'm  the  High  Sheriff— I'm  the  High  Sheriff'  A 
fellow  who  did  not  care  for  dignitaries  soon  made  a 
loio  sheriff  of  him,  by  bestowing  a  blow  on  his  head 
that  stunned  him.  Poor  Bob  was  brought  back 
into  the  house  insensible;  but  his  head,  when  ex- 
amined, was  found  not  to  have  sustained  the  least 
fracture.     When  he  revived,  Archdeacon  Day  con- 
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gratulated  him,   saying,  '  How  providential,  Bob, 
that  your  skull  icas  so  thick  /'  " 

In  speaking  of  liis  professional  recollections,  he 
gave  some  traits  of  Jeremiah  Keleher,  long  known 
at  the  Munster  bar  by  the  familiar  name  of  "  Jerry 
Keller." 

"  Jerry,"  said  O'Connell,  "  was  an  instance  ot 
great  waste  of  talent.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
farmer  near  Kanturk,  named  Keleher^  which  name 
Jerry  anglicised  into  Keller^  when  he  went  to  the 
bar.  He  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and  had 
very  considerable  natural  capacity;  but,  although 
he  had  a  good  deal  of  business  at  the  bar,  his  suc- 
cess was  far  from  being  what  he  might  have  attained, 
had  he  given  his  whole  soul  to  his  profession.  His 
readiness  of  retort  was  great.  At  a  Cork  county 
election,  at  which  Colonel  Tonson  (the  fruit  of  an 
adulterous  intercourse)  was  candidate,  Jerry  was 
trying  to  break  down  one  of  the  colonel's  voters  by 
a  long  cross-examination.  In  those  days  voters 
were  liable  to  cross-examinations,  like  witnesses  at 
Nisi  Prius.  Colonel  Tonson  saw  matters  were 
going  hard  with  his  voter,  and  thinking  to  check, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  mortify,  Jerry,  he  called 
out  to  him:  'I  say,  Mr.  Keller,  or  Keleher,  or 
whatever  the  devil  they  call  you,  let  that  voter 
alone !'  '  Call  me  any  thing  you  please,  colonel, 
l2 
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retorted  Jerry,  looking  meekly  up,  '  provided  you 

don't  call  me  the  son  of  a  w ,' 

"  Baron  Smitli  once  tried  to  annoy  him  on  his 
change  of  name  at  a  bar  dinner.  They  were  talking 
of  the  Irish  lano^uao^e.  '  Your  Irish  name,  Mr. 
Keller,'  said  the  baron,  '  is  Diarmuidh'Ui'Keleher.^ 

*  It  is,'  answered  Jerry,  nothing  daunted, '  and  yours 
is  Lliamh  Gow.^  There  was  a  ffreat  laus^h  at  Smith's 
expense, — a  sort  of  thing  that  nobody  liked  less. 

"  Another  time,  when  the  bar  were  dining  toge- 
ther on  a  Friday,  a  blustering  young  barrister  named 
Norcott,  of  great  pretension,  with  but  slender  ma- 
terials to  support  it,  observed  that  Jerry  was  eating 
fish  instead  of  meat.  Norcott,  by  way  of  jeering 
Keller,  (who  had  originally  been  a  Catholic)  said  to 
him,  '  So  you  won't  eat  meat  ?  Why,  I  did  not 
think,  Jerry,  you  had  so  much  of  the  Pope  in 
your  belly!'  'I  wouldn't  have  as  much  of  the 
Pretender  in  my  head  as  you  have,'  answered  Jerry, 

*  for  all  the  meat  in  the  market.' 

"  There  was  a  barrister  of  the  name  of  Parsons 
at  the  bar  in  my  earlier  practice,"  continued  O'Con- 
nell,  "  who  had  a  good  deal  of  Jerry  Keller's  hu- 
mour. Parsons  hated  the  whole  tribe  of  attorneys, 
— perhaps  they  had  not  treated  him  very  Well, — but 
his  prejudice  against  them  was  eternally  exhibiting 
itself.     One  day  in  the  hall  of  the  Four  Courts  an 
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attorney  came  up  to  him,  to  beg  his  subscription 
towards  burying  a  brother  attorney,  who  had  died 
in  distressed  circumstances.  Parsons  took  out  a 
pound-note.  '  Oh,  Mr.  Parsons,'  said  the  apphcant, 
*  I  do  not  want  so  much ;  I  only  ask  a  shilhng  from 
each  contributor.'  '  Oh,  take  it,  take  it,'  rephed 
Parsons ;  '  I  would  most  willingly  subscribe  money 
any  day  to  put  an  attorney  under  ground ! '  '  But, 
really,  Mr.  Parsons,  I  have  limited  m^^self  to  a  shil- 
ling from  each  person.'  '  For  pity's  sake,  my  good 
sir,  take  the  pound,  and  bury  twenty  of  tliemV  " 

**  One  of  the  most  curious  things  I  remember  in 
my  bar  experience,  is  Judge  Foster's  charging  for 
the  acquittal  of  a  homicide  named  Denis  Halligan, 
who  was  tried  with  four  others  at  the  Limerick 
Assizes  many  years  ago.  Foster  totally  mistook 
the  evidence  of  the  principal  witness  for  the  prose- 
cution. The  offence  charged  was  aggravated  man- 
slaughter, committed  on  some  poor  wretch  whose 
name  I  forget.  The  first  four  prisoners  were  shown 
to  have  been  criminally  abetting  ;  but  the  fifth, 
Denis  Halligan,  was  proved  to  have  inflicted  the 
fatal  blow.  The  evidence  of  the  principal  witness 
against  him  was  given  in  these  words :  '  I  saw  Denis 
Halligan,  my  Lard — (he  that's  in  the  dock  there) — 
take  a  vacancy*  at  the  poor  sowl  that's  kilt,  and 
*  i.e.  "take  a  shy  at  him," 
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give  Mm  a  wipe  witli  a  clefi  alpeen*  and  lay  him 
down  as  quiet  as  a  child.'  The  Judge  charged 
against  the  first  four  prisoners,  and  sentenced  them 
to  seven  years'  imprisonment  each  ;  then  proceeding 
to  the  fifth  prisoner — the  rascal  who  really  com- 
mitted the  homicide — he  addressed  him  thus  : — 
*  Denis  Halligan,  I  have  purposely  reserved  the 
consideration  of  your  case  for  the  last.  Your  crime, 
asbeing  a  participator  in  the  affray,  is  doubtless  of 
a  very  grievous  nature  ;  yet  I  cannot  avoid  taking 
into  consideration  the  mitigating  circumstances  that 
attend  it.  By  the  evidence  of  the  witness  it  clearly 
appears  that  you  were  the  only  one  of  the  party  who 
showed  any  mercy  to  the  unfortunate  deceased  ; 
you  took  him  to  a  vacant  seat^  and  you  wiped 
him  with  a  clean  Jiapkiii,  and  (to  use  the  affecting 
and  poetical  language  of  the  witness),  you  laid  him 
down  with  the  gentleness  one  shows  to  a  little  child. 
In  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  which  con- 
siderably mitigate  your  offence,  the  only  punish- 
ment I  shall  inflict  upon  you,  is  an  imprisonment 
of  three  weeks'  duration.' — So  Denis  Halligan  got 
off,  from  Foster's  mistaking  a  vacancy  and  a  cleh 
alpeen  for  a  vacant  seat  and  a  clean  napkin" 

Such  was  O'Connell's  table-talk  at  Hillgrove. 

O'Connell  and  I  were  standino^  one  mornins;  on 
*  Cleh- Alpeen,  a  bludgeon. 
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the  higli  ground  at  Hillgrove,  whlcli  overlooks  his 
birth-place.  Carlien  House,  where  his  father  lived, 
is  now  in  ruins.  He  pointed  to  the  crumbling  walls, 
and  said,  "  I  was  born  there;  but  not  in  the  house 
whose  ruins  you  see.  I  was  born  in  a  house  of  which 
there  is  now  no  vestige,  and  of  which  the  materials 
were  used  in  constructing  the  edifice  now  dilapidated. 
— Do  you  see  that  stream  ?  Many  a  trout  I  have 
caught  in  it  in  my  youthful  days.  Those  meadows 
near  the  river  were  always  good  land ;  but  beyond 
was  very  unprofitable  boggy  soil.  My  father  always 
grew  enough  of  wheat  for  the  use  of  the  family. 
Those  ash-trees  behind  the  house  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  stand  where  there  was  once  an  old 
grove  of  much  grosser  ash-trees.  They  were  worth 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  my  father  one  day  thought 
proper  to  sell  them  for  fifteen  pounds.  My  uncle, 
General  O'Connell,  left  Ireland  to  enter  the  French 
service  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  he  rose  so  rapidly, 
that  I  was  inspired  by  his  example  with  an  ambition 
to  distinguish  myself  I  always  had  one  object  in 
my  ambitious  views,  and  that  was  to  do  something 
for  Ireland.  My  family  had  ever  been  Jacobites, 
as  was  only  natural,  from  the  persecution  the  Catho- 
lics suffered.  But  they  committed  no  overt  acts  of 
Jacobitism — their  zeal  extended  no  further  than 
keeping  a  print  of  the  Pretender  in  the  house. 
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When  the  first  Emancipation  Acts  passed  in  1778 
and  1782,  their  speculative  Jacobitism  was  very 
much  melted  away,  as  they  saw  the  prospect  opening 
to  them  of  doing  well  under  the  reigning  dynasty." 
Walking  from  Hillgrove  to  Cahirsiveen,  O'Con- 
nell  said,  "  Do  you  see  that  large  stone  in  yonder 
field  ?  It  was  the  scene  of  an  encounter  I  had  with  a 
bull  when  I  was  a  lad — he  ran  after  me,  and  my 
retreat  was  cut  off  by  a  high  ditch — so  I  faced 
about  and  threw  a  stone  at  his  forehead  that  stunned 
him.  That  gave  me  time,  before  he  could  recover 
himself;  and  in  the  meanwhile  a  number  of  boys 
came  to  my  assistance  and  fairly  stoned  him  out  of 
the  field." 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

Newcastle  Dinner — Sheep  and  Wolves — Father  Mathew — 
"Savage  and  Cannibal" — High  Life  below  Stairs— O'Con- 
nell's  Book  on  Ireland  —  Treatment  of  an  unofrending 
Citizen  in  1798 — Increase  of  Repealers — Reason  why  the 
Corn  Exchange  was  originally  chosen  for  the  Meetings  of 
the  Catholic  Association  —  Desire  of  the  Irish  for  Self- 
government — Feeling  in  Ireland  at  the  Time  of  the  French 
and  Belgian  Revolutions  of  1830— O'Connell  "liing  of  the 
French." 

The  Repealers  of  Newcastle,  in  tlie  county  Lime- 
rick, gave  O'Connell  a  public  dinner  on  the  19tli 
of  January.  Next  morning  we  breakfasted  at  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coll,  who  praised  the  late 
Chief  Baron  Wolfe,  adding,  "  I  beHeve,  Mr. 
O'Connell,  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  you  on  the 
veto  question." 

*'Yes,"  answered  O'Connell,  "Wolfe  thought 
that  emancipation  should  be  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  handing  over  to  government  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Catholic  bishops,  under  the  name  of  a 
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veto.  The  only  occasion  on  which  we  came  into 
public  collision  with  each  other  on  that  subject  was 
at  a  great  meeting  in  Limerick,  when  he  made  a 
powerful  speech — as  powerful  as  could  be  made  in 
a  bad  cause — in  favour  of  the  veto.  He  came  for- 
ward to  the  front  of  the  gallery.  We  were  in  the 
body  of  the  house;  and  in  the  delivery  of  his  dis- 
course there  was  manifested  some  little  disposition 
to  interrupt  him,  but  I  easily  prevented  that.  When 
I  rose  in  reply,  I  told  the  story  of  the  sheep  that 
were  fattening  under  the  protection  of  their  dogs, 
when  an  address  to  them  to  get  rid  of  their  dogs 
was  presented  by  the  wolves.  I  said  that  the  lead- 
ing Wolfe  came  forward  to  the  front  of  the  gallery 
and  persuaded  the  sheep  to  give  up  the  dogs — they 
obeyed  him,  and  were  instantly  devoured;  and  I 
then  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
would  be  warned  by  that  example  never  to  yield  to 
a  Wolfe  again.  With  that  pleasantry  our  differ- 
ences ended ;  for  he  admitted  that  the  popular  senti- 
ment was  against  him,  and  he  gave  up  any  further 
agitation  of  that  question." 

"  I  well  recollect  that  occasion,"  said  Dr.  Coll  to 
me,  "  and  afterwards  Wolfe  observed,  '  How  useless 
it  is  to  contend  with  O'Connell !  Here  I  have  made 
an  oration  that  I  had  been  elaboratinsr  for  three 
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weeks  previously — and  tliis  man  entirely  demolislies 
the  effect  of  all  my  rhetoric  by  a  flash  of  humour, 
and  a  pun  upon  my  name !' " 

After  breakfast  Ave  resumed  our  road,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Roscrea,  where  we  slept. 

Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than  the  social 
evening  spent  at  the  blazing  fire  of  the  snug  inn- 
parlour  after  a  day's  journey.  The  "  Repeal  staff" 
had  all  seen  a  great  deal  of  life,  and  amused  each 
other  with  a  vast  variety  of  anecdote.  O'Connell 
had  his  black  bag  filled  with  the  publications  of  the 
day;  the  Reviews,  a  novel  of  Bulwer's  or  Miss 
Martineau's — and  always  the  last  number  of  Boz's 
Nicklcby,  or  Nell,  or  Chuzzlewit.  Any  passage 
that  particularly  struck  his  fancy,  he  was  sure  to 
read  aloud ;  and  then  he  would  probably  make  some 
characteristic  comment,  or  narrate  some  appropriate 
anecdote. 

On  the  21stj  we  arrived  in  Dublin.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  meeting  was  held  to  obtain  subscrip- 
tions for  a  testimonial  to  Father  Mathew.  Fitz- 
Patrick  told  me  the  following  incident  connected 
with  that  meetinsf.  The  resolutions  were  submitted 
on  the  previous  day  to  O'Connell,  who  censured 
them  as  being  tame  and  unworthy  of  the  object. 
Having  the  pen  in  his  hand,  he  altered  the  first 
resolution  by  adding  to  the  phrase  which  declared 
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Eatlier  Matliew  ''entitled  to  the  nation's  grati- 
tude," the  words,  "  beyond  all  other  living  men." 
"  What  ?"  cried  FltzPatrick,  ''  beyond  all  other 
living  men,  eh  ?  Is  not  that  too  strong  V  "  Not 
in  the  least,"  said  O'Connell,  with  emphasis,  "  It  is 
literally  true."  Some  subsequent  improver,  how- 
ever, struck  out  O'Connell's  emendation,  and  in 
this  respect  restored  the  resolution  to  its  original 
state. 

*'  I'll  tell  you  a  hit  our  friend  made  some  years 
ago,"  said  FitzPatrlck,  "  which  just  comes  into  my 
head. 

"  There  is,  as  you  are  aware,  a  somewhat  un- 
polished Kerry  gentleman,  known  by  the  sobriquet 
of  Thelg-a-wattha.  Theig  one  day  expressed  his 
regret  at  not  having  been  at  Darrynane  while  Sam 
Lover,  the  novelist,  was  there.  '  Lover,'  said 
Theig,  '  is  a  great  hand  at  drawing  Irish  carack- 
thers,  and  he  Vv^ould  have  touched  me  ofi  in  great 
style.  But,  oh  !  Libera thur !  I  have  got  an  llligant 
new  beagle — he's  a  spllndid  dog !  a  huge,  slaughter- 
ing baste.  Och !  I  wish  you  saw  him !  he's  the 
slaughterlngest  dog  that  ever  follied  a  hare !' — 
*  And  what  do  you  call  this  killing  dog  of  yours  ?' 
'Troth,  Liberathur,'  answered  Theig,  'I've  no 
particular  name  for  him  yet ;  or  rather  IVe  got 
two  names  that  I  call  him  Indifferently — Savage 
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and  Cannibal.'  *  But,  my  dear  Theig,'  said  O'Con- 
nell,  ^are  you  not  very  extravagant  these  hard 
times,  to  squander  two  such  names  upon  vne  dog  ? 
Couldn't  you  keep  one  of  them  for  yourself  ?'  " 

One  evening  on  which  I  met  Mr. at  dinner 

at  O'Connell's,  the  conversation  turned  on  a  book 
entitled  a  "  History  of  the  Irish  Stage,"  which  our 
host  had  got  in  his  library.  This  led  to  some  thea- 
trical reminiscences ;  and  Mr. said, 

"  I  knew  of  an  instance  of  '  Hio-h  Life  below 
Stairs'  in  real  life,  just  as  comical  as  any  thing  in  the 
farce  of  that  name.  There  were  in  very  humble 
life  in  Dublin,  some  sixty  years  ago,  a  Pylades  and 
Orestes  named  Burke*  and  M'GafFerty.  They  were 
schoolfellows.  M'GafFerty,  when  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  of  age,  enlisted  in  the  army,  whilst 
Burke  became  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house.  Years 
passed,  during  which  the  poor  soldier  was  knocked 
and  hacked  about;  got  wounds,  cuts,  bullets,  bruises, 
every  thing  but  good  luck  or  promotion.  Mean- 
while, Burke  from  being  clerk  became  partner,  and 
from  being  partner  became  son-in-law  to  the  prin- 
cipal member  of  the  firm ;  and  in  process  of  time 
became  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  in  Dublin. 

*  "  Burke"  is  substituted  for  tlie  real  name  of  the  liero,  whose 
posterity  are  wealthy  at  the  present  day,  and  would  not  relish 
identification  with  their  really  worthy  progenitor's  family. 
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Thus  matters  proceeded  until  1 797,  wlien  the  soldier, 
M'Gafferty,  was  discharged  from  the  army,  and  re- 
turned in  a  very  crockery  condition  to  Dublin.  He 
frequently  saw  his  ancient  crony,  Burke,  walking 
through  the  town ;  but  notwithstanding  their  original 
intimacy  he  always  shrank  from  accosting  him;  for 
he  had  learned  his  success  in  life,  and  he  feared  that 
from  the  great  disparity  of  their  present  circum- 
stances, any  claim  on  old  acquaintance  might  perhaps 
be  repelled  with  insult.  One  day,  however,  as  he 
was  gliding  away  to  avoid  a  direct  rencontre,  Burke 
hailed  him:  'Hallo,  my  old  cock!  Is  that  you?' — 
*  Faith  it's  nobody  else.^ — '  You  seem  rather  the 
worse  for  the  wear.' — '  In  troth,  I'm  not  the  better 
for  it.' — ^  Would  you  like  a  good  supper?' — '  That 
would  I — dearly  !  provided  I  haven't  to  pay  for  it.' 
— '  Then  you  shall  have  a  supper  fit  for  an  emperor, 
and  it  shall  cost  yon  nothing,  and  what's  more,  it 
shall  cost  me  nothing.' — '  Who  is  to  bleed  ?' — '  Poh  ! 
never  you  heed  that.  I'll  introduce  you  to  Mr. 
Tighe's  butler  in  Ely  Place;  the  butler  and  I  were 
old  friends  ;  I  never  shirk  my  old  acquaintance  be- 
cause I've  got  up  in  the  world.  The  butler  gives  a 
grand  gala  to-night  ;  his  master  is  in  the  county 
Wexford,  or  Wicklow,  or  somewhere  ;  you'll  have 
all  the  best  things  in  or  out  of  season,  and  wine  in 
cataracts — come  along.'     M'Gafferty  did  not  need 
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mucli  pressing ;  he  accompanied  Burke  to  the  butler's 
entertainment,  which  was  very  magnificent.  The  party 
were  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  their  jollification, 
when  the  ominous  roll  of  a  carriage  in  the  street 
struck  terror  into  their  hearts — the  equipage  stopped 
at  the  door,  and  a  thundering  double  knock  that 
shook  the  house  like  an  earthquake,  set  the  party 
scampering  in  all  directions,  putting  plates,  dishes, 
and  decanters  out  of  the  way,  and  huddling  the 
butler's  guests  into  closets  and  coal-holes.  The 
double  knock  was  repeated  with  impatient  emphasis, 
and  whilst  the  butler  shouted  in  liis  agony,  '  Och, 
weirasthrua !  the  masther  will  murdher  us  I'  the 
footman  went  up  to  admit  him,  and  the  cook 
trundled  Burke  and  M'GafFerty  under  a  bed,  bid- 
ding them  be  quiet  for  their  lives.  Meanwhile, 
Tighe  entered,  ferocious  at  the  slight  delay  that  had 
occurred  in  admitting  him,  and  divining  from  cer- 
tain suspicious  appearances  that  his  domestics  had 
been  junketing  in  his  absence.  Resolved  on  ex- 
ploring every  thing,  he  descended  to  the  kitchen, 
accompanied  by  a  couple  of  friends  who  had  tra- 
velled with  him,  swearing  that  if  he  detected 
any  contraband  visitors,  he  would  pitch  them  along 

with   his   too    hospitable   butler    to    the    d 1. 

It  so  chanced,  that  the  very  first  spot  which  Tighe 
and  his  friends  inspected  was  the  subterranean  dor- 
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mitory  in  which  our  two  heroes  lay  'pet-du  beneath 
the  bed.      M'GafFerty  was  placed  next  the  wall ; 
Burke  was  stretched  outside  him.     'There's  some- 
body under  that  bed !'  bellowed  Tighe — '  there's  a 
pair  of  rascals — I  spy  two  brace  of  legs — .Come  out, 
you  scoundrels!  or  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your 
carcasses !'    Burke   crawled  out,   humbly   begging 
that  Mr.  Tighe  would  not  offer  him  any  violence, 
and  promising  that  he  never  should  again  be  caught 
in  a  similar  predicament,  if  allowed  to  go  quietly 
off.    'Who  are  you,  sirrah  ?'  thundered  Tighe. — '^I 
am  Mr.  Burke,  of  Ball's  Bridge,  the  merchant.' — 
'  You?     You  Mr.  Burke,   of  Ball's  Bridge  ?     You 
lie,  you  rascal.     You  must  have  the  impudence  of 
the  Devil,  to  assume  the  name  of  that  most  respect- 
able man.   Take  that,  you  vagabond  ?'  (kicking  him 
vigorously).     '  You  brazen   scoundrel — how    dare 
you  make  free  with  the  name  of  any  respectable 
citizen  ?' — So  Tighe  and  his  comrades  kicked  and 
cuffed  poor  Burke,  whilst  M'Gafferty,  feeling  about 
with  military  instinct  for  a  weapon,  laid  hold  on  a 
spit  and  dripping-pan  somebody  had  thrust  into  the 
dormitory  ;    and  thus    armed   with    his  spear  and 
shield,  he  jumped  up,  and  stood  in  a  recess  behind 
the  bed-curtain. — '  What  other  lurching  vagabond 
is  this  ?'  cried  Tighe ;  '  I  have  left  Wexford  full  of 
rebels,  and  here   I  find  my  town  house  overrun 
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witli  rascals.' — *  I  am  an  old  officer,  sir,'  said  M^Gaf- 
ferty,  boldly  advancing  and  firmly  clutcliing  tlie  spit, 
'  and  I  give  you  due  notice,  that  if  you  don't  clear 
the  way  for  me  civilly  up  stairs,  and  bow  me  out  of 
the  house  with  due  respect,  I'll  perforate  your  guts 
with  this  weapon.' — There  was  a  fierce  desperation 
in  liis  look  and  manner,  which  enforced  the  convic- 
tion that  he  would  keep  his  word. — '  He  has  much 
the  air  of  a  military  gentleman,'  observed  one  of 
Tighe's  comrades.  *  Oh  yes,'  returned  Tighe,  '  he 
is  evidently  a  respectable  person.  Sir,  pray  allow 
me  to  show  you  up.' — Thus  ]\PGafferty,  protected 
by  the  spit,  was  escorted  to  the  hall  door  with  due 
courtesy.  When  he  reached  the  street,  ho  looked 
round,  and  could  not  help  laughing  to  see  Tighc 
rush  at  Burke,  who  was  unarmed,  and  indemnify 
himself  for  his  constrained  civility  to  the  soldier  by 
violently  tumbling  the  merchant  down  the  hall-door 
steps  upon  the  pave,  perforce  of  a  thundering  kick 
bestowed  upon  his  nether  extremity.      '  It   is  not 

long,'   continued   Mr.  ,  since   a  daughter  of 

Burke's  was  married  to  an  eminent  legal  func- 
tionary." 

On  the  28th,  I  dined  with  John  O'Connell,  at  his 
cottage  at  Blackrock.  The  Liberator  was  just  on  the 
eve  of  publishing  his  work,  "  A  Memoir  on  Ireland, 
Native  and  Saxon."     Delays,   arising  from  many 

VOL.  II.  K 
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causes,  had  occurred  in  tlie  production  of  tliis 
work.  It  liad  now  been  thrown  aside  from 
October,  1841,  to  January,  1843,  and  O'Connell 
still  postponed,  from  day  to  day,  the  composition  of 
the  preface.  He  said  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
preface,  and  one  or  two  trifling  additions,  the  first 
volume  had  for  fifteen  months  past  been  ready  for 
publication.  He  now  threw  oJBT  the  preface,  which 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  dedication  to  the  Queen. 

O'Connell  enjoyed  the  anticipation  of  the  abuse 
which  he  foresaw  would  be  levelled  at  him.  "  How 
the  English  papers  will  abuse  and  vituperate  me  for 
the  publication  of  this  book." 

"  Aye,  will  they,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Down, 
*'  and  some  of  the  Irish  papers  too." 

*'  No  doubt,  the  Orange  rags.  But,  seriously,  it 
will  be  a  most  useful  publication.  People  in  general 
are  totally  ignorant  of  the  crimes  of  the  English 
monsters  in  their  rule  of  Ireland — the  facts  of  his- 
tory are  forgotten,  at  least  in  the  details.  There's 
that  story  of  a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants, 
in  1641 — you  scarcely  meet  any  one  who  does  not 
believe  it,  yet  there  never  was  a  more  thorough 
fabrication !  History  has  been  so  completely  falsi- 
fied, that  not  only  is  the  truth  unknown,  but  the 
foulest  falsehoods  have  passed  current  as  Gospel 
truths ;  the  characters  of  the  two  contending  parties 
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have  been  quite  reversed,  and  the  horrible  crimes 
committed  by  the  English  upon  the  Irish,  have 
been  quietly  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Irish  them- 
selves, in  the  fictitious  narratives  that  are  popularly 
called  histories.  Many  of  the  Orange  scoundrels, 
in  1797,  rivalled  the  atrocities  of  Coote  and  his 
blood-thirsty  gang.  In  that  year  Orange  Sneyd 
committed  a  murder  of  the  character  of  Coote's. 
Coote  made  his  guide,  a  boy,  blow  into  his  pistol, 
and  while  the  youth's  mouth  was  at  the  muzzle,  shot 
him  dead.  In  '97,  Sneyd  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  Mrs.  L'Estrange's  public-house,  in  Fleet  Street, 
and  wantonly  shot  a  boy  dead  who  had  brought 
him  a  message." 

The  following  day  O'Connell  resumed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  state  of  Ireland  in  1798. 

"  In  that  year,"  said  he,  "  my  friend and 

liis  two  brothers  were  taken  prisoners  by  a  magistrate 
who  owed  their  mother  2000/.  The  worthy  justice 
went  to  that  lady  and  said,  '  If  you  don't  release  my 
bond,  I'll  have  your  sons  flogged  and  hanged.'  '  Sir,' 
answered  she,  'if  you  were  to  treat  me  in  that 
manner,  you  could  not  extort  the  bond  from  me; 
and  I  am  much  mistaken,  if  my  sons  have  not,  at 
least,  as  much  firmness  as  their  mother.' — FortU" 
nately.  Judge  Day,  who  was  a  very  humane  man, 
went  the  circuit;  and,  as  no  witnesses  appeared 
k2 
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against  the  ,  he  discharged  tliem  by  pro- 
clamation. In  pronouncing  their  discharge,  Day 
gave  the  young  men  a  sort  of  moral  and  political 
lecture,  in  which  he  congratulated  them  on  their 
escape,  and  advised  loyal  conduct  for  the  future. 
The  youngest  brother,^  who  was  then  but  nineteen 
years  of  age,  indignantly  interrupted  the  judge. 
'You  have  no  business  to  lecture  us,  my  lord,' 
said  lie,  *  as  if  we  were  guilty  of  disloyalty.  "We 
are  perfectly  innocent,  and  are  quite  as  loyal  as 
your  lordship.  Had  our  enemies  been  able  to 
establish  any  sort  of  case  against  us,  they  would  not 
have  failed  to  produce  their  witnesses.  It  is  too 
bad,  then,  my  lord,  to  lecture  us,  as  if  our  conduct 
had,  in  any  respect,  been  censurable.' — Day,  who 
was  a  thorough  gentleman,  bowed,  and  said,  '  You 

are  quite  right,  Mr. ,  and  I  was  wrong.     I 

beg  your  pardon.' 

"  Next  morning  the  eldest  brother  was  again 
seized,  and  thrown  into  goal,  by  the  machinations  of 
the  worthy  magistrate  who  owed  his  mother  money. 
The  gaoler  was  a  savage  brute,  and  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  tormenting  liim.  One  day  he  came  to 
his  cell,  and  said,  with  a  diaboHcal  grin,  '  I've  news 
that  is  bitter  to  you,  and  pleasant  to  me — your  two 

•  I  am  acquainted  with  this  gentleman,  whose  name  I  sup- 
press, believing  that  its  pubUcation  would  bo  distasteful  to  him. 
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brothers  have  been  hanged,  and  z/om  are  to  be  strung 

up  to-morrow.'    Mr. was  well  enough  aware 

of  the  frightful  character  of  the  times  to  know  that 
this  was  at  least  possible.  *  Is  what  you  have 
told  me  really  true  T  he  asked  the  gaoler. — *  Upon  my 
oath  it  is  !'  answered  the  latter. — '  Then,  my  man,' 

cried  Mr. ,  '  before  I  leave  this  world,  I  will 

have  the  satisfaction  of  giving  you  as  good  a  licking 
as  ever  man  got  T  So  saying,  he  pounced  upon  the 
goaler,  and  walloped  him  awfully.  The  gaoler 
screamed,  and  his  screams  attracted  persons  with- 
out, who  would  have  fired  at  Mr. through 

the  grating  in  the  door,  only  that  he  constantly 
kept  the  gaoler  between    himself    and    the   door. 

continued  to   thrash   the  gaoler  until   he 

was  unable,  from  exhaustion,  to  thrash  him  any 
longer.  The  gaoler  then  went  off,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  sixty-eight  pounds'  weight  of  irons,  with 

which  he  and  his  assistants  loaded  poor . 

When  ironed, was  laid  on  the  bed,  and 

the  gaoler  beat  him  with  a  knotted  blackthorn 
stick,  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  stand  over  him.  He 
then  kept  him  forty-eight  hours  without  food  ;  and 
when  the  commanding  officer  who  inspected  the 
prison    arrived,    he    was.  utterly   astonished   how 

survived  the   treatment  he  had  received. 

Finding  that  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  any  ac- 
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cusation  against  Hm,  that  officer  set  liim  free  upon 
his  own  responsibility.  What  times!"  exclaimed 
O'Connell,    after   he    had   narrated   this    incident; 

"What  a  scene! thrashing  the  goalor, 

and  the  gaoler  thrashing !  What  a  coun- 
try, in  which  such  scenes  could  be  enacted  !" 

He  then  told  us,  that  when  travelling  some  years 
ago  with  a  friend  named  Franks,  they  were  posting 
along  at  a  very  early  hour  of  the  morning,  when  they 
espied  the  hero  of  the  thrashing  adventure  waiting 
on  the  road  side  for  the  mail-coach,  equipped  with  a 
carpet-bag,  a  pair  of  horse  pistols,  a  cage  containing 
a  brace  of  fighting  cocks,  and  a  huge  sabre  which  he 
bore  in  his  hand.  Franks  made  the  post-boys  stop. 
"Hollo !  my  dear  fellow,"  he  cried  from  the  carriage- 
window,  "  what  are  you  waiting  on  the  road  for?" 

"  I'm  waiting  to  take  the  mail,"  responded . 

"  Take  the  mail  r  repeated  Franks  ;  "  egad, 
you  are  fully  eqiiipped  to  take  a  citadel !" 

The  number  of  the  Repealers  increased  in  1843 
so  rapidly,  that  the  usual  room  at  the  Corn  Exchange 
was  found  wholly  inadequate  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  public.  Crowds  were  continually  forced  to  go 
away,  from  inability  to  obtain  admittance.  O'Connell 
suggested  the  propriety  of  adjourning  to  Classon's 
Theatre  in  Abbey  Street,  but  was  induced  to  aban- 
don this  plan  on  the  representation  of  Mr.  Ray. 
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Indeed  lie  had  not  any  strong  affection  for  a  project 
(though  started  by  himself)  which  involved  the 
desertion  of  the  Corn  Exchange.  The  Corn  Ex- 
change was  the  scene  of  his  pohtical  labours  for 
many  a  long  year ;  it  was  by  the  organisation  of 
which  it  was  the  centre,  that  he  had  achieved  the 
triumph  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  place 
had  associations  that  were  dear  to  his  heart,  and  he, 
therefore,  very  readily  adopted  Mr.  Ray's  plan  of 
building  a  larger  apartment  on  the  premises,  to 
which  we  might  adjourn  whenever  the  original  room 
should  prove  too  small  for  the  members  in  atten- 
dance. 

"  At  the  outset  of  the  old  Catholic  Association," 
said  O'Connell,  "  I  inspected  various  places  (amongst 
others,  Home's  Commercial  Mart  on  Usher's  Island), 
with  a  view  to  procure  a  suitable  apartment  for  the 
meetings  of  that  body.  I  learned  that  if  I  should 
select  any  unprotected  site,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Anti-Cathohc  students  of  Trinity  College  to  muster 
in  full  force;  and  endeavour,  at  least,  to  expel  the 
Cathohc  associators  by  physical  violence.  I  accord- 
ingly looked  out  for  a  room  in  such  a  neighbour- 
hood as  might  deter  the  college  lads  from  making 
their  proposed  attempt.  Of  course  they  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  been  worsted ;  but  it 
might  have  in  some  measure  injured  our  cause  had 
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the  meetings  been  liable  to  disturbance,  and  had  any 
of  them  broken  up  in  a  riot.  The  Corn  Exchange 
possessed  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  close  vicinity 
of  at  least  150  disengaged  coal  porters,  every  day  in 
the  week,  who  would  have  thrown  the  College  lads 
into  the  LifFey  in  case  of  any  effort  to  disturb  the 
proceedings.  This  circumstance  was  known  to  the 
intending  aggressors,  and  the  salutary  knowledge 
effectually  checked  their  projects  of  intrusion." 

One  of  the  most  favourite  fictions  with  Enghsh 
political  writers  and  journalists,  is  the  assertion 
that  the  Irish  people  are  wholly  indifferent  about 
self-legislation,  unless  when  stirred  up  by  O'Connell 
or  some  other  agitator  to  a  sense  of  grievance  on 
the  subject. 

Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  this  assertion. 
On  the  contrary,  the  natural  impulse  of  every  man's 
mind  is  in  favour  of  self-government.  If  the  mind 
of  an  Irishman  were  wholly  unbiassed  by  religious 
bigotry  or  any  other  anti-Irish  influence,  he  would 
almost  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  be  a  friend  to  domestic 
legislation.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  already 
said,  I  was  a  Repealer  before  I  ever  heard  O'Con- 
nell's  name.  I  was  a  Repealer  the  moment  I  learned 
from  the  elder  members  of  my  family  that  we  had 
once  had  an  Irish  Parliament,  and  that  the  Union 
extinguished  it. 
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O'Connell's  labour  was  sometimes,  not  so  much 
to  inspire  the  people  with  Repeal  sentiments,  as  to 
prevent  their  running  too  far  and  too  fast.  In  1830 
there  was  a  strong  disposition  to  resort  to  arms  to 
achieve  Repeal.  France  and  Belgium  had  success- 
fully appealed  to  arms  against  their  unpopular 
monarchies.  The  example  was  in  a  high  degree  sti- 
mulating to  the  hot  and  ardent  spirits  of  the  Irish 
nation.  Many  would  have  gladly  taken  the  field 
against  the  accursed  Union.  I  have  often  heard 
the  question  asked  by  peasants,  "  When  do  you  think 
the  Counsellor  toill  call  us  out .?"  A  strongly-rooted 
notion  had  possessed  their  minds,  that  as  England  de- 
tested conceding  any  thing  to  j  ustice,  those  who  sought 
their  rights  from  her,  must  in  the  end  use  military 
force  to  extort  them.  O'Connell  told  me  that  one  day, 
after  he  had  made  a  speech  denouncing  all  weapons 
save  those  of  opinion  in  the  struggle  for  freedom, 
a  man  in  the  crowd  shook  his  clenched  fist  mena- 
cingly at  him,  saying,  '^  You  are  betraying  us!  If 
you  let  us  fight  it  out  wed  win  the  dayT  O'Connell 
expressed  his  belief  that  if  the  Irish  people  had  at 
that  time  taken  the  field,  the  soldiery  would  have 
joined  them. 

As  I  have  adverted  to  the  events  of  1830,  let  me 
mention  a  slight  incident  connected  with  that  pe- 
riod.    We  have  already  seen  that  a  few  Belgian 
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admirers  of  CConnell  proposed  to  confer  tlie  crown 
of  Belgium  on  him.  The  Bishop  of  Ardagh  told 
me,  that  a  French  captain  of  artillery  said  to  him, 
shortly  after  the  trois  jours  de  Juillet,  *'  Some  of  us 
imagined  that  your  O'Connell  was  born  at  St. 
Omer's.  Ah  I  if  he  had  been  a  native  of  our  country, 
we  would  have  made  him  King  of  the  French  !*' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Publication  of  O'Connell's  Book  on  Ireland— Reviews  of  it- 
Repeal  in  the  Dublin  Corporation — Increase  of  the  Popular 
Fervour — Pacata  Hibernia — Count  jNIaceroni — Discussion 
upon  Infidelity. 

On  the  1st  of  February  O'Connell  publislied  the 
first  volume  of  "  Ireland,  Native  and  Saxon." 
Some  days  elapsed  before  the  Tory  press  noticed 
the  appearance  of  this  work.  He  was  at  first  afraid 
that  they  would  not  abuse  liim,  and  accounted  for 
their  silence,  by  saying,  "  I  dare  say  they  think  it 
just  as  well  not  to  ring  the  bell  upon  my  book — it 
hits  them  too  hard."  At  length  the  DubHn  Warder 
attacked  the  work  in  a  ludicrous  article,  remark- 
able for  impotent  anger.  The  London  Spectator 
assailed  it  briskly,  and  the  criticism  of  the  Spectator 
was  copied  by  the  DubHn  3IaiL  Other  Tory 
papers  joined  the  cry,  and  O'Connell  exultingly  ex- 
claimed, *'  I  told  you  that  I  never  hit  the  scoun- 
drels right  in  the  face  until  now."  One  journal  (the 
Times,  I  think)  said,  that  the  book  combined  the 
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most  drivelling  intellectual  imbecility  with  tlie  most 
diabolical  wickedness.  So  angry  were  the  critics 
at  being  reminded  of  the  iniquities  of  their  fore- 
fathers ! 

Early  in  February  he  gave  notice  that,  on  Tues- 
day, the  21st,  he  would  introduce  the  question  of 
Repeal  into  the  Dublin  Corporation.  Shortly  prior 
to  that  day,  he  suddenly  announced  that  he  would 
postpone  his  motion  for  a  week.  The  Tory  members 
of  the  Corporation  complained  of  being  unfairly 
treated.  Alderman  Butt  declared  that  he  had  re- 
mained in  town,  at  much  personal  inconvenience, 
in  order  to  oppose  the  motion,  and  strongly  remon- 
strated againt  the  postponement.  O'Connell,  how- 
ever, w^as  inexorable ;  whereupon  there  was  a  sort 
of  growling  triumph  amongst  the  opposite  party, 
who  said  that  he  only  manoeuvred  to  get  Butt  out 
of  town,  from  a  well-grounded  fear  of  discussing  the 
merits  of  Repeal  with  so  able  an  opponent. 

"  I  know  not,"  said  O'Connell  to  me,  *'  whether 
it  is  exactly  fair  to  play  off  a  ruse  in  a  grave  political 
matter  like  this,  but  I  find  my  postponement  of  the 
debate  has  produced  exactly  the  results  I  antici- 
pated. Had  I  brought  forward  the  question  on  the 
day  originally  fixed  for  it,  the  discussion  would 
have  passed  off  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  ex- 
citing half  the  interest  it  will  now  create.     But,  by 
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postponing  it,  tlie  public  mind  will  get  an  additional 
fillip;  the  Anti-repealers  will  say  I  am  shrinking 
from  Butt,  and  the  Repealers  will  say  I'm  not  a  bit 
afraid  of  him;  people  on  both  sides  will  be  set 
talking  about  the  matter,  and  thus  the  public  cu- 
riosity will  be  wound  up  to  a  point  of  intensity  when 
the  great  day  arrives.  That  is  precisely  what  I 
want,  to  give  additional  tclat  to  the  discomfiture  I 
intend  for  Butt  and  his  brethren." 

The  impulse  given  to  Repeal  throughout  the 
kingdom  appeared  in  our  augmented  receipts  at  the 
National  Association.  The  Repeal  rent  for  the  week 
next  after  the  debate  was  259/.  The  rent  for  the 
following  week  was  366/.  The  Association  was 
now  out  of  debt;  and  we  had  funds  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  apartment,  which  was  immediately  com- 
menced, upon  a  scale  calculated  to  accommodate 
5000  persons.  O'Connell  said  it  would  make  a 
capital  temporary  House  of  Commons  after  the 
Repeal,  while  the  old  house  in  College  Green  was 
undergoing  the  necessary  alterations.  "  And  as 
for  a  House  of  Lords,  pro  tem.^''  added  he,  "  why, 
weVe  only  to  hang  the  walls  of  the  present  room 
upstairs  with  crimson  velvet  and  gold  lace,  and  fit 
it  up  with  mahogany  benches  for  a  hundred  peers 
or  so,  and  it  will  suit  admirably,  till  our  old  quarters 
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in  College  Green  are  quite  ready  for  the  reception 
of  both  houses/' 

On  the  16th  of  March  a  numerous  meeting  of 
our  weekly  committee  assembled  at  the  Corn  Ex- 
change. O'Connell,  taking  up  Carew's  ''  Pacata 
Hibernia,"  opened  the  book  at  the  following  passage 
of  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Deputy  to  the  English 
Privy  Council: 

*^  As  for  Sir  Finian  O'Drischall  and  the  Irish  in 
these  parts,  they  are  become  so  well  divided 
amongst  one  another,  and  are  fallen  to  preying  and 
killing  one  another  in  such  a  manner,  as  we  are  of 
opinion  will  greatly  avail  to  the  quieting  of  these 
parts." 

Having  read  it  aloud,  he  exclaimed,  '^  How  tho- 
roughly characteristic  of  the  English  spirit  towards 
Ireland  at  all  times !  How  truly  does  Carew  speak 
the  Tory  feeling  of  the  present  day !" 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  some  one  casually  men- 
tioned a  Count  Maceroni,  who  was  spoken  of  as  a 
scientific  Neapolitan,  author  of  a  paper  detailing  an 
experiment  he  had  made  in  the  art  of  flying. 

**  I  dined  once  in  the  fellow's  company,"  said 
O'Connell.  "  O'Meara  asked  me  to  meet  him,  but 
said,  '  I  don't  like  to  bring  you  together,  for  the 
fellow  is  a  rampant  infidel,  and  such  an  enthusiast  in 
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his  infidelity,  that  he  always  blurts  out  something 
offensive.'  *  I  don't  care,'  said  I,  '  ask  him — I  may 
do  him  some  good.'  So  O'Meara  asked  Maceroni  to 
dine,  but  stipulated  that  he  should  not  give  vent  to 
any  of  his  infidel  notions.  He  was  quiet  enough 
for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  he 
then  slapped  off  some  jeers  at  Christianity.  I 
looked  up  at  him,  and  said,  '  Count  Maceroni,  I  am 
now  enjo3dng  an  excellent  dinner,  and  do  not  wish 
to  be  disturbed;  if,  however,  you  choose  to  re- 
sume this  subject  when  we  have  dined,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  meet  you  upon  it.' — The  count  said  no 
more  until  we  went  to  the  drawing-room,  and  then 
he  renewed  his  attacks  on  Christianity.  I  said,  *  Do 
you  believe  in  Julius  Cassar  ?'  '  I  do,'  answered  he. 
*  Do  you  bcHeve  in  Caligula  ?'  '  I  do.'  ^  And  yet  you 
will  not  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  although,  looking 
at  the  matter  as  a  merely  historical  question,  the 
witnesses  for  Christianity  are  more  numerous  and 
unimpeachable  than  those  for  any  more  historical 
fact  whatsoever?'  I  very  soon  forced  him  to  confess 
the  historical  fact  of  Christianity ;  and  I  then  chal- 
lenged him  to  show  on  what  reasonable  grounds  he 
could  discredit  the  witnesses  of  our  Saviour's  death, 
his  resurrection,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  doctiines 
he  came  on  earth  to  announce  ?  For  these  witnesses 
were  eminently  trustworthy,  as  being  in  the  highest 
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degree  disinterested.  They  had  nothing  of  a  temporal 
nature  to  gain  for  their  evidence.  No  honour,  no 
rank,  no  riches,  no  luxuries;  on  the  contrary,  lives 
of  toil,  persecution,  and  affliction ,  and  they  finally 
died  the  deaths  of  martyrs  to  seal  the  truth  of  their 
narratives.  Could  any  rational  man  doubt  such 
witnesses  as  these  ?  Yet  such  were  the  witnesses  of 
Christianity.  When  the  historical  fact  was  once 
admitted,  the  divine  character  of  the  Cliristian  reli- 
gion must  inevitably  be  received  upon  the  self-same 
evidence.  I  promise  you  I  never  had  a  greater 
triumph  than  I  enjoyed  over  my  poor  count.  How 
I  used  to  hurrah !  whenever  I  drove  him  to  confess 
the  absurdity  of  some  infidel  cavil  or  other !  I  actu- 
ally extorted  an  acknowledgment  from  him  that  he 
had  nothing  to  urge  against  my  reasons,  and  I  sent 
him  home  the  most  unhappy  and  terrified  wretch 
breathing,  lest  after  all  his  vaunting  there  should 
really  be  a  devil ! 

"  The  poor  blockhead  was  an  aide-de-camp  of 
Murat's." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Lord  Clare  and  Baron  Power — Suicides  of  Baron  Power  and 
Crosbie  Morgan— Clare's  political  Dishonesty  and  religious 
Bigotry — O'Connell  in  1801— His  Escape  from  the  Bayonet 
of  an  English  Militia  Soldier — Political  Leadership  of  the 
Cathohcs— Eepeal  Agitation— High  Spirits  of  O'Connell — 
Peel's  Threat— O'Connell's  Defiance — His  Language  in  Pri- 
vate. 

Next  day  O'Connell  was  very  communicative  of 
old  stories  and  personal  recollections. 

"  Lord  Clare's  enmity  to  Ireland  was  once  very 
nearly  ended  by  tlie  hand  oftlie  assassin.  In  1794, 
he  was  carrying  a  bill  through  the  Irish  Parliament, 
for  compelling  the  Accountant  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  to  return  his  accounts  whenever  called 
on  by  the  Court.  These  summary  accounts  would 
have  been  very  inconvenient  to  Baron  Power,  who, 
as  Junior  Baron,  filled  the  office  of  accountant.  He 
lived  extravagantly,  making  use  of  the  money  of 
the  public  that  came  into  his  hands,  and  looking  to 
future  good  luck  to  enable  him  to  reckon  with  the 
owners.     The  bill  would  have  been  his  ruin  ;  and 

VOL.  II.  L 
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after  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  dissuade  Fitzgibbon 
from  pressing  it,  lie  at  last  resolved,  in  a  fit  of  des- 
peration, to  assassinate  liim.  So  he  drove  to  Ely- 
Place,  with  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  in  bis  pockets, 
and  asked  to  see  Fitzgibbon,  who,  providentially, 
was  from  home.  Baron  Power  then  resolved  on 
suicide,  and  ordered  his  coachman  to  drive  along 
the  North  Wall.  When  he  had  got  a  considerable 
distance  out  of  town  he  quitted  the  carriage,  desired 
the  coachman  to  await  his  return,  and  walked  on 
alone  towards  the  Pigeon  House.  He  tied  his 
hands  together  in  order  to  deprive  himself  of  the 
power  of  swimming,  and  jumped  into  the  sea  from 
the  pier.  It  was  afterwards  remarked  as  curious 
that  he  walked  off  to  drown  himself,  using  an  um- 
brella, as  the  day  was  wet !  One  would-  think  the 
sprmkling  of  a  shower  could  not  much  incommode 
a  fellow  who  was  resolved  on  a  watery  death! 
Think  of  a  man  going  to  drown  himself,  with  an 
umbrella  to  keep  out  the  wet ! 

"  In  a  few  days  after,  Crosbie  Morgan,  one  of 
the  oddest  of  odd  attorneys,  also  drowned  himself. 
The  ballad-mongers  shouted  their  accounts  of  these 
events  through  the  town,  crying  out,  '  Great  times 
for  Ireland !  a  great  day  for  Ireland !  One  judge 
drowned!  One  attorney  drowned!'  They  had, 
also,    ^  Last    speech   and   dying   words  of  Crosbie 
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Morgan,'  wlilcli,  instead  of  ending  with  the  ap- 
proved finish  of  the  penitent  declarations  of  Cathohe 
criminals,  namely,  '  I  die  an  unworthy  member  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,'  ended  thus, — '  I  die  an  un- 
worthy mongrel  of  neither  church !' 

"  Had  Baron  Power  murdered  Fitzgibbon,  Pitt 
would  have  found  much  more  difficulty  in  carrying 
the  Union.  Castlereagh,  although  as  vile,  shame- 
less, and  indefatigable  a  tool  as  ever  corruption  had, 
yet  could  not,  unaided  by  the  commanding  energy 
of  Clare,  have  succeeded  so  well  in  the  dirty  work. 
Clare  had  great  intellectual  powers.  He  lived  at  a 
period  fertile  in  monsters — Clare  was  a  monster! 
he  was  a  kind  of  petticoat  Robespierre.  His  father 
was  a  barrister  of  considerable  eminence.  Old  Fitz- 
gibbon and  his  brother  were  the  first  persons  who 
introduced  the  system  of  reporting  the  proceedings 
of  the  English  law  courts  in  the  public  newspapers 
without  the  authority  of  the  presiding  judge.  They 
were  students  in  tlie  Temple  at  the  time,  and  Lord 
Mansfield  tried  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice,  but 
the  Fitzgibbons  persevered  and  succeeded. 

"  Clare  was  atrociously  bigoted  against  the  Ca- 
tholics. A  Protestant  friend  of  mine,  who  often 
met  him  at  the  whist  parties  of  an  old  dowager, 
told  me  nothing  could  possibly  exceed  the  con- 
temptuous acerbity  with  which  on  those  occasions 
l2 
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he  spoke  of  the  Catholics.  *  The  scum  of  the 
earth,'  and  such  like  phrases,  were  the  epithets  he 
habitually  appHed  to  them." 

O'Connell's  recollections  of  that  period  then  led 
to  the  following  autobiographical  incident  : 

"  In  the  winter  of  1801,"  said  he,  "  I  had  been 
supping  at  the  Freemason's  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of 
Golden  Lane,  with  a  jovial  party.  We  were  re- 
turning home  late,  after  having  drunk  a  good  stoup 
of  claret,  when  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  timber-yard, 
and  spread  rapidly.  I  was  provoked  at  the  awk- 
wardness of  a  fellow  who  was  beating  the  ground 
with  a  pickaxe,  but  making  no  progress  in  getting 
at  the  water-pipes.  I  shouldered  him  away,  seized 
the  pickaxe,  and  soon  got  at  the  plug;  but,  instead 
of  stopping  then,  I  kept  working  away,  con  amove, 
and  would  soon  have  disturbed  the  paving  stones  all 
over  the  street,  if  I  had  not  been  prevented.  Tliere 
was  a  large  crowd.  Sheriff  Macready  (an  old  auc- 
tioneer), kept  order,  with  the  aid  of  a  party  of  the 
Buckinghamshire  Militia.  I  was  rather  an  unruly 
customer,  being  a  little  under  the  influence  of  a 
good  batch  of  claret,  and  on  my  refusing  to  desist 
from  picking  up  the  street,  one  of  the  soldiers  ran  a 
bayonet  at  me,  which  was  intercepted  by  the  cover 
of  my  hunting- watch.  If  I  had  not  had  the  watch 
— there  was  an  end  of  the  Ao-itator !" 
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"Yes,"  said  I;  "but  Ireland  would  have  had 
other  agitators.  A  country  so  aggrieved  could  not 
have  lacked  patriot  leaders,  though  they  might  not 
have  agitated  prudently  or  wisely." 

"  Wisely !"  echoed  O'Connell.  "  Why,  when  I 
took  the  helm,  I  found  all  the  Catholics  full  of 
mutual  jealousies — one  man  trying  to  outrival 
another  —  one  meetins;  rivallinaj  another  —  the 
leaders  watching  to  sell  themselves  at  the  highest 

penny !  sold  himself.       Woulfc  sold  himself. 

sold  himself,  and  no  doubt  at  a  marvellous 

price ! "  * 

We  talked  of  G rattan's  quitting  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  with  his  party,  in  1797. 

"  It  was  a  false  move,"  said  O'Connell ;  "  a  bad 
copy  of  a  worse  precedent.  Fox  and  seventy  other 
members  had  quitted  the  British  House  before." 

"  Their  Irish  imitators,"  said  I,  "  quitted  the 
only  place  where  they  could  have  then  been  of  the 
least  use  ;  for  they  had  then  no  popular  organisation 
out  of  doors  to  fall  back  upon." 

"None,"  rejoined  O'Connell,  '^  except  an  organ- 

*  When  I  was  on  a  Repeal  tour  in  Leinster,  in  October, 
1842,  Father  Barry,  of  Clara,  told  me,  that  on  expressing  his 
surprise  at  the  appointment  to  oflSce  of  some  persons,  whose 
transcendent  insignificance  seemed  to  render  them  peculiarly 
bad  bargains  to  the  government,  O'Connell  answered:  "My 
dear  friend,  you  have  no  idea  what  carrion  finds  a  ready  sale 
in  the  market  of  corruption." 
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isation  of  treason.  Grattan  could  use  liberty  of 
speech  in  tlie  House^  wliicli  lie  could  not  tlien  use 
out  of  doors." 

"Apropos  of  quitting  Parliament,"  said  I,  '^you 
blame  that  step — yet,  have  not  you  yourself  quitted 
Parliament  this  session,  just  because  you  are  as 
hopeless  of  good  from  it  as  Grattan  and  Fox  were 
on  previous  occasions  ?" 

"  Ay — but  I  have  not  quitted  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament as  a  secession^  but  merely  because  I  preferred 
out-door  political  labour.  I  have  not  said  or  done 
any  thing  to  bar  my  returning  thither  at  any  mo- 
ment that  such  a  step  should  appear  to  be  of  the 
least  use." 

The  Repeal  agitation  now  became  a  task  of  inces- 
sant exertion,  as  every  corner  of  the  country  was 
thoroughly  aroused,  and  invitations  to  the  different 
counties  poured  in  upon  O'Connell.  He  announced 
at  the  Corn  Exchange,  that  if  too  many  meetings 
should  spring  up,  he  was  desirous  that  John  O'Con- 
nell, and  the  present  writer,  should  relieve  him  of 
some  of  the  labour. 

John  and  I  accordingly  made  occasional  visits  to 
different  districts.  John  took  portions  of  Meath  and 
of  Dublin  ;  and  I  agitated  the  national  question  in 
the  Queen's  County,  the  County  Monaghan,  and 
the  County  Down. 
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■  O'Connell^  accompanied  bj  Mr.  Steele  and  a 
numerous  staff,  continued  to  traverse  the  kingdom, 
almost  without  intermission ;  visiting  Kells,  Drog- 
heda,  Limerick,  Ennis,  Clonmel,  Kilkenny,  Cork, 
Skibbereen,  Atlilone,  and  Galway,  besides  many 
less  important  places.  His  tour  was  a  perpetual 
triumph — the  whole  population  turning  out  en  masse 
to  greet  him,  and  their  earnest  sincerity  demonstrated 
by  the  vast  augmentation  of  our  weekly  receipts. 

One  day  arriving  from  a  multitudinous  gathering, 
his  countenance  beaming  with  healtli  and  enjoy- 
ment, he  exclaimed, 

"  Well — we  had  a  fine  rolhckiug  week  of  it !  Eh, 
Tom  Steele — had  we  not?  I  never  felt  in  more 
vigorous  mental,  or  bodily  strength. — Daunt — what 
have  I  been  doing?  Repealing  the  Union  for  you! 
Well,  Fitzsimon — this  shows  what  it  is  to  perse- 
vere— I  cast  my  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  now 
after  many  days  I  have  found  it.  Last  year — and 
indeed  from  the  commencement — I  threw  out  state 
paper  after  state  paper,  demonstrating  the  evils  of  the 
Union,  and  for  a  time  they  seemed  to  fall  dull  and 
unheeded  on  the  public  ear.  But  now  all  men  are 
alive,  all  are  active,  all  are  eager  for  success.  I  have 
at  last  convinced  the  nation  that  I  am  in  earnest. 
You  see  what  it  is  to  persevere." 

About  the  beginning  of  May,  1843,  the  Govern- 
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ment  determined  on  taking  steps  to  arrest  tlie  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  Agitators.  In  reply  to  a  question 
from  Lord  Jocelyn  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  ostentatiously  stated  that  there  was 
"  no  influence,  no  power,  no  authority,  which  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  the  existing  laws  gave 
the  Government,  that  should  not  be  exercised  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  Union ;  the  dissolution  of 
which,"  continued  Sir  Robert,  repeating  a  stale, 
and  now  exploded,  absurdity,  "  would  involve  not 
merely  the  Kepeal  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  the 
dismemberment  of  this  great  empire."  The  Premier 
further  threatened,  that  should  the  ordinary  power 
of  the  law  prove  insufficient  to  check  the  agitation, 
*'  additional  and  effectual  powers"  would  be  instantly 
sought  from  the  Parliament,  in  order  to  keep  Ireland 
out  of  her  rights  for  all  time  to  come  ! 

The  domestic  Orange  press  was  elate  at  the  hos- 
tility with  which  the  Government  menaced  the 
Repealers.  The  Dublin  Evening  Mail,  after  an 
elaborate  effort  to  show  that  the  whole  empire,  ex- 
cepting a  minority  of  the  Irish  people,  were  resolved 
on  sustaining  the  Union,  triumphantly  proceeded 
thus  : 

*'  Now  what  is  opposed  to  this  unanimous  sense  of 
the  Sovereign,  the  Government,  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  people  of  England, 
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Wales,  and  Scotland  to  a  man,  and  one-half,  at 
least — we  miglit  say  two-thirds — of  the  people  of 
Ireland  ? — The  plain  answer  is — Mr.  O'ConneLL, 
as  a  balance  to  the  Queen;  Mr.  Ray  and  Mr. 
Steele,  Mr.  Daunt  and  Mr.  John  O'Connell, 
as  equivalent  to  the  Government  ;  the  Popish 
hierarchy  and  the  Repeal  Association  to  counter- 
poise the  Lords  and  Commons  ;  and  the  teetotalers 
and  Repealers  of  Ireland  to  weigh  against  the  re- 
maining population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We 
are  far  from  undervaluing  either  the  influence  or 
the  number  of  those  parties  ;  but  we  know  that, 
physically,  they  do  not  constitute  one-tenth  ( I  )  of 
her  Majesty's  British  and  Irish  subjects."* 

Other  journals  in  the  anti- Irish  interest  were 
equally  eager  to  halloo  on  the  Government  against 
the  Repealers.  They  were  alike  astonished  and 
provoked  at  the  tone  of  lofty  and  fearless  defiance 
taken  by  the  Repealers,  immediately  upon  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Sir  Robert's  threat. 

O'Connell,  standing  upon  the  constitutional  right 
of  petition,  dared  the  Government  to  the  use  of 
coercive  means  to  suppress  the  agitation.  He  pro- 
fessed his  delight  at  the  evidence  of  our  strength 
afforded  by  Peel's  hostile  movement.  He  declared 
that,  whereas  the  basis  of  the  British  throne  was  the 
*  DuhUn  Evening  Mail,  12th  May,  1843. 
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riglit  of  tKe  subject  to  petition,  all  persons  wlio 
interfered  with  that  right  were,  in  point  of  principle, 
traitors  to  the  crown. 

'*  We  are  told,"  said  he,  at  the  Repeal  Associa- 
tion, "  that  some  desperate  measures  are  to  be  taken 
for  the  suppression  of  public  opinion  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  Repeal  ;  and  that  they  have  it  in  contem- 
plation to  bring  in  a  coercive  bill.  They  may 
annihilate  the  constitution  ;  but  to  this  I  pledge 
myself,  they  shall  have  some  trouble  in  doing  so.  I 
will  go  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  their  bill  ;  I  will  divide  on  every  motion 
during  the  progress  of  the  bill ;  I  will  resist  the  bill  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power,  as  long  as  it  is  not  law.  When 
it  becomes  a  statute,  I  will  obey  it — I  will  obey 
every  law,  unless  I  can  manage  to  drive  a  coach 
and  six  through  it  ;  but  I  will  discover  some  plan 
whereby  the  Irish  people  shall  have  the  means  of 
expressing  their  sentiments  upon  this  vital  question. 
Unless  they  gag  me,  I  will  find  the  means  of  speak- 
ing to  Ireland.  I  set  them  at  defiance,  unless  they 
set  their  heels  upon  the  Constitution,  and  degrade 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  the  civilised 
world,  by  the  excess  of  downright  tyranny  to  crush 
me.  I  fear  them  not — let  them  begin.  See  what 
is  occurring;  see  what  multitudes  have  joined  our 
ranks,  when  the  first  faint  whisper  went  abroad  that 
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coercion  was  contemplated  ;  and  oli  1  if  such  num- 
bers flock  around  our  standard  when  coercion  is  but 
a  rumour,  what  would  our  position  be,  if  coercion 
were  attempted — if  coercion  were  commenced  ? 
What  a  response  to  the  Eepeal  cry  would  not  there 
then  be,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  ? 
I  will  tell  Sir  Robert  Peel  where  he  may  find  a 
su2ff>-estion  for  his  bill.  In  the  American  Cono^ress 
for  the  district  of  Columbia,  they  have  passed  a  law 
that  the  house  shall  not  receive  any  petitions  from 
slaves,  nor  any  petitions  on  behalf  of  slaves,  even 
though  the  petitioners  be  freemen.  I  will  send  for 
a  copy  of  that  act  of  the  Columbian  legislature,  and 
I  will  send  it  to  Peel,  that  he  may  take  it  as  his 
model,  when  he  is  framing  his  bill  of  coercion  for 
the  Irish  people.  He  shall  go  the  full  length  of  the 
Columbian  bill,  if  he  stirs  at  all.  That  law  or 
nothing,  shalPwe  have.  Let  him  take  his  choice, 
and  extinguish,  in  the  blood  of  the  Irish  people, 
the  last  remnant  of  their  liberties.  Friends  may 
desert  me,  foes  may  threaten,  but  I  will  never 
forsake  the  path  that  I  have  proposed  for  myself. 
I  will  violate  no  law,  I  will  outrage  no  ordinance  of 
man  nor  of  Heaven  ;  but  as  long  as  there  remains 
to  me  one  inch  of  the  constitution,  on  which  I  can 
place  my  footstep,  I  will  find  some  Archimedean 
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point,  wliereou  to  plant  tbe  lever  with  wliicli  I  will 
still  uphold  the  fainting  liberties  of  my  country." 

Such  was  the  exultinsr  and  defiant  lanf^^uao'e  of 
O'Connell  at  the  Association.  In  private  he  was 
equally  confident.  — "  The  attack  upon  us  by 
Peel's  Government,"  he  used  to  say,  "is  the 
very  thing  needed  to  stimulate  our  friends  and  to 
increase  our  numbers." — This  opinion  was  very 
prevalent  among  the  more  intelligent  members  of 
our  body.  It  was  generally  felt  that  the  external 
pressure  of  Government  hostility  had.  a  powerful 
tendency  to  consolidate  our  force.  Experience  has 
shown  that  those  who  held  this  opinion  were  quite 
right.  In  a  great  national  struggle  for  popular 
rights  a  directly  hostile  Government  is  far  less  dan- 
gerous than  a  half  friendly  one.  Peel  met  us  boldly 
in  front ;  we  encountered,  and  finally  overthrew 
him.*  Russell,  with  words  of  courtesy  and  partial 
concession  on  his  lips,  undermined  our  strength  and 
accomphshed  what  Peel  was  unable  to  effect — the 
disruption  (only  a  temporary  .one,  I  trust)  of  the 
Repeal  confederacy. 

•  "  Sir,  I  believe  that  the  Irish  Confederacy  cannot  be  put 
down  by  force."  Sir  Robert  Feel  in  the  House  of  Commons 
ISth  April,  1845. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

First  Onslaught  on  the  Repealers— Dismissal  of  Magistrates- 
Fresh  Adhesions  to  Repeal — Correspondence  between  Lord 
Chancellor  Sugden  and  O'Connell— Five  Lord  Chancellors 
in  a  Madhouse! — Mr.  Lane  Fox,  M.P.,  and  OConnell — Ledru 
RoUin's  Offer  of  French  Military  Aid — Progress  of  the  Agi- 
tation—The Troops  in  Attendance  at  the  Monster  Meetings 
— O'Connell's  Confidence  of  Success. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Government,  in  per- 
formance of  their  pledge  to  suppress  the  Agitation, 
was  a  grossly  unconstitutional  interference  with  the 
right  to  petition.  Lord  Chancellor  Sugden  (an 
Englishman)  began  by  dismissing  from  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace  Lord  Ffrench  and  other  magis- 
trates, for  having  attended  meetings  convened  to 
petition  for  Repeal.  That  the  reader  may  fully  ap- 
preciate the  part  taken  by  O'Connell  in  this  trans- 
action, I  insert  the  Chancellor's  letter  to  Lord 
Ffrench  ;  a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  every 
superseded  magistrate : 
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"  To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Ffrench. 

"  Secretary's  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 
22nd  of  May,  1843. 
"  My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  lord- 
ship's letter  of  the  19th  instant,  stating  that  it  was  your  inten- 
tion to  attend  the  Eepeal  meeting  at  Cultra,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Athlone.  I  am  directed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  inform  your  lordship  that  he  regrets  he  has  felt 
it  his  duty  to  direct  your  lordship  to  be  superseded  as  a  magis- 
trate for  the  county  of  Galway.  It  has  been  his  earnest  desire 
not  to  interfere  with  the  expression  of  opinion  by  any  magis- 
trate in  favour  of  Repeal,  although  from  his  first  arrival  here 
he  deemed  it  inconsistent  with  the  determination  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  uphold  the  Union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  appoint  as  a  magistrate  any  person  pledged  to 
the  Eepeal  of  that  Union.  Her  Majesty's  Government  having 
recently  declared  in  both  Plouses  of  Parliament  their  fixed  de- 
termination to  maintain  the  Union,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
members  of  the  Government  to  support  that  declaration.  The 
allegation  that  the  numerous  Eepeal  meetings  are  not  illegal 
does  not  diminish  their  inevitable  tendency  to  outrage  ;  and 
considering  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  that  such  meetings  are  not  m  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  and  may  become  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the 
state.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  Government  should 
be  able  to  place  a  firm  reliance  on  the  watchfulness  and  deter- 
mination of  the  magistracy  to  preserve  the  public  peace.  A 
magistrate  who  presides  over  or  forms  a  part  of  such  meeting 
can  neither  be  prepared  to  repress  violence,  nor  could  he  be  ex- 
pected to  act  against  a  body  for  whose  oflence  he  would  himself 
be  responsible.  To  such  persons  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace  during  the  present  agitation  cannot  be  safely  intrusted. 
Your  lordship's  determination  to  preside  over  such  a  meeting, 
immediately  after  the  declarations  in  Parliament,  proves  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  evincing  the  de- 
termination of  this  government  to  delegate  no  power  to  those 
who  seek  by  such  measures  as  are  now  pursued  to  dissolve  the 
Legislative  Union.  To  allow  such  persons  any  longer  to  re- 
main in  the  commission  of  the  peace  would  be  to  afibrd  the 
power  of  the  crown  to  the  carrying  of  a  measure  which  her 
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Majesty  has,  like  her  predecessor,  expressed  her  determination 
to  prevent.  This  view  of  the  case,  which  the  step  taken  by 
your  lordship  has  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, will  compel  him  at  once  to  supersede  any  other  magis- 
trates who,  since  the  declarations  in  Parliament,  have  attended 
like  Kepeal  meetings.  He  thinks  that  such  a  measure  is  not  at 
variance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Government,  whilst  they 
watch  over  public  tranquillity  and  oppose  the  Eepeal  move- 
ment, still  to  act  with  forbearance  and  conciliation,  and  to  de- 
vote their  best  energies  to  improve  the  institutions  and  promote 
the  prosperity  of  Ireland. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord, 

"  Your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Henry  Sugden,  Secretary." 

Tlie  Lord  Chancellor's  secretary,  Mr.  Sugden, 
forwarded  to  Mr.  O'Connell  a  copy  of  the  preceding 
letter,  and  accompanied  it  with  the  following  note : 

"  Secretary's  Oflace,  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 
May  23,  1843. 
"  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  inform  you, 
that  it  is  with  regret  that  he  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  supersede 
you  as  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Kerry.  I  beg  to  enclose 
a  copy  of  a  letter,  written  by  the  Lord  Chancellors  direction 
to  Lord  Ffrench,  which  will  explain  to  you  the  grounds  upon 
which  this  step  has  been  taken. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Henry  Sugden,  Secretary. 
"  Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.,  M.P." 

I  subjoin  Mr.  O'Connell's  reply: 

"  To  Henry  Sugden,  Esq. 

"  30,  Merrion  Square,  27th  May,  1843. 
"  Sir, — On  my  return  to  town  from  attending  four  meet- 
ings, peaceable  and  perfectly  legal  meetings,  to  petition  Par- 
liament for  the  repeal  of  the  act  entitled  the  Act  for  the  Legis- 
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lative  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  I  found  before  me 
your  letter  of  the  23rd  instant.  For  the  terms  of  civility  in. 
■which  that  letter  is  couched,  I  owe  you,  sir,  and  I  hereby  offer 
you,  my  best  thanks. 

"  I  would  not  willingly  be  exceeded  by  you  in  courtesy,  and 
I  beg  of  you  to  believe  that,  if  in  the  performance  of  a  sacred 
duty  I  should  use  any  expression  of  a  harsh  nature,  which  I 
shall  studiously  endeavour  to  avoid,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
say  any  thing  personally  offensive.  But  that  duty  obliges  me 
to  declare  that,  as  the  restoration  of  the  Irish  Parliament  is  an 
event,  in  my  judgment,  not  remote,  I  will  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  a  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Conmions, 
to  move  for  the  impeachment  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor 
for  presuming  to  interfere  with  the  subject's  dearest  and  most 
precious  right— the  right  of  petitioning  Parliament;  a  right 
expressly  declared  to  belong  to  the  people  as  one  of  '  the  true, 
ancient,  and  indubitable  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of 
this  realm.'  I  use  the  words  of  the  statute,  which,  it  should 
be  remembered,  settles  the  succession  of  the  crown  upon  the 
basis  of  those  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  Her  Majesty's 
title,  therefore,  to  the  throne  is  based  upon  the  right  of  petition, 
and  the  statute  expressly  declares,  '  That  all  commitments  and 
prosecutions  for  such  petitioning  are  illegal.'  The  deprivation 
of  the  commission  of  the  peace  may  not  be  technically  a 
prosecution.  But  it  is  intended  as  a  punishment;  and  punish- 
ment w^ithout  prosecution  would  make  the  act  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  only  the  more  criminal.  I  mean  to  insist,  and  I 
think  the  argument  will  have  weight  with  an  Irish  Parliament, 
freely  and  fairly  elected,  that  the  act  of  the  Chancellor  neces- 
sarily endangers  the  stability  of  the  throne,  and  the  security  of 
the  connexion  between  both  countries. 

"  The  commission  of  the  peace  Is  of  very  small  importance 
to  me,  who  never  acted  more  than  once  under  that  commission. 
But  the  principle  upon  which  the  Chancellor  acts  I  utterly 
protest  against,  as  being  in  its  essential  nature  disloyal,  and 
dangerous  alike  to  the  throne  and  the  people. 

"  That  the  Repeal  meetings  to  petition  Parliament  are  not 
illegal,  is  a  proposition  admitted  in  your  letter  to  Lord  Ffrench; 
and  really,  you  must  permit  me  to  say,  that  it  is  in  no  slight 
degree  absurd  to  allege,  that  these  meetings  '  have  an  inevitable 
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tendency  to  outrage  !!!'  Why  meetings  have  been  held— as 
every  body  in  Ireland  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  as  numerously 
— aye,  and  as  peaceably — before  the  jDassing  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Act  as  during  the  present  Repeal  Agitation.  There  have 
been,  within  the  last  three  months,  more  than  twenty  of  these 
multitudinous  meetings,  to  petition,  without  having  caused  a 
single  offence.  How,  then,  they  can  have '  an  inevitable  ten- 
dency' to  outrage,  without  ever  having  produced  a  single  out- 
rage, is  not  Avithin  the  comprehension  of  a  mere  Irish  lawyer, 
although  it  may  be  within  the  sagacity  of  an  English  Chan- 
cellor ! 

"How  CAN  the  Chancellor  be  of  opinion  that  meetings  to 
petition  are  not  within  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  when  the 
constitution  itself  recognises,  sanctions,  aye,  and  enforces  the 
right  so  to  petition  ?  And  as  to  the  notion  of  their  becoming 
dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  state,  the  danger  to  the  state 
would,  in  reality,  consist  in  suppressing  the  groans  of  the 
people ;  in  compelling  them  to  brood  in  silence  over  their  wrongs 
and  their  sufferings;  and  a  more  wronged  and  suffering  people 
exist  not  under  the  face  of  heaven  than  the  Irish  people.  The 
danger  to  the  state  would  consist  in  suppressing  the  expression 
of  popular  opinion;  in  damming  up  the  constitutional  channels 
of  relief ;  and  in  thereby  driving  the  people  to  the  wild  and 
hideous  'justice  of  revenge,'  instead  of  leaving  them  to  the 
fair  hopes  of  relief  from  the  houses  of  Parliament,  and  from 
the  throne. 

"  As  to  the  argument  used  in  your  letter  to  Lord  Ffrench 
with  respect  to  the  inability  of  the  magistrates  attending  meet- 
ings, to  repress  violence,  it  bears  diametrically  the  opposite  way. 
For  no  individual  could  possibly  have  so  direct  and  personal  an 
interest  in  preventing  violence  and  suppressing  outrage  as  ma- 
gistrates who  are  parties  to,  and  responsible  for,  the  calling 
together  of  such  meetings. 

"  With  respect  to  your  assertion  that  her  Majesty  has,  like  her 
predecessor, '  expressed  her  det  erminat  ion  to  prevent  the  carrying 
of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,'  it  has  filled  me  with  the  most  utter 
and  inexpressible  astonishment.  You  must  know — and  indeed 
I  much  fear  you  must  have  known,  when  you  made  that  asser- 
tion—that it  was  utterly  unfounded  ;  in  fact.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  himself  admitted  the  falsity  of  that  statement.  Her  Ma- 
VOL.  II.  M 
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jesty,  whom  the  people  of  Ireland  affectionately  revere,  has 
made  no  such  declaration ;  and  indeed  I  must  say  it  enhances 
the  criminality  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  he  has  permitted 
the  putting  forward  (under  the  sanction  of  his  high  name)  of 
a  statement  so  injurious  to  her  Majesty;  and  one  so  strongly 
tending  in  itself  to  expose  her  to  the  odium  and  hatred  (if 
that  were  possible)  of  her  brave,  loyal,  and  attached  people  of 
Ireland. 

"  As  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  your  letter,  which  talks 
of  the  forbearance  and  conciliation  of  the  present  Government, 
and  of  their  desire  to  improve  the  institutions,  and  promote  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland,  it  is  calculated  only  to  move  the  risible 
faculties  of  every  light-hearted  man,  and  to  excite  the  indig- 
nant sorrow  of  every  thinking  being,  that  you  should  venture 
to  treat  the  people  of  Ireland  to  such  a  specimen  of  ludicrous 
hypocrisy. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"Daniel  O'Connell. 

"  To  Henry  Sugden,  Esq." 

O'Connell  ridiculed  tlie  paltry  meanness  and  weak 
hostility  evinced  in  tlie  removal  of  the  magistrates. 
In  a  speech  delivered  a  few  days  afterwards  at  the 
Repeal  Association,  he  mixed  up  his  comments  on 
the  absurdity  of  the  Chancellor's  proceeding  with 
the  following  anecdote  : 

"  If  those  men  [namely,  the  Government]  are  not 
yet  mad,  they  have  given  some  signs  of  madness ;  and 
a  most  ludicrous  instance  of  a  thinor  of  the  kind 

o 

occurred  on  Saturday  last.  The  present  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  the  interim  of  making  out  the  writs 
of  supersedeas  for  the  Repeal  magistrates,  is  very 
fond  of  investigating  into  the  management  of  lunatic 
asylums.  He  made  an  agreement  with  the  surgeon- 
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general  to  visit,  without  any  previous  intimation,  a 
lunatic  asylum,  kept  by  Dr.  Duncan,  in  this  cit}^ 
Some  person  sent  word  to  the  asylum  that  a  patient 
was  to  be  sent  there  in  a  carriage  that  day,  who  was 
a  smart  little  man,  that  thought  himself  one  of  the 
judges,  or  some  great  person  of  that  sort,  and  who 
was  to  be  detained  by  them.  Dr.  Duncan  was  out, 
when  Sir  Edward  Sugden  came  there  in  half-an-hour 
afterwards.  On  knocking  at  the  door,  Sir  Edward 
was  admitted  and  received  by  the  keeper.  He 
appeared  to  be  very  talkative,  but  the  attendants 
humoured  him,  and  answered  all  his  questions.  He 
asked  if  the  surgeon-general  had  arrived,  and  the 
keeper  assured  him  that  he  was  not  yet  come,  but 
that  he  would  be  there  immediately.  *  Well/  said 
he,  '  I  will  inspect  some  of  the  rooms  until  he 
arrives.'  '  Oh,  no,  sir/  said  the  keeper,  '  we  could 
not  permit  that  at  all.'  '  Then,  I  will  walk  for  a 
while  in  the  garden,'  said  his  lordship,  '  whilst 
I  am  waiting  for  him.'  '  We  cannot  let  you  go 
there  either,  sir,'  said  the  keeper.  *  What,'  said  he, 
'  don't  you  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  Chancellor  ?' 
'  Sir,'  said  the  keeper,  '  we  have  four  more  Lord 
Chancellors  here  already.'  He  got  into  a  great  fury, 
and  they  were  beginning  to  think  of  the  strait- 
waistcoat  for  him,  when  fortunately  the  surgeon- 
general  arrived.  *  Has  the  Lord  Chancellor  arrived 
m2 
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yet?'  said  lie.  The  man  burst  out  laughing  at 
him,  and  said,  '  Yes,  sir,  we  have  him  safe,  but  he 
is  by  far  the  most  outrageous  patient  we  have.'  I 
really  believe  the  Chancellor  caught  the  fury  of  super- 
sedino;  the  maf]jistrates  while  he  was  in  Dr.  Duncan's 
asylum,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  fortunate  if  all 
the  rest  of  the  Ministry  were  there  with  him." 

The  first  fruits  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Repeal 
magistrates  appeared  in  a  large  batch  of  fresh  Re- 
peal recruits,  including  several  young  lawyers  of 
ability — O'Hagan,  O'Hea,  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen 
(son  of  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls),  and  many 
others.  The  week's  rent  swelled  up  to  2 2 05/.,  and 
there  was  a  prevalent  feeling  of  derisive  defiance  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Government.  The 
new  adherents  of  Repeal  assigned  the  unconstitu- 
tional interference  with  the  right  of  petition  as  the 
immediate  cause  of  their  adhesion. 

Shortly  previous  to  this  period  the  increase  of  the 
Repeal  Agitation  in  Ireland  had  aroused  the  ire  of 
an  English  member  of  Parliament  named  Lane  Fox, 
whose  notions  of  legislation  were  altogether  fanati- 
cal, and  derived  from  his  own  conceptions  of  the 
prophetic  parts  of  Scripture.  He  wrote  a  curious 
letter  to  O'Connell,  challenging  him  to  appear  in 
his  place  in  Parliament,  and  hsten  to  his  (Mr.  Lane 
Fox's)  arguments ;  predicting  the  downfall  of  Popery 
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and  triumpli  of  truth ;  threatening  to  move  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Emancipation  Act ;  with  much  more 
equally  rational  and  relevant  matter. 

O'Connell's  only  answer  was  the  following  brief 
*^  Card,"  as  he  called  it  : 

*'  Mr.  O'Connell  has  read  in  the  Times  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Lane  Fox,  a  copy  of  which 
that  unhappy  gentleman  has  taken  the  trouble  of 
sending  to  Mr.  O'Connell  in  manuscript,  after  he 
had  printed  the  original  in  the  newspapers.  Of 
course  it  will  not  be  expected  that  Mr.  O'Connell 
should  say  one  word  in  reply  to  that  strange  and 
maniacal  epistle  ;  but  he  feels  that,  as  a  gentleman 
and  a  Christian,  he  is  bound  earnestly  to  implore  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Lane  Fox  to  obtain  for  him  the  pro- 
tection which  the  court,  in  matters  of  lunacy,  is 
enabled  to  give  to  persons  who,  like  Mr.  Lane  Fox, 
are  manifestly  incompetent  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  either  public  or  private. 

"  Merrion  Square,  12th  of  May,  1843."* 

]\Ir.  Fox  next  talked  of  a  call  of  the  House,  iii 

order  to  compel  the  attendance  of  O'Connell  in 

Parliament.      On    this    proposition   the   Brujhton 

Herald  hum.orously  commented,  observing  that  a 

*  From  the  Dublin  Pilot  of  the  same  date. 
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chase  in  pursuit  of  O'Connell,  who  was  rapidly  tra- 
versing Ireland  in  every  direction,,  would  place  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  in  the  ludicrous  predicament  of  a 
dog  at  a  duck-hunt;  the  object  of  his  pursuit  having 
only  to  dive,  and  re-appear  in  a  distant  locaHty,  in 
order  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  the  pursuer.  The 
writer  added  that  such  a  chase  would  be  a  capital 
joke  to  O'Connell  and  the  people  of  Ireland. 

]Mr.  Lane  Fox,  having  abandoned  the  idea  of  his 
political  duck -hunt,  did  not,  however,  withdraw  his 
attention  from  Irish  affairs.  He  addressed  an  epistle 
to  the  editor  of  the  Times,  which,  though  written 
by  an  Englishman,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
"thunder -an'- ouns"  species  of  pohtico- theology 
much  in  favour  with  the  "evangelical"  school  of 
an ti  -  Repealers  in  Ireland,  whose  harangues  and 
epistles  are  quite  as  extravagant  in  matter,  and 
nearly  as  much  so  in  manner  as  those  of  Mr.  Fox. 
That  gentleman  spoke  of  O'Connell's  disclaimer  of 
violence,  adding,  "  But  /  tell  you,  sir,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  people  of  England,  that  /  am  a 
fighting  man  ;  and  it  shall  not  be  long  before  I  am 
up  to  my  horse's  reins  in  the  blood  of  infidels." — 
After  contending  that  this  language  was  warranted 
by  "every  page  of  Scripture;"  that  the  elect  of 
Israel  were  planted  in  England  ;  that  the  said  elect 
exclusively  possessed  the  true  interpretation  of  God's 
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word ;  that  he  (Mr.  Fox),  disguised  in  the  garb  of 
folly,  had  probed  the  brains  of  our  rulers  and  found 
nothing  ;  the  writer  concluded  as  follows : 

"You  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  this  letter  in 
your  much  circulated  paper ;  it  will  comfort  many 
an  honest  meaning  heart.  Fools  may  stumble  at  it; 
and  let  them  stumble  and  be  damned. — I  remain, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  S.  L.  Fox. 

''  3,  St.  James's  Square,  June  22." 

In  the  month  of  July,  1843,  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  a 
member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,*  ad- 
dressed to  O'Connell  a  proffer  of  French  assistance 
in  working  out  the  liberty  of  Ireland.  M.  Kollin 
professed,  on  the  part  of  his  confederates  in  France, 
strong  sympathy  with  the  peaceful  nature  of  the 
Irish  movement;  but  he  more  than  hinted,  that  his 
friends  had  an  arritre  pensee  of  affording  military 
aid,  should  the  British  Government  seek,  by  uncon- 
stitutional violence,  to  coerce  the  Irish  Repealers. 
In  a  reply  to  this  communication,  read  by  O'Con- 
nell at  the  Repeal  Association,  he  thus  dealt  with 
the  offer  of  physical  assistance  : 

*  And  recently  rendered  conspicuous  by  his  share  in  the 
Revolution  of  1848. 
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'^You,  indeed,  allude  to  another  contingency, 
in  which  you  may  be  disposed  to  be  more  active  in 
our  support.  But  that  is  a  contingency  which  we 
decline  to  discuss,  because  we  deem  it  impossible 
that  it  should  arise,  the  British  Government  having 
retracted  every  menace  of  illegal  force  and  unjust 
Tiolence ;  and  confining  its  resistance  to  our  claims — 
if  it  shall  continue  to  resist  those  claims — within  the 
ordinary  channels  of  legalised  administration." 

O'Connell  was  too  wise,  too  loyal,  and  too  wary, 
to  give  the  least  encouragement  to  offers,  direct  or 
conditional,  of  foreign  military  assistance.  Pecu- 
niary aid  he  was  glad  to  accept ;  it  was  in  its  nature 
quite  safe,  and  it  essentially  helped  to  promote  the 
agitation.  The  pecuniary  gifts  of  America  were 
generous  and  frequent.  France  gave  nothing ;  and 
O'Connell  was  not  disposed  to  value  very  highly  the 
empty  proffer  of  a  species  of  help,  which  required 
distinct  and  immediate  repudiation  in  order  to  avert 
an  embarrassing  dtmeli  with  the  law.  "  I  wonder," 
said  he,  one  day,  "whether  there  was  any  thing  reaZ 
in  Ledru^s  offer.  Some  fellows  have  such  an  enor- 
mous deal  of  balderdashical  vanity  about  them,  that 
it  is  not  unlikely  Ledru  only  meant  to  get  a  little 
notoriety." 

Apart,  however,  from  the  contrast  between  French 
and  American  assistance  to  the  Repeal  movement — 
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a  contrast  whicli  tlie  large  number  of  Irish  resident 
in  the  United  States  sufficiently  accounted  for — 
O'Connell  entertained  feelings  of  sincere  respect  for 
the  great  and  gallant  French  nation.  He  remem- 
bered that,  during  the  last  century,  hosts  of  Irish 
exiles  found  in  France  a  refuge,  when  England  had 
made  their  native  land  too  hot  to  hold  them.  He 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  many  fields  of  battle  on 
which  the  Irish  brigade  had  earned  glory  under  the 
French  banner ;  and  these  memories  produced  in  his 
mind  a  strong  sentiment  of  friendship  for  our  Gallic 
neighbours. 

Meanwhile,  the  agitation  went  on  with  constantly 
increasing  vigour.  In  every  corner  of  the  kingdom 
monster  assemblages  gathered  round  O'Connell  to 
affirm  the  grand  principle  of  the  Irish  Volunteers  of 
1782,  "  That  no  power  on  earth  ought  of  right 
to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland,  save  only  the  Sove- 
seign,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland."  As  the 
popular  sentiment  developed  itself  through  the 
legal,  constitutional  channel  of  meetings  to  petition, 
the  enemies  of  Irish  rights  redoubled  their  exertions 
to  calumniate  the  leaders  and  the  people,  and  to 
falsify  their  purposes.  Of  men  who  barely  sought 
the  restoration  of  an  indefeasible  right,  whereof 
they  had  been  flagitiously  defrauded,  the  Mail 
boldly  asserted  that  the  objects  were,  "  Extinction 
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of  tlie  Establislied  Churcli  :*  Restoration  of  the 
Forfeited  Estates"  (this  was  a  favourite  bugbear)  and 
"•  Extermination  of  the  Protestants."  That  these  me- 
naces imposed  on  the  weak,  the  timid,  and  the  fana- 
tical,  is  unfortunately  true.  Conservatives  have  fre- 
quently admitted  the  entire  Repeal  case  in  conversa- 
tions with  the  present  writer  ;  and  when  pressed  for 
their  reasons  for  opposing  a  measure  whose  beneficial 
tendency  they  freely  admitted,  they  have  invariably 
answered  by  conjuring  up  the  visionary  terrors  of  Ca- 
tholic ascendency,  Protestant  annihilation,  and  re- 
sumption of  the  forfeited  estates.  We  laboured,  and  not 
without  partial  success^,  to  dispel  those  dreary  visions. 
The  Government  affected  to  believe  that  we  me- 
ditated physical  ^dolence.  Troops  of  dragoons  were 
sent  to  every  public  muster  of  Repealers.  In  June, 
1843,  I  attended  a  large  Repeal  meeting  at  Cam- 
lough,  in  the  County  Down,  and  my  carriage  was 
escorted  by  a  party  of  dragoons  from  Newry  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  in  order,  I  presume,  to  prevent  me 
from  wresting  the  province  of  Ulster  vi  et  armis 
from  the  Queen's  allegiance !  On  the  day  of  the 
celebrated  Tara  gathering  I  attended  an  enormous 
assemblage    of    Repealers    at   Clontibret,   in   the 

*  "We  want  not  the  extinction  of  the  Established  Church. 
We  only  require  a  reduction  of  that  establishment  to  a  scale 
commensurate  Avith  the  wants  of  its  members. 
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County  Monaglian,  wliicli  was  presided  over  by 
Captain  Seaver  of  Heath  Hall,  a  Protestant,  and  a 
ci-devant  Orangeman.  On  the  rising  ground  in 
our  front  were  displayed  a  numerous  body  of  the 
Queen's  troops.  The  opposing  forces  confronted 
each  other  on  adjacent  eminences  during  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings,  and  doubtless  many  a  Repealer's 
heart  beat  indignantly  under  liis  red  jacket !  The 
troops  moved  quietly  off  when  we  dispersed.  The 
same  spectacle  was  presented  at  every  Repeal  meet- 
ing for  the  year  1843.  The  presence  of  the  soldiery 
at  our  gatherings  was  a  ridiculous  and  unmeaning 
parade,  and  served  but  to  excite  the  risibility  of  the 
Repealers,who,  being  perfectly  conscious  of  their  own 
constitutional  and  peaceful  designs,  could  ascribe  no 
other  motive  to  the  Government  in  ordering  the 
troops  upon  Repeal  service,  than  a  design  to  confirm 
the  fears  and  authenticate  the  vaticinations  of  the 
alarmists,  by  thus  suggesting  that  we  harboured 
traitorous  designs,  which  required  a  miHtary  force 
to  check  their  execution. 

The  public  enthusiasm  was  unbounded.  I  again 
went  to  Scotland  this  year ;  I  record  my  visit  not 
so  much  in  memory  of  the  patriotic  fervour  of  the 
Repealers  by  whom  I  was  invited,  as  to  recal  the 
pleasing  associations  connected  with  my  sojourn  in 
that  kingdom. 
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On  my  return  to  Ireland  I  met  O'Connell  in 
Dublin,  in  tlie  highest  enjoyment  of  health,  spirits, 
and  success.  The  millions  had  distinctly  "pro- 
nounced "  for  Repeal ;  nearly  the  whole  nation  had 
risen  up  as  one  man  to  repudiate  and  denounce 
the  monster-crime  of  1800  :  nine  persons  out  of 
every  ten  had  expressed  their  condemnation  of  the 
Union ;  and  O'Connell's  sanguine  mind  was  confi- 
dent of  ultimate  victory.  His  constant  phrase  was, 
that  "  there  was  a  moral  electricity  in  the  continuous 
expression  of  public  opinion  concentrated  upon  a 
single  pointy  perfectly  irresistible  in  its  efficacy." 
To  those  persons  who  acted  under  O'Connell's 
leadership,  and  who  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
intercourse  with  him,  nothing  could  appear  more 
false  than  the  vehement  assertions  of  the  adverse 
press  "  that  he  was  playing  a  double  game  ;  that 
he  did  not  in  reality  desire  Repeal ;  and  that  he 
did  not  expect  to  succeed  in  the  pursuit  of  it."  He 
did  most  assuredly  expect  to  succeed :  although  it  is 
probably  true  that  his  modus  agendi  was  not  fully 
methodised  in  its  various  details.*    He  relied  a  good 

*  He  was  always  sanguine  of  success.  Staunton  told  me, 
that  O'Connell  came  to  the  Weehly  Register  OfiBce,  one  day, 
while  that  X3aper  was  printed  in  Suffolk  Street,  and  called  him 
down  stairs,  saying,  "Staunton,  my  dear  fellow!  Repeal  is  now 
quite  certain.  All  that  remains  is  to  settle  the  terms." — "  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  Staunton  ;  with  a  feeling,  how- 
ever, that  the  news  of  proximate  success  was  rather  too  good  to 
be  true. 
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deal  upon  tlie  cliapter  of  accidents  ;  and  lie  looked 
to  accelerating,  and  in  some  degree  creating,  a  crisis 
of  whicli  tlie  Irish  people  miglit  take  advantage  for 
the  recovery  of  their  legislature.  AYhat  was  to  be 
the  precise  mode  of  achieving  that  recovery — whe- 
ther by  an  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  or  by  a 
summons  from  the  Queen,  without  any  legislative 
act,  for  the  assembliuG^  of  her  faithful  Irish  Peers 
and  Commons  in  College  Green — was  a  question 
which  he  left  to  time  and  circumstances,  although 
his  own  belief  inclined  to  the  greater  probability  of 
the  latter  event.* 

While  his  enemies  denied  his  sincerity,  invented 
discreditable  motives  for  his  actions,  and  took  every 
occasion  of  holding  him  up  as  an  arrant  political 
swindler,  his  personal  friends  were  impressed  with 
a  resistless  conviction,  not  only  of  his  honesty,  but 
of  his  fervid  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  to  which  he 
had  devoted  his  labours.  I  say  a  resistless  conviction ; 
for,  in  the  moments  of  unstudied  and  unguarded 
social  intercourse,  the  strong  desire  to  achieve  the 

*  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  Repeal  Campaign  of  1842-3, 
the  Prosecution,  the  Imprisonment,  Personal  Anecdotes  of  the 
Leaders,  and  other  matters  connected  with  Irish  popular  poli- 
tics, vide  my  -work,  "  Ireland  and  her  Agitators."  I  was 
gratified  at  seeing  the  work  in  question  copiously  quoted  m  a 
tract  on  Irish  afiairs,  printed  at  Leipsig,  in  the  German  Ian- 
gage,  under  the  title  of  "  Irlandund  die  Repealfrage."' — Leipsig! 
Leopold  Michelsen,  1847. 
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great  objects  wliicli  lie  publicly  advocated,  was  in- 
cessantly made  manifest:  plans,  projects,  aspirations 
to  tliat  end  teemed  fortli  from  the  well-spring  of  his 
mind ;  and  even  when  conversing  on  topics  un- 
connected with  Repeal,  his  thoughts  would  often 
suddenly  diverge,  with  a  species  of  sanguine  impa- 
tience, to  the  subject  of  our  legislative  independence. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Two  Negatives  make  an  Affirmative" — O'Connell's  Character 
of  the  Methodists— His  Opinion  of  Peel — The  projected 
"Council  of  Three  Hundred" — Speculations  on  its  Conse- 
quences— Movements  of  Louis  Philippe— IVIilitary  Education 
of  the  Irish  People — O'Connell's  Objections  to  it — His  faith 
in  the  Efficacy  of  the  purely  Moral  Movement — Proclamation 
against  the  Meeting  at  Clontarf— O'Connell's  Measures — 
Rumour  of  a  Prosecution  for  High  Treason — O'ConneU  in 
the  Country — Hunting. 

Seejeant  Murphy,  then  member  for  Cork  city, 
having  deprecated  the  Repeal  movement,  and  at  the 
same  time  admitted  that  neither  Whigs  nor  Tories 
were  likely  to  befriend  us,  O'Connell  said,  ^'  The 
worthy  scrjeant  tells  you  to  do  nothing  for  your- 
selves, although  he  admits  that  the  Whigs  will  do 
nothing  for  you,  and  the  Tories  wiU  do  nothing  for 
you !  I  suppose  he  imagines  that  these  two  nega- 
tives will  produce  an  affirmative,  so  as  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  your  exertions  in  your  own  behalf." 
He  had  been   engaged  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
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Methodists,  of  whom  he  said,  "  They  indemnify 
themselves  for  a  supposed  love  of  God  by  a  real 
hatred  of  man.     I'll  inflict  that  upon  'em." 

FitzPatrick  one  day  expressed  his  hope,  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  wonld  correct  the  evils  of  Irish  land- 
lordism ;  as  he  had  shown,  in  a  recent  speech,  that 
he  saw  and  understood  the  tyrannical  game  the 
Irish  landlords  played  against  the  people. 

"  The  thing  that  puts  me  in  a  passion,''  said 
O'Connell,  "  is  any  body's  supposing  that  Peel 
means  to  do  what  he  says.  Peel  is  the  merest  man 
of  words  that  the  world  ever  produced." 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1843,  O'Con- 
nell's  mind  was  busily  occupied  in  devising  means 
to  assemble  a  Council  of  Three  Hundred  without 
coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
Act.  He  told  me,  that  if  this  council  could  be 
safely  and  legally  assembled,  its  members  would 
soon  merge,  by  an  easy  transition^  into  the  House 
of  Commons  of  Ireland.  He  conceived  that 
three  hundred  Irish  gentlemen,  stamped  with  the 
popular  confidence,  and  morally  authorised  to  treat 
with  the  British  minister  for  their  country's  inde- 
pendence, would  be  perfectly  irresistible  in  their 
demand.  How  to  evade  the  Convention  Act  was 
the  problem.  Having  spoken  one  day  of  his  project 
at  the  Repeal  Association,  he  said  to  Steele  and  me. 
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"  This  istlie  first  time  I  have  broached  my  scheme. 
Next  Monday  I'll  move  that  the  Repeal  Wardens  of 
Ardee  shall  be  called  on  to  return  the  name  of  a 
person  whom  they  would  recommend  the  Associ- 
ation to  appoint  to  the  office  of  ^  District  Repeal 
Warden  of  Ardee.'  We'll  see  how  that  will  work. 
To-day,  Davis  *  said  to  me,  '  Have  you  any  objection 
that  I  should  be  one  of  your  Three  Hundred?' 
I  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  '  I  wish  I  could 
make  you  ten/  How  httle  these  people  understand 
me  !  Tom  Steele,  you  shall  be  member  for  Ennis. 
Daunt,  where  have  you  been  canvassing?" 

"  In  the  King's  County,"  I  replied;  "  I  shall  try 
to  get  into  the  Convention,  either  for  the  county 
or  for  Tullamore." 

"  Our  Three  Hundred  men,"  continued  O'Con- 
nell,  "will  be  a  quiet  revolution.  Tom  Steele, 
fortune  has  frowned  on  you  ;  but,  would  you  ex- 
change the  present  emotions  of  your  mind  for  the- 
estate  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  ?" 

"  No  I"  cried  Steele,  "  nor  for  all  the  wealth  of  the 
Rothschilds." 

O'Connell  continued  to  throw  out  his  ideas,  as  if 
in  soliloquy;  pausing,  and   resuming  the   subject. 

*  Of  the  Nation  newspcapcr;  "Prophet  and  Guide"  of  the 
Young  Irelanders ;  a  man  of  real  genius. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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"  There  is  Louis  Philippe  sending  man-of-war  after 
man-of-war  to  Algeria,  under  pretext  of  hunting 
pirates.  If  England  quietly  allows  him  to  get  pos- 
session of  Tunis  without  firing  a  shot,  why  then 
Louis  Phihppe  has  it.  But,  if  one  hostile  shot  is 
fired — hurrah !  Daniel  O'Connell  has  it." 

A  favourite  idea  of  mine  had  been  the  military 
education  of  the  Irish  people,  on  a  system  resem- 
bHng  that  of  Prussia,  with  some  modifications.  I 
spoke  of  my  plan. — "  My  dear  Daunt,"  said  O'Con- 
nell, *'  your  project  would  be  quite  unnecessary. 
All  that  people  thought,  in  bypast  times,  to  accom- 
plish by  military  force,  will  henceforth  be  gained 
by  the  purely  moral  movement." 

'^  Aye,"  returned  I;  '^  moral  movement  for  our- 
selves at  home.  But  as  the  moral  force  doctrine 
may  not  prevail  among  foreign  nations,  we  ought 
to  be  trained  to  defend  ourselves." 

*'  The  moral  force  doctrine  will  prevail,"  he  an- 
swered, very  emphatically.  "  Other  nations  will 
learn  from  us.  They  are  watching  us  now  with 
astonishment.  When  they  see  us  succeeding,  with- 
out blood,  against  such  odds,  they  will  try,  like  us, 
to  succeed  without  blood  in  their  several^olitical 
reforms,  according  to  their  local  means.  Where 
fifty  can  meet   and  remonstrate,   fifty  will  meet. 
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Where  an  hundred  can  meet,  an  hundred  will  meet. 
Physical  violence  will  lapse  into  desuetude — it  will, 
by  and  bye,  become  quite  obsolete." 

*'  I  do  not  think,"  replied  I,  *'  it  will  ever  become 
obsolete  abroad.  Your  moral  force  lessons  may 
take  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people  ;  but  if 
the  aggression  of  Ireland  at  any  future  period  should 
promise  advantages  to  any  foreign  nation,  our  foes 
will,  in  my  opinion,  be  perfectly  ready  to  invade 
us  vi  et  armis.^* 

"  And  if  they  should,"  returned  O'Connell, 
"  one  week  would  have  Ireland  drilled  for  resist- 
ance, organised  as  we  are.  See  the  multitudes  I 
had  at  Tara.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  drill  them 
on  short  notice.  Remember  that  we  shall  then 
ourselves  be  the  government,  and  so  have  in  our 
hands  the  entire  strength  of  the  people  and  the  un- 
divided facilities  of  military  organisation." 

Meeting  followed  meeting  in  rapid  succession  for 
the  rest  of  the  autumn.  Two  or  three  more  re- 
mained to  be  held.  A  meeting  was  advertised  to 
take  place  at  Clontarf  upon  Sunday  the  8th  of 
October.  An  attorney  who  drew  up  the  advertise- 
ment very  fooHshly  used  some  military  phrases  in 
the  programme  of  the  intended  procession.  The 
executive  snapped  with  puerile  eagerness  at  the 
n2 
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sliallow  pretext  tlius  afforded  to  put  down  by  armed 
force  the  gatliering  at  Clontarf.  Vast  military  pre- 
parations were  concentrated  upon  tlie  spot.  A 
proclamation,  prohibiting  the  meeting,  was  issued 
at  an  hour  so  late  upon  Saturday,  as  to  render  it  in 
the  last  degree  improbable  that  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  intended  to  be  present,  should  hear  of 
the  prohibition  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  their 
attendance. 

O'Connell  assembled  the  Committee  of  the  Re- 
peal Association  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be 
done  in  this  emergency.  The  result  of  their  deli- 
berations appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  cautionary 
notice,  which,  whilst  it  repelled  the  misrepresenta- 
tions contained  in  the  Government  proclamation, 
at  the  same  time  announced  the  abandonment  of 
the  projected  meeting  at  Clontarf. 

This  notice  was  extensively  posted  in  the  city 
and  suburbs,  and  every  mode  was  adopted  of  giving 
it  efficacy.  Vast  crowds  of  persons  were  at  that 
moment  on  their  way  from  various  distant  quarters 
to  the  metropolis,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  mor- 
row's demonstration.  To  check  the  influx  of  those 
persons  was  now  O'Connell's  object;  he  feared  above 
all  things  a  hostile  colHsion.  The  military  pre- 
parations were  unequivocal.     Lord  Cloncurry  lias 
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since  tliat  period  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
Government  "  projected  a  massacre  "  at  Clontarf. 

On  the  night  of  Saturday  and  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  1500  persons  arrived  from  England  to 
witness  the  expected  proceedings  at  Clontarf.  Their 
raofe  and  indio^nation  at  the  Government  were  in- 
exprcssibly  great.  Immense  crowds  paraded  all 
day  at  the  place  where  the  muster  was  to  have  been 
held ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  perilous  ebulli- 
tions of  popular  anger,  O'Connell  sent  Mr.  Steele, 
Dr.  Gray,  and  some  other  friends,  to  the  avenues 
leading  to  Clontarf,  in  order  to  enforce  the  im- 
mediate and  peaceable  dispersion  of  the  multitude. 

On  the  11th  of  October  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  prosecute  certain  of  the  Repeal 
leaders  for  sedition  was  confidently  rumoured.  I 
was  on  that  day  Chairman  of  the  Repeal  Associa- 
tion. After  the  meetinG^  I  asked  O'Connell  how  a 
conviction  would  probably  operate  upon  the  cause  ? 

'*  What,"  said  I,  "will  the  Repealers  do  if  you 
should  be  imprisoned,  and  communication  with  their 
guide  cut  off?  How  shall  we  act  if  the  flock  be 
scattered  by  striking  the  shepherd?" 

"  Oh,  that  cannot  be,"  he  replied,  "till  after  the 
trial ;  and  in  the  meantime  we  will  make  arrange- 
ments to  provide  in  tlie  best  way  we  can  to  meet 
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sucli  a  contingency.  As  for  tlie  tyranny  itself — 
why — it's  only  to  endure  it !  It  cannot  in  its  own 
nature  last  very  long." 

Of  the  Repeal  rent  contributed  that  day,  80Z.  were 
handed  in  under  the  denomination  of  "  Proclama- 
tion Money,"  to  indicate  defiance  of  the  Viceroy 
and  the  prosecution. 

On  the  following  day,  the  12th  of  October,  a 
report  was  spread  that  the  Government  would  pro- 
secute upon  a  charge  of  high  treason.  O'Connell's 
spirits,  which  had  previously  been  excellent,  seemed 
suddenly  and  greatly  depressed  by  this  information. 
He  knew  that  the  Government  would  not  risk  a 
prosecution  for  liigh  treason  without  first  being 
thoroughly  certain  of  the  jury.  It  was  true,  he 
said,  that  he  should  have  the  privilege  of  challeng- 
ing the  jury,  a  privilege  which  in  a  mere  prosecu- 
tion for  sedition  he  would  not  possess ;  but  the  mate- 
rials from  which  Dublin  panels  were  taken  were  so 
leavened  with  bigoted  orangeism,  that  he  looked  on 
his  life  as  the  certain  forfeit. — '^  But,"  said  he,  "  I 
scarcely  think  they  will  attempt  a  prosecution  for 
high  treason — though,  indeed,  there  is  hardly  any 
thing  too  desperate  for  them  to  attempt !  If  they 
do,  I  shall  make  my  confession  and  prepare  for 
death.     Such  a  step  would  either  immensely  acce- 
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lerate  Repeal,  or  else  throw  it  further  back  than 
ever." 

But  the  real  nature  of  the  prosecution  was  speedily 
made  known  to  the  traversers.  When  O'Connell 
heard  that  he  and  his  fellow-patriots  were  to  be  tried 
for  a  "  conspiracy,"  he  scoffed  at  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, as  likely,  indeed,  to  be  harassing  and  tedious, 
but  in  no  other  respect  formidable.  One  day  he 
said  to  John  O'Connell,  "  I  do  not  think  two  years' 
imprisonment  would  kill  me ;  I  should  keep  con- 
stantly walking  about,  and  take  a  bath  every  day." 

"  But  why  talk  of  imprisonment  at  all?"  returned 
John;  "surely  there  is,  please  God,  no  danger  of 
it." 

"  I  take  the  most  discouraging  view  of  the  case," 
said  his  father,  "  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst." 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  O'Connell  repaired 
to  Darrynane,  and  during  his  sojourn  there  the 
Association  was  addressed  every  week  by  John 
O'Connell,  Steele,  and  the  present  writer.  We  used 
to  come  on  Mondays  to  the  library,  prior  to  the 
hour  of  meeting,  and  there  arrange  the  topics  which 
each  speaker  should  appropriate.  It  was  a  period 
of  pleasing  excitement  and  hope  which  I  love  to 
recal;  for  we  all  felt  impressed  with  the  bchef  that 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Government  for  our  discom- 
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fiture  would  call  forth  many  a  stout  ally  wlio  had 
not  as  yet  declared  his  adhesion  to  the  national 
cause. 

O'Connell  seems  to  have  enjoyed  his  holidays 
almost  as  much  as  if  no  prosecution  were  suspended 
over  his  head.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  him  at  that  period  to  a  friend  in 
DuWin  : 

"Darrynane  Abbey,  17th  Dec,  1843. 

***** 

"What  a  tasteless  fellow  that  Attorney-General 
was  not  to  allow  me  another  fortnight  in  these 
mountains  I  I  forgive  him  every  thing  but  that. 
Why,  yesterday,  I  had  a  most  delightful  day's  hunt- 
inof.  I  saw  almost  the  entire  of  it — hare  and  hounds. 
We  killed  five  hares.  The  day's  run,  without  in- 
termission, five  hours  and  three  quarters.  In  three 
minutes  after  each  hare  was  killed,  we  had  another 
on  foot,  and  the  cry  was  incessant.  They  were  never 
at  more  than  a  momentary  check,  and  the  cry,  with 
the  echoes,  was  splendid.  I  was  not  in  such  wind 
for  walking  these  five  years,  and  you  will  laugh  at  me 
when  I  tell  you  the  fact  that  I  was  much  less  wearied 
than  several  of  the  young  men ;  and  we  had  a  good 
three  miles  to  walk  home  after  the  last  hare  was 
killed,  just  at  the  close  of  the  day.     I  was  not  pre- 
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pared  for  sucli  good  hunting,  as  the  plague  among 
the  dogs  had  thinned  my  pack.  It  killed  six  couple 
of  beautiful  beagles  of  mine.  1  could  almost  weep 
for  them.  Yet  the  survivors  seemed  determined  to 
indemnify  me.  If  to-morrow  be  diy,  I  hope  to  have 
another  good  day's  hunt." 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

O'Connell's  Return  to  Town— O'Connell  and  the  Darrynane 
Thrush ! — O'Connell's  Resolution  to  be  his  own  Counsel  at  the 
State  Trials— Mr.  M'Donough,  Q.  C— Shell's  Speech  for  the 
Defence— O'Connell  and  the  Reporter  at  Waterford — His 
Address  to  the  Catholic  Prelates — His  Declaration  respecting 
the  Government  Prosecution — His  Fear,  lest  the  prior  Speakers 
at  the  Trials  should  pre-occupy  the  Topics  of  Defence— Appo- 
site Quotation  from  Edmund  Burke— End  of  the  Trials — 
"  Conviction  " — Imprisonment — Remarkable  Letter  from 
O'Connell,  when  in  Prison,  to  the  Right  Honourable  R.  L. 
Shell. 

Early  in  January,  1844,  Mr.  O'Connell  returned 
to  Dublin.  Shortly  after  liis  arrival  lie  was  visited 
by  liis  old  felloAV-leader,  Richard  Lalor  Sheil,  who 
talked  with  him  of  the  approaching  trials.  "As 
for  me,"  said  the  Liberator,  "  I  am  prepared  for  the 
worst  they  can  do — they  will  assuredly  imjDrison 
me — but  what  matter?"  Mr.  Sheil  expressed  a 
hope  that  such  a  result  might  be  averted.  O'Con- 
nell, when  Sheil  had  left  him,  described  his  recent 
hunts  at  Darrynane  with  infinite  zest.     "  And  I 
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had  STicli  exquisite  weather  there,"  said  he;  "  in  the 
shrubbery  a  scoundrel  thrush  was  singing  merrily 
upon  a  spray  ;  I  took  oflf  my  hat  and  made  him  a 
low  bow ;  '  Sir,'  said  I,  '  you  are  quite  mistaken ! 
It  is  not  spring  yet;'  but  the  vagabond  kept  singing 
away,  and  never  minded  me." 

As  the  period  for  the  commencement  of  the 
*' monster  trials"  approached,  O'Connell  finally  re- 
solved upon  being  his  own  counsel.  Sometimes  he 
entertained  the  idea  of  speaking  at  excessive  length ; 
I  once  heard  him  say,  "They  (meaning  the  Go- 
vernment) do  not  suppose  that  I  intend  to  speak 
for  four  days."  He  discussed  the  respective  excel- 
lences of  the  counsel  engaged  on  behalf  of  the 
accused,  pointing  out  the  chief  merits  of  each.  I 
remember  his  remarking  that  Mr.  M'Donough, 
Q.C.,  had  admirable  tact  in  conceding  to  the  enemy 
all  the  unimportant  portions  of  a  case,  and  disarm- 
ing the  suspicions  of  the  jury  by  the  apparent 
frankness  and  candour  of  the  concession. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  my  intention  to  give  any 
detail  of  proceedings  so  notorious  and  so  recent  as 
the  Irish  State  Prosecutions  of  1843-4.  The  reader 
remembers  the  Attorney-General's  promise  of  prov- 
ing the  existence  of  a  "wicked  conspiracy"  in 
Ireland,  and  the  utter  failure  of  any  such  proof. 
On  the  27th  of  January,  Mr.  Shell  opened  the  de- 
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fence  in  a  five  hours'  speech,  which  was  described 
as  "  the  first  brilHant  flash  that  had  enUvened  the 
dreary  dulness  of  the  monster  trials."  Of  Shell's 
and  Whiteside's  masterly  orations  it  was  said,  that 
had  the  jury  been  required  to  deliver  their  verdict 
immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  either,  they  must 
have  handed  in  an  acquittal.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  may  be ;  but  I  doubt  whetlier  the  eloquence  of 
an  archangel  could  alter  the  fixed  purposes  of  cer- 
tain jurors  ;  and  I  do  not  forget  that  the  well- 
known  "Jack  GifFard,"  of  corporate  celebrity, 
naively  remarked  to  the  father  of  my  friend  Fitz- 
Patrick,  when  speaking  of  the  state  trials  of  1812, 
"  that  if  our  Saviour  himself  were  in  the  dock,  they 
(the  Dublin  Orangemen)  would  find  him  guilty  if 
it  served  their  party." 

O'Connell's  admiration  of  Shell's  speech  was  en- 
thusiastic. *'  There  were  in  it,"  said  he,  "passages 
of  the  most  transcendent  beauty.  But  I  remon- 
strated with  him/'  he  added,  "  on  his  having  omitted 
all  mention  of  Repeal.  I  told  him  that  he  would 
not  have  committed  himself  by  doing  so,  for  he 
would  have  spoken  professionally  as  a  barrister.^' 

Two  or  three  days  prior  to  the  delivery  of  that 
speech,  a  hope  was  expressed  that  a  good  report  of 
it  might  be  secured  for  the  press.  O'Connell  said 
with  a  smile, 
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"  It  is  in  type  at  this  moment  in  London.  Sheil 
had  a  reporter  with  him  lately,  to  whom  he  dictated 
the  entire  in  his  drawing-room,  and  who  sent  it  off 
to  press  in  London  as  fast  as  written.  I  once 
dictated  a  speech  in  a  parlour  myself — it  was  under 
these  circumstances: — We  held  an  Emancipation 
meeting  in  the  open  air  at  "VVaterford,  but  the  day 
was  so  wet  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  labours 
of  the  reporters.  They  had  to  put  up  their  tablets 
before  we  had  half  done,  and  their  notes  were  par- 
tially obliterated  by  the  rain.  I  retired  to  my  hotel, 
and  was  waited  on  by  a  reporter  who  stated  that  he 
had  not  been  in  time  to  attend  the  meeting,  and 
that  unless  he  promptly  forwarded  a  report  of  my 
speech  he  would  incur  the  anger  of  his  employer. 
He  begged  I  would  re-deliver  it ;  and,  as  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  I  consented.  He  prepared  to 
report  with  great  alacrity,  and  I  delivered  a  much 
better  speech  walking  up  and  down  the  room  than 
the  one  I  had  pronounced  at  the  meeting.  The 
fellow  went  off  in  high  delight  when  I  had  done, 
and  it  was  a  topic  of  some  surprise  and  amusement 
that  the  very  best  report  of  my  speech  appeared  in 
a  newspaper  which  had  no  reporter  at  the  meeting." 

As  the  monster  trials  dragged  along  their  Aveary 
length,  the  public  indignation  and  excitement  be- 
came so  great,  that  O'Connell  exceedingly  dreaded 
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an  emeute.  He  feared  lest  tlie  outrage  committed 
by  the  government  might  exasperate  the  people  be- 
yond the  power  of  patient  endurance,  notwith- 
standing the  lessons  of  peace  he  had  constantly 
inculcated.  Knowing  that  the  most  effective  con- 
servators of  the  public  tranquillity  were  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  and  clergy,  it  occurred  to  him  to  make  a 
solemn  appeal  to  the  prelates  to  use  all  their  influ- 
ence for  the  preservation  of  order.  He  accordingly 
composed  the  following  address,  which  I  do  not 
think  was  ever  published  ;  nay,  I  much  doubt 
whether  it  was  even  forwarded  to  the  members  of 
the  hierarchy :  the  copy  I  possess  was  given  me  by 
a  gentleman  to  whom  O'Connell  submitted  it  for 
the  benefit  of  his  advice,  but  whose  name  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  mention. 

"  To  the  Catholic  Prelates  of  Ireland. 

"Merrion  Square,  Dublin, 
"  10th  February,  1844. 

"  Most  Reverend  and  Venerated  Lords, — 

It  is  with  some  difficulty,  and  after  much  consider- 
ation, that  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you, 
with  a  respectful  confidence,  that  although  you 
may  not  approve  of  my  so  doing,  you  will  attach  a 
kind  estimate  to  the  motives  which  prompt  me  to 
trespass  on  your  attention. 

"  You  may  deem  my  anxiety   excessive  ;    but 
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you  will  readily  forgive  that  excess  which  arises 
from  my  extreme  desire  to  prevent  the  slightest 
violence  or  breach  of  the  peace  in  any  part  of  the 
country. 

"  I  have  not  the  presumption  to  think  that  any 
thing  emanating  from  me  would  be  needed  to  stimu- 
late the  zeal  of  your  lordships,  or  the  revered  clergy 
at  large,  for  the  preservation  of  the  most  perfect  pub- 
lic peace  and  tranquillity.  Those  who  know  you  best 
are  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  the  quiet  of  the  coun- 
try is  principally  attributable  to  your  unbought,  suc- 
cessful, and  most  pious  exertions  to  cause  all  the  popu- 
lation of  most  districts,  and  as  many  of  the  people  as 
possible  in  every  district,  to  be  obedient  to  the  law, 
and  dutifully  submissive  to  temporal  authority. 

"  What  I  respectfully  submit  to  your  lordships  is 
merely  this — that  perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  take 
measures  for  allaying  any  tendency  to  excitement 
that  might  be  produced  by  the  result  of  the  crown 
prosecutions  ;  and  for  securing  on  the  part  of  the 
people  a  continuance  of  the  same  profound  tran- 
quilHty  that  has  prevailed  since  the  trials  com- 
menced. You  agree  with  me,  my  lords,  that  it  is 
of  the  most  emphatic  importance,  that  there  should 
not,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trials,  be  the  smallest 
outbreak  or  violence  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  1 
know  that  every  exertion  for  maintaining  the  public 
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peace  will  liave  your  lorclsliips'  sanction  and  active 
assistance.  But  perhaps  that  assistance  is  the  more 
necessary  now,  inasmuch  as  the  prosecution  has  had 
a  sectarian  colour  given  to  it  by  the  conduct  of  the 
prosecutors  in  striking  out  all  the  Catholics  from  the 
jury  list,  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  the  '  dropping 
out'  from  the  jury  panel  of  no  less  than  thirty-five 
Catholics. 

"It  is  to  prevent  any  irritation  springing  from 
this  violation  of  their  religious  feelings,  that  I,  with 
profound  humility,  suggest  to  your  lordships  the 
propriety  of  directing  the  clergy  of  every  parish — 
(and  no  directions  were  ever  obeyed  with  greater 
alacrity  than  yours  would  be,  by  the  universal 
clergy  of  the  second  order) — to  take  care  that  not 
the  least  particle  of  anger  or  irritation  should  ex- 
hibit itself  among  the  Catholic  people ;  to  stifle  every 
expression  of  sorrow  or  of  wrong  in  the  recollection 
that  prudence  as  vfcll  as  duty,  j^^rsonal  safety  as 
well  as  religion,  imperatively  require  that  every 
part  of  Ireland  should  remain  in  the  most  perfect 
order  and  tranquillity,  and  in  the  most  profound 
and  undisturbed  quiet. 

'^  If  there  be  presumption  in  this  address,  it  is 
concealed  from  my  own  view;  and  I  express  my 
sincere  sorrow  if  it  should  be  so.  My  object  is,  to 
have  an  additional  opportunity  of  enforcing  on  the 
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public  mind  the  fact,  that  if  this  crisis  passes  over 
— as  pass  over  I  am  sure  it  will — without  riot, 
violence,  tumult,  or  outrage  of  any  kind,  the  success 
of  our  efforts  for  the  Repeal  will  be  rendered  certain, 
and  the  attainment  of  our  Domestic  Legislature  will 
be  secured. 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  most  pro- 
found respect,  most  Reverend  and  Venerated  Lords, 
"  Your  most  faithful,  obedient,' 
*'  Humble  servant, 

"Daniel  O'Connell." 

During  the  progress  of  the  trials,  O'Connell  re- 
peatedly expressed,  both  in  private  and  in  pubHc, 
his  indifference  to  the  result  as  regarded  himself 
personally,  provided  the  outrage  on  constitutional 
liberty  should  stimulate  the  people  to  redoubled 
exertions.  The  following  declaration,  which  he 
made  at  the  Corn  Exchange  on  the  17th  of  April, 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  man  that  I  cannot  omit 
it:— 

"  They  may,"  said  he,  "  fine  us.  Well,  we  will 
pay  the  fine.  They  may  imprison  us.  Well,  we 
will  go  to  prison.  We  will  not  be  the  less  patriots, 
or  the  more  disposed  to  compromise,  because  we 
are  within  the  walls  of  a  prison.  Nay,  so  help  me 
Heaven !    if  there   was   possibly   any   measure   of 

VOL.  II.  O 
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acquiescence  to  wliich  I  would,  when  abroad,  agree 
— if  there  were  any  terms  to  be  made  with  the 
enemies  of  freedom  and  of  Ireland  which  I  might 
not  think  obnoxious  if  I  were  at  large,  I  would 
reject  them  with  indignation  and  contempt  from 
the  moment  when  I  was  enclosed  within  a  prison. 
By  imprisoning  me  they  say  they  may  shorten  my 
life.  That  does  not  affect  me  much.  In  the  first 
place,  I  don't  believe  it.  I  may  have  come  to  that 
time  of  life  when  the  affections  arc  less  soothing, 
and  there  is  less  of  reciprocity  to  meet  them ;  my 
heart  may  be  aged  and  widowed,  and  its  tenderest 
ties  may  be  destroyed.  But  I  am  still  like  the 
scathed  oak,  not  less  firm  against  the  fury  of  the 
storm  than  I  would  have  been  in  the  days  of  my 
green  and  buoyant  youth.  .  .  .  As  to  my 
health,  I  proclaim  to  the  people  of  Ireland  that  I 
believe  it  is  perfectly  capable  of  sustaining  any 
length  of  imprisonment  they  can  inflict  upon  me." 

In  this  anticipation  he  unfortunately  erred.  The 
seeds  of  disease  were  sown  in  Richmond  prison. 

As  the  trials  proceeded,  and  the  speeches  of  suc- 
cessive counsel  exhausted  the  points  of  defence, 
O'Connell  said  to  me  one  day, 

'^  They  will  leave  nothing  for  me  to  say  when  my 
turn  comes." 

"  You  mistake,"  replied  I.     "  They  cannot  de- 
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prive  you  of  your  appropriate  topic.  They  are 
making  legal  speeches .  You  will  have  to  make  a 
political  and  historic  speech.  You,  of  course,  must 
enter  on  some  legal  points ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
your  peculiar  duty  will  be  to  demonstrate  that  this 
nation,  struggling  for  Repeal,  are  in  the  right;  to 
show  the  iniquity  of  the  Union,  and  its  myriad  mis- 
chiefs; and  to  justify  the  movement  on  higher  than 
mere  legal  grounds." 

He  intended  to  make  use  of  the  following  extract 
from  Edmund  Burke,  which  he  caused  FitzPatrick 
to  copy  for  him ;  he  considered  it  a  masterly  expo- 
sition of  the  impolicy  of  forcibly  suppressing  public 
opinion  by  the  exercise  of  state  power;  and  ex- 
tremely apposite  to  the  case  of  Ireland  in  1843: 

"  America,  gentlemen  say,  is  a  noble  object ;  it 
is  an  object  well  worth  fighting  for.  Certainly  it 
is,  if  fighting  a  people  be  the  best  way  of  gaining 
them.  Gentlemen  in  this  respect  will  be  led  by 
their  choice  of  means,  by  their  complexions,  and 
their  habits.  Those  who  understand  the  military 
art  will  of  course  have  some  predilection  for  it. 
Those  who  wield  the  thunder  of  the  state  may  have 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  arms.  But  I  confess, 
possibly  for  want  of  this  knowledge,  that  my 
opinion  is  much  more  in  favour  of  prudent  ma- 
nagement than  of  force,  considering  force  not  only  as 
02 
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an  odious  but  a  feeble  instrument  for  preserving  a 
people  so  active,  so  growing,  so  spirited  as  this,  in 
profitable  connexion  witli  us. 

"  First,  sir,  permit  me  to  observe  tliat  the  use  of 
force  is  temporary.  It  may  subdue  for  a  moment, 
but  it  does  not  remove  tlie  necessity  of  subduing 
again ;  and  a  nation  is  not  governed  which  is  per- 
petually to  be  conquered. 

"  My  next  objection  is  its  uncertainty.  Terror  is 
not  always  the  effect  of  force,  and  an  armament  is  not 
a  victory.  If  you  do  not  succeed,  you  are  without 
resource :  for,  conciliation  failing,  force  remains ;  but 
force  failing,  no  other  power  is  left.  Power  and 
authority  are  sometimes  bought  by  kindness,  but 
they  never  can  be  begged  as  alms  by  impoverished 
and  defeated  violence." 

O'Connell,  in  his  defence,  deHvered  a  mas- 
terly argument  in  disproof  of  the  charge  of  con- 
spiracy. But  his  principal  topics  were  political, 
and  the  excellence  of  his  address  was  admitted  by 
many  an  adverse  critic. 

But  truth,  justice,  and  eloquence  availed  not.  On 
the  30th  May,  1844,  O'Connell  and  six  of  his  con- 
federates in  the  agitation  were  found  guilty  of  a 
"  conspiracy,"  and  hurried  from  the  court  to  the  gaol. 

I  did  not  remain  long  in  DubHn  after  this  event, 
being  obliged  by  my  private  afiairs  to  go  to  the 
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country.  Nearly  all  the  details  I  could  collect  of  the 
imprisonment  I  have  published  elsewhere.*  O'Con- 
nell  took  as  much  exercise  as  the  limits  of  his  prison 
permitted.  "  Seven  times  round  the  gaol  garden  is 
a  mile,"  said  he.  ''I  walk  it  thrice  a  day."  On 
being  visited  by  Smith  O'Brien  (who  had  joined 
the  Repealers  at  the  commencement  of  the  joi'osecu- 
tions),  he  took  him  by  both  hands,  saying,  "  I  think 
it  was  Providence  that  raised  you  up  to  us  in  our 
need ;  I  look  on  your  adhesion  as  indicative  of  what 
Providence  will  yet  do  for  us." 

Mr.  O'Brien's  junction  at  this  crisis  was  of  very 
great  value  to  the  Repeal  cause.  O'Connell  said 
that  "  he  did  the  best  thing  at  the  best;  time."  My 
excellent  and  patriotic  friend  must  permit  me  to 
express  a  hope  that  the  sections  of  the  national 
party,  at  present  unfortunately  severed,  may  speedily 
co-operate  again  for  the  recovery  of  Ireland's  rights. 
And,  if  I  know  aught  of  my  old  fellow-missioner, 
John  O'Connell,  I  should  say  that  he  is  about  the 
last  man  in  existence  who  would  oppose  any  factious 
obstruction  to  re-union. | 

While  the  Liberator  was  incarcerated  tlierc  was 

*  "  Ireland  and  her  Agitators,"  p.  295. 

f  While  I  sincerely  desire  to  co-operate  once  more  with  the 
sounder  portion  of  the  seceding  party,  I  must  disclaim  all  wish 
for  the  return  of  those  wild  and  vagarious  spirits,  who,  in  the 
language  of  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  would  make  the  land  "a 
shambles  of  social  anarchy." 
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a  magnificent  popular  rally  round  tlie  Kepeai  Asso- 
eiatio'n.  But  there  were  many  men  whose  previous 
political  career  might  have  led  us  to  expect  their 
accession  to  our  ranks  at  such  a  juncture,  and  who 
still  held  aloof. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  Mr.  Wyse,  M.P.  for  Wa- 
terford,  presented  a  petition,  praying  inquiry  into 
the  formation  of  the  Special  Jury  in  the  case  of 
*'  The  Queen  at  the  prosecution  of  Daniel  O'Connell 
and  others."  It  was  Mr.  Wyse's  intention  to  move 
for  a  Select  Committee  of  Inquiry,  in  accordance 
with  the  prayer  of  that  petition. 

I  am  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  my  friend  the 
Right  Hon.  R.L.  Shell,  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
following  important  and  interesting  epistle,  written 
by  O^Connell  while  in  prison,  in  reply  to  a  letter  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Wyse's  purposed  motion: 

'^Richmond  Bridewell,  19th  June,  1844. 
''  My  dear  Sheil, — I  do  not  care  a  twopenny 
ticket  for  W}  se's  motion.  The  Irish  people  do  not 
care  a  rush  for  it.  They  expect  nothing  from  the 
English  Parliament,  and  have  a  vivid  contempt  for 
its  proceedings;  but,  besides  this  hatred  of  England, 
ought  not  common  sense  be  looked  to?  What,  in 
point  of  common  sense,  can  possibly  be  the  result 
of  a  night  or  two  nights'  talk  on  such  a  motion? 
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Certainly  the  Yfhigs  this  time  are  right.  All 
Wyse  will  accomplish  will  be  a  knitting  together 
once  more  the  disjecta  membra  of  the  present  party 
in  power.  Mind,  I  do  not  advise  the  motion  to  be 
given  up,  because  I  do  not  advise  at  all  on  the  sub- 
ject.    It  is  to  me  one  of  perfect  indifference. 

"You  express  surprise  and  regret  that  the  Irish 
members  are  not  in  London,  and  yet  you  yourself, 
the  long-admired  '  pillar  and  glory '  of  Irish  agita- 
tion, are  absent  from  Dublin  w^iere  Ireland  is 
*  mewing  her  young  strength.'  You  are  absent  in 
person  and  in  deed! 

"  I,  your  once  co-leader,  am  in  goal,  by  a  packed 
jury  and  most  partial  judge  ;  and,  instead  of  at 
least  enrolling  your  name  amongst  THE  Ieish,  you 
are  calculating  what  you  owe  to  the  Whigs  for 
having  given  you  a  place,  and  forgetting  the  ten 
hundred  thousand  claims  Ireland  has  upon  you. 
Shell !  Shell !  this  will  never  do.  I  say  it  in  the 
bitterness  of  sorrow,  but  in  the  absence  of  disrespect. 
It  will  never  do.  The  man  who  does  not  rally  with 
lis  against  the  Attorney- General  and  the  trial  is 
really  against  us.  Now,  what  have  the  Irish  section 
of  the  Whigs  done  under  such  unparalleled  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  people  boiling  up  at  every 
side,  but  still  obedient,  as  if  they  were  under  mili- 
tary command  ?   Not  the  least  shadow  of  danger  of 
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an  outbreak,  or  of  any  violence — tranquillity  tlie 
most  perfect.  What  is  the  Irish  section  of  the 
Whigs  doing  ?  Nothing.  Yet  those  of  Belfast — 
the  Whigs  of  Belfast — have  set  them  an  example. 
Could  not  your  other  Irish  Whigs  follow  even  that 
example  ?  But  no !  Oh  I  plague  take  the  shabby 
set!  The  Duke  of  Leinster — his  name  operates 
like  a  vomit — is  getting  up  with  Peter  Purcell 
dinners  for  pig-feeders  and  calf-fatteners ! !      Lord 

sent  me  a  salmon — good   for  Friday!    and 

Lord  sent  me   his  card.      I  am   amused  at 

condescending  to  have  even  the  appearance  of  being 
angry  with  such  beings.  The  Irish  Orangemen  are 
more  friendly  to  Ireland  than  the  Irish  Whigs. 
But  I  have  cheerfully  done  with  them. 

"I  am  bound  to  say,  and  I  say  it  readily  and 
gratefully,  that  Lord  John  Eussell  has  behaved  ex- 
ceedingly well  respecting  these  trials. 

"  I  certainly  will  not  advise  Smith  O'Brien 
to  go  over.  He  is  doing  infinitely  better  where  he 
is.  He  has  as  little  taste  for  the  Whigs  as  I  have, 
after  the  eocdusion  of  Repealers.  It  would  have 
been  wiser  not  to  insult  us.  You,  however,  may  be 
assured,  that  the  Irish  people  will,  in  future,  look  to 
nothing  but  themselves.  They  will  not  revolt,  nor 
rebel;  but  they  are  and  will  be  in  an  attitude  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  first  day  of  peril  to  England 
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to  require  conciliation.  Adam  appears  in  a  Dutch 
play,  in  boots  and  spurs,  fully  equipped  at  all  points, 
coming  on to  be  created.  The  Irish  arc  peace- 
ably waiting to  he  conciliated. 

^'  This  plan,  you  may  say,  will  not  succeed.  Be 
it  so — for  argument's  sake.  But  there  is  no  other 
that  has  any  chance  of  success.  I,  however,  must 
say,  that  this  plan,  if  persevered  in,  must  be  suc- 
cessful. The  continued  pain  arising  from  such  a 
state  of  things  will  overcome  the  strongest  resistance. 
The  Irish  people  are  conscious  of  their  strength,  and 
that  safety,  as  well  as  strength,  consists  in  continued 
pacific  exertion;  and  they  know  that  success  must 
result  from  both  strength  and  safety. 

"  You  see  we  have  opened  the  door  to  admit 
Federalists  amongst  us;  and  I  never  knew  any  man 
in  private  who  was  not  a  Federalist  at  the  least. 
I  no  longer  presume  to  advise  you  to  join  ;  though 
surely  the  Whigs  might  permit  you  to  go  so  far. 

'^  Adieu,  my  dear  Shcil.  God  bless  you.  Be  as- 
sured of  my  kind  friendship  and  personal  regard. 
I  am  sorry,  sincerely  sorry,  we  part  in  politics  ;  but 
am  ever  ahve  to  the  many  claims  you  have  on  my 
gratitude  as  a  private  friend  and  a  public  man. 
"  Beheve  me  to  be,  very  sincerely  yours, 
"  Daniel  O'Connell. 

''  To  the  Right  Honourable  R.  L.  Shell." 
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Notwitlistanding  tlie  Liberator's  efforts  to  keep 
up  his  spirits  while  in  prison,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  confinement  preyed  severely  on  his  mind. 
The  deprivation  of  his  personal  liberty  was  a  severe 
affliction  to  a  man  of  his  active  habits.  I  think  it 
quite  certain  that  the  disease,  that  proved  eventually 
fatal,  originated  in  the  mental  annoyance  and 
chagrin  of  that  period. 

During  his  imprisonment,  some  friends  suggested 
to  him  that  he  ought  to  avail  himself  of  his  con- 
strained leisure  to  write  his  life.  I  believe  lie  was 
inclined  to  act  on  the  suggestion.  He  often  had 
spoken  of  writing  his  life.  An  eminent  London 
publisher  had  encouraged  him,  some  years  before, 
to  become  his  own  biographer,  and  he  entertained 
the  proposal  very  favourably.  But  the  perpetual 
bustle  in  which  he  existed  rendered  the  performance 
of  such  a  task  almost  impossible.  As  to  the  supposed 
leisure  of  his  prison,  he  never  had  less  leisure  in  his 
life  for  literary  occupation  than  when  confined  in 
Richmond  Bridewell.  There  w^as  a  much  greater 
influx  of  visitors,  and  of  deputations  with  addresses, 
and  a  larger  amount  of  correspondence  during  the 
three  months  of  his  imprisonment,  than  in  any  other 
three  months  of  his  life.  Whilst  I  was  in  the 
country  in  1844,  I  saw  it  stated  in  the  newsjDapers 
that  he  was  engaged  in  the  task  of  composing  his 
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autobiograpliy  ;  but  I  imagine  lie  never  wrote  a 
page  of  it.  Yet  the  project  was  sucli  a  favourite 
one  tliat  lie  constantly  talked  of  it ;  and  with  a  view 
to  its  performance,  he  borrowed  from  the  library  of 
the  Repeal  Association  a  set  of  the  "  Annual  Re- 
gister" and  several  volumes  of  contemporary  maga- 
zines, in  order  to  refresh  his  memory  by  a  reference 
to  the  records  of  public  and  personal  transactions  in 
which  he,  as  well  as  the  leading  men  with  and 
against  whom  he  had  acted  in  his  long  career,  had 
taken  a  share. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  1844,  the  State  pri- 
soners were  liberated  by  the  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  before  whom  an  appeal  had  been  brought 
by  writ  of  error  from  the  court  below. 

On  the  following  Monday  there  was  an  unusually 
crowded  meeting  of  the  Repeal  Association.  O'Con- 
nell  exulted  in  the  demonstration  which  the  decision 
of  the  Lords  afforded  of  the  perfect  legality  of  his 
previous  agitation  for  Repeal.  The  Lish  people 
had  all  along  looked  upon  his  imprisonment  as  the 
result  of  a  foul  conspiracy  against  him  and  against 
Ireland — the  highest  legal  tribunal  in  the  empire 
now  sanctioned  their  belief. 

Amongst  the  Protestant  converts  to  Repeal  who 
on  this  day  joined  the  Association  were  Captain 
Mockler,  of  Trim,  an  Orangeman  ;  Pierce  Somerset 
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Butler,  M.P.  for  tlie  County  of  Kilkenny,  and 
nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Kilkenny  ;  and  the  Hon. 
George  Hely  Hutchinson,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Donoughmore. 

O'Connell  thus  described  the  manner  and  aspect 
of  the  judges  by  whom  sentence  had  been  passed 
upon  him : 

*•'  The  Chief  Justice  (Pennefather)  had  the  air  of 
being  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  Only  for  the 
seat  he  occupied,  he  might  have  been  easily  mis- 
taken for  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  . 
Judge  Crampton  used  to  squeeze  up  his  face  at  me, 
as  if  he  wanted  to  terrify  me  with  his  lion  aspect. 
.  .  .  Judge  Perrin  seemed  to  be  asleep  during  a 
great  part  of  the  trial." 

O'Connell  triumphed  loudly  in  Lord  Denman's 
pointed  condemnation  of  the  entire  proceedings  con- 
nected with  the  prosecution,  verdict,  and  sentence ; 
which,  his  lordship  said,  were  sufficient,  if  persisted 
in,  to  render  trial  by  jury  in  Ireland  "  a  mockery, 
a  delusion,  and  a  snare.*" 

"  A  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare,"  repeated 
O'Connell.  "Take  that,  Mr.  Attorney -General 
Smith.  Read  that,  Chief  Justice  Pennefather. 
Write  it  on  a  slip  of  paper,  Mr.  Justice  Crampton, 
to  mark  a  place  in  your  prayer-book." 

He  now  announced  that  he  had  in  preparation 
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Lis  favourite  plan  for  a  Council  of  Three  Hundred. 
He  stated  that  the  legal  difficulties  surrounding  the 
project  inevitably  caused  much  delay.  He  proposed 
that  each  member  of  the  Council  should  contribute 
the  sum  of  I OOZ.  to  the  Repeal  fund ;  that  the  Coun- 
cil should  have  their  own  treasurer,  and  be  the  sole 
guardians  of  their  own  money ;  but  that  they  should 
exhibit  an  interest  in  the  cause  to  the  extent  of  the 
sum  he  named.  The  council  were  not  to  initiate 
any  measure  themselves;  but  they  were  to  possess  a 
veto  on  the  plans  of  the  Repeal  Association.  Such 
a  body,  he  expected,  would  comprise  so  great  a 
number  of  men  having  large  stakes  in  the  country  as 
would  disarm  the  fears  of  the  most  timid,  by  render- 
ing impossible  any  violent  revolutionary  movement. 

"  Those  three  hundred  individuals,"  said  he, 
^'  consisting  of  wealthy  merchants  and  of  country 
gentlemen,  will  constitute  a  body  that  can  bring 
about  wath  great  facility  the  Repeal  of  the  Union." 

The  reader  has  already  seen  that  he  expected  his 
council  w^ould  merge  into  an  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons. Many  projects  were  devised  to  obviate  the 
legal  difficulty  which  alone  prevented  its  immediate 
construction ;  but  none  appeared  to  O'Connell  suf- 
ficiently safe  to  warrant  the  experiment.  Still 
he  entertained  a  strong  conviction  that  there  was 
somewhere  an  effective  mode  of  evading  the  Con- 
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vention  Act,  if  he  only  could  hit  upon  it :  and  with 
that  conviction  on  his  mind,  he  dwelt  constantly 
and  fondly  on  the  project. 

Touching  the  policy  of  the  recent  prosecution, 
he  said, 

"  Believe  me  that  the  wily  Louis  Philippe  has 
been  a  vigilant  observer  of  England's  policy  towards 
Ireland.  If  it  were  not  for  that  policy,  Tangier 
would  be  to-day  untouched  ;  Mogadore  would  still 
be  whole,  and  Isly  would  be  unstained  with  the 
blood  of  the  Moors." 

Of  his  imprisonment  he  said : 

"  I  spent  a  pleasant  three  months  in  gaol.  After 
the  first  fortnight  I  felt  perfectly  secure,  for  I  was 
certain  there  would  be  no  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  For  the  first  fortnight  I  was  kept  from 
my  rest  by  the  fear  of  some  violence  ;  but  thence- 
forth my  apprehensions  upon  that  score  vanished. 
I  had  as  pleasant  a  set  of  companions  in  gaol  as 
ever  prisoner  had.  We  had  the  happiness,  the 
blessing,  of  their  ladies'  society,  and  we  enjoyed 
the  intercourse  of  men  of  great  talent  and 
great  facetiousness.  No  men  were  living  more 
socially." 

Notwithstanding  the  light  and  bantering  way  in 
which  his  buoyant  nature  impelled  him  to  speak  of 
his  incarceration,  it  is  certain  that  it  produced  in 
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liim  not  only  more  mental  and  bodily  weariness 
than  could  have  resulted  from  any  amount  of  poli- 
tical labour,  but  those  seeds  of  disease  which  ulti- 
mately bore  a  fatal  fruit. 

Alluding  to  the  Protestant  adhesions  to  Repeal, 
he  exclaimed : 

"  When  I  see  around  me  such  men  as  the  Hut- 
chinsons,  the  O'Briens,  the  Mochlers,  and  the 
Butlers  rallying  to  the  standard  of  Repeal,  I  can- 
not have  a  question  of  our  success.  Oh !  what  a 
day  we  shall  have  around  the  statue  of  King  Wil- 
liam !" 

Shortly  after  the  liberation,  O'Connell  proceeded 
to  Darrynane.  He  indeed  requii'ed  the  relaxation 
of  a  sojourn  among  his  native  mountains. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  spring  it  was 
resolved  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  impri- 
sonment. Accordingly,  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1845,  the  principal  streets  leading  to 
the  Rotundo  were  filled  with  an  apparently  inter- 
minable procession,  gay  with  equipages,  banners, 
and  bands,  and  exulting  in  the  celebration  of  a  na- 
tional victory  over  a  tyrannical  government.  Music 
was  borne  on  the  sunny  air  ;  the  merry  laugh  rang 
around ;  glad  faces  filled  the  windows ;  even  the 
house-tops   were   crowded  with   spectators ;  never 
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since  tlie  Union  had  Dublin  displayed  an  aspect  of 
more  joyous  animation. 

A  magnificent  pageant  was  exhibited  in  the  round 
room  of  tlie  Rotundo,  where  O'Connell  and  his  late 
fellow-prisoners  held  a  levee.  The  platform,  situate 
at  the  western  centre  of  that  superb  apartment,  was 
a  hexagon  of  twenty-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  raised 
two  feet  from  the  floor.  At  its  front  were  seated 
O'Connell  and  the  other  ex-captives,  and  around 
them  stood  the  members  of  the  '82  Club,  dressed  in 
their  brilliant  green  and  gold  uniforms,  over  which, 
in  many  instances,  were  flung  the  scarlet  robes  of 
the  corporators.  Banners,  with  armorial  ensigns 
and  significant  national  devices,  floated  from  the 
walls.  The  royal  arms  of  Ireland  were  proudly 
conspicuous.  The  coup  dceil  was  at  once  picturesque 
and  gorgeous ;  and  its  splendour  was  immensely 
enhanced  by  the  ennobling  sentiment  in  which  the 
pageant  had  its  origin ;  a  sentiment  that  flashed  in 
every  glance  and  animated  every  heart.  Deputa- 
tions from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom  presented 
addresses  to  O'Connell,  encouraging  him  to  perse- 
vere, and  promising  him  the  unfaltering  support  of 
the  people. 

Smith  O'Brien  then  advanced  to  O'Connell,  and 
said  that  he  had  to  communicate  a  Resolution,  or 
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National  Pledge,  which  had  received  the  concur- 
rence of  all  the  deputations.  It  was  to  the  following 
effect  : 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  being  convinced  that  good 
government  and  wise  legislation  can  be  permanently 
secured  to  the  Irish  people  only  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  an  Irish  Legislature,  do  hereby  solemnly 
pledge  ourselves  to  our  country  and  to  each  other, 
that  we  will  never  desist  from  seeking  the  Repeal 
of  the  Legislative  Union  with  England  by  all  peace- 
able, moral,  and  constitutional  means,  until  a  Parlia- 
ment be  restored  to  Ireland." 

O'Connell  and  his  late  companions  in  captivity 
signed  the  Pledge,  which  was  also  subscribed  by 
several  other  persons. 

O'Connell,  in  his  reply  to  the  several  addresses, 
thus  alluded  to  certain  professions  of  Ministerial 
penitence  : 

*'  Signs  of  conciliation,"  said  he,  "  have  been 
exhibited.  We  are  now  told  that  concession  to 
Ireland  has  not  found  its  limits ;  that  more  is  to  be 
given  to  us ;  and  we  also  are  gravely  assured  that 
the  government,  so  far  from  being  hostile,  is  ami- 
cably disposed  to  us,  and  anxious  to  act  fairly 
towards  Ireland.  Is  there  a  man  amongst  you  who 
believes  in  the  sincerity  of  those  professions  ?  (Cries 
of  No !  no  !)     No — to  be  sure  there  is  not.    Throw 

VOL.  II.  p 
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back  a  glance  upon  last  year.  What  lias  occurred 
to  warrant  our  belief  in  tlie  sincerity  of  those  decla- 
rations ?  Has  the  government  punished  the  instru- 
ments of  their  illegal  prosecution  ?  No.  On  the 
contrary,  do  they  not  contemplate  to  place  them  on 
the  bench  of  justice,  and  make  them  judges  of  the 
land  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  ?  .  .  .  .  They 
may  make  what  professions  they  please  :  the  heart 
of  England  is  not  changed.  Her  ministry  have 
yielded,  to  be  sure ;  but  why  have  they  done  so  ?  Is 
it  because  we  became  more  tranquil  or  more  tract- 
able ?  Is  it  because  we  gave  up  our  agitation,  and, 
falhng  on  our  knees,  implored  mercy  ?  No !  but 
because  we  stood  up  manfully  for  our  rights,  and 
would  not  endure  the  thought  of  compromise.  We 
violated  no  law — we  broke  through  no  act  of  Par- 
liament— we  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  constitu- 
tion— we  conducted  ourselves  peaceably  but  firmly, 
manfully  but  resolutely,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we 
are  respected.  If  we  are  not  treated  with  contempt 
and  derision,  whom  have  we  to  thank  for  it  ? 
Whom  but  ourselves?  The  voice  of  Ireland  has 
been  raised  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape 
Clear — from  Connemara  to  the  Hill  of  Howth ;  and 
the  echoes  of  that  voice  have  been  heard  in  the 
Cabinet.  All  Ireland  has  been  aroused  into  the 
hope,  the  expectation,  the  certainty,  that  this  coun- 
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try  shall  have  her  own  Parliament  again — that  the 
people  of  Ireland  shall  govern  themselves." 

Take  the  following  descriptions  of  the  levee 
from  adverse  pens  : 

"  While  we  write  this,"  says  the  Tory  Mail^ 
*'  Mr.  O'Connell  is  sitting  in  autocratic  state  in  the 
throne  room  of  the  Rotundo,  surrounded  by  his 
peers,  and  receiving  the  addresses  of  the  authorities, 
the  corporate  bodies,  the  mobihty,  nobiUty,  clergy, 
and  gentry  of  his  peculiar  dominion.  The  business 
of  the  city  is  at  a  stand-stilL  Professional  duties 
are  in  suspense  ;  tradesmen  have  closed  their  shops  ; 
the  handicrafts  have  left  their  callings;  and,  save 
the  great  thoroughfares  through  which  the  ovation 
of  the  Autocrat  is  to  pass,  the  streets  are  as  deserted 
and  as  noiseless  as  a  wilderness.  In  the  latter, 
shops  lie  open,  but  without  a  customer;  in  the 
former  the  barricaded  doors  and  windows  scarce  suffice 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  throng.  A  countless 
multitude  crowds  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the 
Autocrat's  presence,  and  forms  dense  alleys  for  the 
passage  of  the  public  bodies,  which,  each  headed 
by  its  appointed  leaders — some  in  military  costume, 
some  in  their  civic  robes  of  office,  and  all  in  full 
dress — proceed,  to  the  music  of  bands,  with  regi- 
mental uniformity,  towards  the  chamber  where 
p  2 
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their  self-elected  sovereign  has  app  ointedto  receive 
their  homage." 

The  Monitor,  a  Whig  journal,  says, 

"  In  reality,  the  pageant  of  to-day  was  imposing. 
The  organisation  was  complete — the  gay  dresses 
looked  exceedingly  well  in  the  strong  sunshine  ; 
the  procession  marched  orderly,  and  all  Dublin  was 

in  motion Mr.  O'Connell,  seated 

on  a  green  throne,  in  the  round  room  of  the  Ro- 
tundo,  amidst  a  superfluity  of  gaudy  decorations,  is 
receiving  addresses  from  all  parts  of  Ireland.  On 
his  right  is  seated  his  son  John,  and  the  other 
martyrs  are  distributed,  some  on  his  right  and  some 
on  his  left.  The  first  address  was  read  by  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien,  and  emanated  from  the  Repeal 
Association.  Mr.  O'Connell  said  he  would  not 
answer  each  address,  but  reserve  what  he  had  to 
say  for  a  general  reply  to  them  all. 

*'  The  Round  Room  is  divided  into  com- 
partments ;  one  being  reserved  for  the  ladies,  who, 
of  course,  shed  additional  lustre  over  the  gay  scene. 

"  The  Mayors  and  Corporators  of  the  various 
municipalities  appear  in  their  robes,  gowns,  and 
chains  of  office,  and,  with  the  sprinkling  of  '82 
uniforms  in  the  room,  the  brilliancy  and  effect  of 
the  pageant  is  considerably  increased." 
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Such  was  tlie  external  scene  presented  by  tlie 
levee.  But  its  moral  grandeur  utterly  eclipsed  its 
outward  splendours.  The  trusted  leaders  of  the 
people  were  assembled  to  reiterate  their  hatred  of 
foreign  legislation  ;  and  there,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Irish  nation,  by  whom  they  were  sustained  and 
stimulated,  did  they  make  that  solemn  vow  TO 
PEESEVERE ;  that  vow,  which,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  most  gifted  of  their  body,  "  CAis^  HAVE  NO 
RELEASE  EXCEPT  IN  ITS  FULFILMENT." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  Federalism"  in  the  Repeal  Association — O'Connell's  Federalist 
Move — Its  Results — Popular  Discontent — Letter  from  O'Con- 
nell  on  the  Subject— Letter  from  Mr.  Ray,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association — Conversation  with  O'Connell  on  his  Return 
to  Dublin  from  Darrynane — He  recants  Federalism— Con- 
cordat with  the  Pope — Anti-Repeal  Rescript. 

The  Repeal  Association,  acting  on  O'Connell's 
advice,  had,  in  1843,  admitted  members  who 
advocated  what  was  termed  Federalism ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  establishment  of  separate  English  and 
Irish  Parhaments  for  strictly  local  purposes  ;  and 
a  grand  imperial  congress  to  sit  at  Westminster, 
empowered  to  legislate  on  the  common  and  external 
affairs  of  the  whole  empire.  We  deemed  ourselves 
perfectly  consistent  in  admitting  Federalists;  inas- 
much as  there  was  a  thorough  community  of  pur- 
pose between  them  and  the  other  Repealers  so  far 
as  concerned  a  Repeal  of  the  existing  Union.  But 
O'Connell  did  not  at  that  time  commit  himself  to 
any  preference  of  Federalism.     As  for  myself,   I 
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publicly  stated  in  the  Association  the  reasons  which 
determined  my  preference  of  the  popular  scheme  of 
Repeal.  The  Federalists  who  joined  us  were  in 
general  highly  respectable  and  very  intelligent;  but 
they  were  few,  probably  not  more  than  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  entire  body  of  Repealers.  Some  of  them 
— the  Rev.  Thaddeus  O'Malley,  for  one — occasion- 
ally propounded  their  doctrines  in  public;  but  they 
did  not  make  much  progress.  The  mass  of  the  Irish 
people  looked  on  Federalism  as  an  untried  system — 
a  novelty  of  doubtful  result;  whilst  "  Repeal"  pre- 
sented to  their  minds  the  idea  of  the  restoration  of 
their  former  parliamentary  constitution,  under  which 
their  country  had  enjoyed  so  many  blessings. 

Thus  matters  rested  until  O'Connell  made  his 
autumn  journey  to  Darrynane,  in  October,  1844. 
But  the  public  were  startled,  towards  the  middle  of 
that  month,  by  a  letter  of  very  great  length,  which 
he  published,  giving  to  the  Federal  plan  a  decided 
preference — at  least,  so  far  as  could  be  gathered  from 
certain  strong  phrases,  which  again  were  curiously 
modified  by  cautious  declarations  that  he  would 
not  thereby  be  definitively  committed  to  any  thing. 
Yet,  the  pervading  tone  of  the  letter  was  eminently 
Federalist;  and  the  notion  thus  generated,  that  the 
Leader  had  to  some  extent .  shifted  his  ground, 
threw  a  damp  on  the  popular  mind  as  manifest  as 
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it  was  mischievous.  The  pohtical  friends  whom  I 
met  in  the  streets  on  the  morning  when  O'Connell's 
declaration  for  Federalism  appeared,  shrugged  their 
shoulders  as  they  said,  "  Well — ^you've  seen  Dan's 
letter?  What  next?"  I  suggested  that  it  was  meant 
as  a  trap  to  catch  Whig-Radicals.  *'  Oh/'  it  was 
answered,  *'  the  trap  is  too  palpable — he'll  catch 
nobody."  This  was,  indeed,  my  own  opinion. 
Although,  as  I  have  already  stated,  Federalists- 
were  admitted  to  our  ranks,  yet  hitherto  we  were 
not  a  Federalist  body.  But  the  words  of  the 
founder  and  leader  of  the  Association  necessarily 
gave  a  character  to  our  confederacy  which  it  could 
not  derive  from  the  acts  or  declarations  of  any 
minor  member. 

I  accordingly  felt  it  my  duty  to  write  to  O'Con- 
nell  on  the  subject  of  his  recent  manifesto.  I  did 
not  keep  a  copy  of  my  letter,  but  I  recollect  its 
substance.  I  stated  the  general  dissatisfaction  ex- 
cited by  his  advocacy  of  Federahsm.  I  urged  the 
mischievous  tendency  of  any  act  that  could  create  a 
popular  belief  that  he  was  wandering  from  the  one 
grand  object  of  pursuit.  I  expressed  my  own  con- 
viction that  his  purpose  was  to  conciliate  the  sup- 
port of  certain  parties.  I  reminded  him  that  I  was 
publicly  committed  to  '*  simple  Repeal."  I  told 
him  that  no  man  was  less  disposed  than  I  was  to 
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create  discord  in  our  ranks  by  expressing  dissent 
from  the  movements  of  the  leader  ;  but  that,  for 
the  sake  of  consistency,  I  was  desirous  to  exonerate 
myself  from  any  predilection  for  Federalism.  I 
concluded  by  announcing  my  purpose  to  repeat,  at 
our  next  Monday's  meeting,  my  former  profession 
of  faith  on  the  point  in  dispute;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  vindicate  him  from  the  unjust  imputation 
of  intending  to  surrender  any  portion  of  his  claim 
for  Irish  constitutional  liberty. 

I  also  addressed  to  Ray,  who  was  then  at  Darry- 
nane,  a  letter,  embracing  most  of  the  topics  I  have 
enumerated.  From  both  him  and  the  Liberator  I 
received  answers  before  the  ensuing  Monday. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  after  stating  that  his  purpose  was, 
in  part,  to  test  the  sincerity  of  some  prominent  and 
influential  Federahsts,  and  dwelling  on  the  mis- 
chief which  he  feared  would  result  from  any  inter- 
ference with  his  present  experiment,  continued  as 
follows : 

''  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  subject  of 
Federalism  should  not  be  introduced  into  the  Asso- 
ciation until  I  arrive.  Do  not  enter  into  any  vin- 
dication of  me.  Leave  every  misconception  now 
afloat  to  continue  to  float  until  I  reach  the  Associa- 
tion.    "We  are  on  the  very  eve  of  knowing  whether 
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or  not  the  Federalists  will  make  a  public  display. 
If  tliey  do  not  do  so  within  a  week,  I  will  again 
address  the  people;  not  to  vindicate  or  excuse,  but 
to  hoast  of  the  offer  I  have  made  and  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  we  have  evinced. 

"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Ross,  Crawford,  Caul- 
field,  and  Grey  Porter,  prepare  a  Federal  plan, 
what  a  step  will  not  that  be  in  the  Repeal  cause — 
even  if  we  continue  our  efforts  without  being  actu- 
ally joined  by  them  ?  Let  me,  then,  implore 
*the  charity  of  silence'  until  my  experiment  is 
worked  out,  and  that  I  take  the  lead  in  the  field 
again.  Silence,  then,  I  entreaty  for  the  present. 
"  Believe  me  to  be, 

*'  Your  affectionate  and  sincere  friend, 
"  Daniel  O'Connell. 
«W.  J.  O'N.Daunt,  Esq." 

The  moment  I  perused  this  letter  I  foresaw  that 
O'Connell  would  speedily  extricate  himself  and  the 
Association  from  the  Federalist  scrape.  I,  there- 
fore, determined  to  comply  with  his  earnest  request 
that  the  subject  might  be  left  untouched  till  his 
return  to  town.  He  was  assailed  by  several  journals 
in  the  Repeal  interest  for  his  recent  "  experiment;" 
and  he  felt  considerably  piqued  and  irritated  at  the 
popular  dissatisfaction.     Ray  wrote   to    me   from 
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Darrynane ;  and,  as  Kis  letter  throws  additional 
light  on  the  Liberator's  views,  I  quote  the  following 
portions  of  it : 

"  Darrynane  Abbey,  27th  Oct.,  1844. 
^'  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  shown  your  letter  to 
the  Liberator.  He  says  that,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
he  was  prepared  to  hear  of  cavils,  and  exceptions, 
and  dissatisfactions,  regarding  his  address ;  such  being 
always  ready  to  meet  any  proposition,  the  more  so 
the  less  it  is  understood.  As  yet.  Federalism  is  not 
tangible  in  shape  ;  his  aim  is  to  induce  a  declaration 
from  the  Federalists.  He  says  he  wonders  you  did 
not  perceive  that,  in  the  very  paragraph  where  he 
talks  most  particularly  of  his  adhesion  to  Federalism, 
he,  in  special  words,  guards  himself  from  being 
pledged  to  any  precise  terms.  Moreover,  he  adds 
that  you  cannot  forget  that  the  Association  is  already 
pledged  to  the  principle  of  Federalism,*  and  that 
several  of  its  most  leading  members  have  joined  as 
Federalists — the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy f  and 
Thomas  0'Hagan,for  instance — and  that  the  objec- 
tion should  have  been  made  (if  at  all)  when  that 

principle  was  first  avowed. 

***** 

"  No  doubt  there  are  objections  and  difficulties. 

•  I  never  considered  that  it  was  so. 
t  Bishop  of  Killaloe. 
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Whatever  way  we  turn  there  will  be  such ;  but 
these  always  become  diminished  by  calm  and  fair 
discussion ;  and  if  the  project  be  proved  to  be 
objectionable,  it  can  of  course  be  rejected  in  favour 
of  any  better  or  more  feasible  plan.  Finally,  if  we 
get  a  Federal  Parliament,  I  apprehend  the  country 
will  not  complain  ;  and  if  that  Parliament  should 
be  found  not  to  work  satisfactorily,  it  could  speedily 
right  itself. 

*' All  here  quite  well. 

'*  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 
"  Ever  most  faithfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

''T.M.Ray. 
"W.  J.  O'N.  Daunt,  Esq." 

Mr.  O'Connell  soon  came  to  town.  I  was  sitting 
in  the  committee-room  of  the  Repeal  Association  as 
lie  entered  it  for  the  first  time  after  his  arrival.  I 
rose  to  greet  him  on  his  entrance.  His  irritation  at 
the  public  dissent  from  the  policy  of  his  recent 
experiment  was  visible  in  his  manner. 

"  I  am  quite  well,"  said  he,  as  he  shook  hands 
with  me  ;  "  that  is  to  say,  quite  as  well  as  a  man 
can  be  who  is  opposed  by  one-half  of  his  friends  and 
deserted  by  the  other  half." 

^*You  cannot  class  me,"  said  I,  "amongst  either 
the  opponents  or  the  deserters." 
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Certainly. not  amongst  my  opponents,"  said  he, 
*'  but  as  to  the  deserters — um ! — I  am  not  quite  so 
sure." 

The  entrance  of  several  persons  who  accosted 
O'Connell  put  an  end  for  the  time  to  our  colloquy  ; 
but  next  day  the  subject  was  resumed  as  we  walked 
together  through  the  town.  I  asked  him  what  good 
had  resulted  from  his  Federalist  move  ?  It  had  not 
elicited  any  corresponding  movement  from  the  par- 
ties whom  he  had  hoped,  by  its  means,  to  conciliate; 
whilst  it  was  perfectly  idle  to  conceal  that  it  had 
evoked  distrust  and  mutiny  amongst  many  of  his 
own  political  followers.  He  said  with  great  bitter- 
ness, 

"  I  was  deceived — I  got  promises  that  we  should 
have  had  a  valuable  Whig  accession.*" 

"  You  were  wrong,"  said  I,  ''to  place  any  faith 
in  private  promises  from  such  a  hollow  set  as  the 
Whigs ;  there  is  not  in  existence  a  party  that  are 
more  destitute,  taking  them  as  a  body,  of  national 
Irish  feeling." 

He  complained  that  the  Nation  newspaper  had 

assailed  him  on  the  Federalist  question  ;  "  although," 

added  he,   "  Tom  Davis   actually  went  down   to 

Belfast  himself  to  get  up  a  Federalist  party  there.'** 

*  Davis  might  have  done  so  consistently  with  his  objection 
to  O'Connell's  coming  out  as  a  Federalist.  It  was  one  thing 
to  bring  rank  Unionists  so  far  as  Federalism  upon  the  common 
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"  Before  we  close  the  subject,"  said  I,  "  allow 
me  to  observe  that  you  have  not  tbe  least  cause  of 
complaint  against  my  conduct  in  tlie  affair.  I 
combined  the  greatest  candour  with  the  utmost  de- 
sire to  avoid  division.  I  wrote  to  tell  you  I 
thought  you  had  made  a  mistake  ;  and  I  acquiesced 
in  your  desire  for  silence  on  the  subject  in  public. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  less  than  your  own 
long  and  unparalleled  services  could  preserve  your 
possession  of  the  popular  confidence :  any  leader 
whose  claims  were  less  potent  than  yours,  would  have 
irretrievably  injured  himself  by  such  a  mistake." 

He  made  no  comment — but  in  a  very  few 
weeks  he  recanted  Federalism  in  a  speech  at  the 
Eepeal  Association;  saying,  as  he  snapped  his  fin- 
gers, "  Federalism  is  not  worth  thatF 

Having  mentioned  my  difference  of  opinion  with 
0'*Connell  on  the  Federalist  question  (it  was  al- 
most the  only  occasion  on  which  I  disapproved  of 
his  public  poHcy),  I  may  observe  that  some  of  his 
adherents  have  frequently  complained  that  he  exer- 
cised a  despotic  and  intolerant  sway  amongst  his 
political  confederates.  The  truth  is,  that  he  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  hold  a  tight  rein.  If  he  had 
not   done   so,   he    might   have  ceased   to  agitate. 

road;  quite  another  thing  for  those  who  professed  the  prin- 
ciples of  1782  to  veer  into  a  system  that  sanctioned  any  species 
of  English  legislation  for  Ireland. 


y: 
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Coming  in  contact  witli  vagarious  and  turbulent 
spirits,  who,  if  tlieir  fancies  had  been  indulged, 
would  have  a  thousand  times  jeopardised  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  their  confreres  and  seriously  injured 
the  cause,  it  was  indispensable  that  O'Connell  should 
exercise  a  somewhat  rigorous  control  in  order  to 
preserve  the  necessary  discipline.  Was  he,  with 
his  genius,  his  experience,  and  his  services,  to  yield 
to  the  crotchets  of  every  fantastic  person  who  dif- 
fered from  him?  In  his  differences,  too,  with  the 
mutineers,  he  was  in  the  right  at  least  nineteen 
times  out  of  twenty.  My  own  observation  of  his 
conduct  throughout  the  whole  movement  convinces 
me  that  he  rarely — very  rarely — demanded  any 
acquiescence  that  was  not  imperatively  required  for 
the  security  and  the  efficient  working  of  the  Asso- 
ciation ;  whilst,  upon  the  other  hand,  he  often  lent 
a  ready  ear  to  remonstrances  which  he  deemed  intel- 
ligent and  honestly  intended. 

In  the  following  January  (1 845)  there  were  ru- 
mours of  an  approaching  Concordat  with  Rome, 
and  a  papal  rescript  was  procured,  cautioning  the 
Irish  clergy  from  occupying  themselves  "  negotiis 
scBcularihus.^^  That  attempts  would  be  made  to 
convert  the  Pope  into  a  tool  of  English  hostility  to 
Ireland  seemed  not  only  probable  but  certain.  But 
we  fortunately  had  the  power  to  frustrate  such  ma- 
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noeuvres.  Lord  Slirewsburj  is  sufficiently  mis- 
guided to  engage  in  similar  intrigues  at  the  present 
day ;  and,  I  venture  to  predict,  witli  no  better  suc- 
cess than  attended  the  former  experiment. 

The  Repeal  Association  took  alarm.  O'Connell 
was  absent  from  town :  the  Whig  press  indulged  in 
a  premature  triumph  at  the  crushing  effect  the  re- 
script was  expected  to  produce  upon  Repeal.  The 
leading  Protestant  members  of  the  Association, 
Grattan,  Smith  O'Brien,  James  O'Hea,  and  the 
lamented  Thomas  Davis,  commented  but  sparingly 
upon  that  document,  and  with  excellent  judgment 
and  taste  left  it  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  their  Catholic 
brethren,  of  whom  several  denounced  with  indigna- 
tion the  insidious  scheme  and  its  contrivers. 

That  the  Pope  had  been  imposed  on  by  fallacious 
representations,  was  the  general  belief  of  our  body. 
That  he  could  knowingly  and  designedly  lend  him- 
self to  any  project  having  for  its  object  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  Irish  people  or  their  church,  we  regarded 
as  perfectly  impossible.  He  might,  however,  act 
upon  erroneous  information.  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
prophesy  that  if  any  document  should  emanate  from 
Rome,  condemnatory  of  the  national  movement,  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland — devoted  though  they  were  to 
the  Apostolic  See  in  matters  spiritual— would  treat 
it  as  so  much  waste  paper.     On  the  constitutional 
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Character  of  papal  interference  in  Irish  temporal 
politics,  I  argued  in  the  following  words : 

"  Assuming  that  this  rescript  is  an  injunction  to 
the  Irish  clergy  to  abstain  from  Repeal  Agitation, 
what  does  it  amount  to  ?  It  amounts  to  a  call  upon 
a  portion  of  the  Queen's  Irish  subjects  to  abdicate 
partially  their  rights  as  Irish  citizens.  Is  this,  or  is 
it  not,  a  direct  interference  with  their  civil  rights  ? 
If  so,  will  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  obey  it  ? 
Just  look  at  the  position  in  which  they  would  be 
placed  by  such  obedience.  All  their  lives  they  have 
been  charged  by  their  enemies  with  holding  a  divided 
allegiance.  Nowhere  is  the  test — here  is  the  touch- 
stone. If  they  obey  the  papal  mandate  upon  a  matter 
purely  temporal,  then  by  their  own  act  they  will 
confirm  the  charf>*e  of  divided  allcixiance,  aixainst 
which  they  have  been  loudly  protesting  ever  since 
the  very  outset  of  the  struggle  for  emancipation. 
The  criminal  inconsistency  of  the  government  in 
making  men  swear  that  the  Pope  hath  no  temporal 
power  in  the  Queen's  dominions,  and  yet  manoeuv- 
ring to  get  his  Holiness  to  exercise  temporal  power 
against  Irish  freedom,  is  obvious  to  all.  But  we, 
the  Repealers  of  Ireland,  arc  the  sw^orn  foes  of  all 

foreign  dictation  in  Irish  domestic  affairs 

As  much  theology  from  Rome  as  you  please,  but  no 
politics." 

I  have  quoted    the  foregoing  extract  from  my 

YOL.  II.  Q 
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speecK  upon  tlie  concordat  question,  because  it  has 
been  said  that  O'^Connell  did  not  acquiesce  in  tlie 
sentiments  I  expressed.  The  direct  reverse  is  the 
fact.  He  never  quarrelled  with  the  language  I  used, 
notwithstanding  his  profound  veneration  for  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  A  few  timid 
devotees  took  offence  at  what  they  deemed  the  bold- 
ness of  my  declaration  against  Roman  interference 
in  Irish  politics  ;  and  after  O'Connell's  return  to 
town,  one  of  them  asked  him  in  my  presence,  whe- 
ther I  had  not  gone  too  far  ? 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  was  his  answer.  "  Recollect, 
my  good  friend,  that  ichat  Daunt  says,  loe  have 
already  solemnly  sworn!'* 

The  most  firm  and  determined  rejection  of  papal 
dictation  in  temporals,  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
dutiful  allegiance  to  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  in  spirituals. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  from  a  distin-  , 
guished  CathoHc  priest,  who  often  visited  Rome, 
that  the  expression  of  Irish  sentiment  and  purpose 
at  Conciliation  Hall  produced  a  powerful  and  salutary 
effect  at  the  Vatican. 

I  entertain  no  fears  that  our  piresent  high-souled 

*  See  the  Parliamentary  and  other  oaths  required  by  law  to 
be  taken  by  Catholics.  See  also  the  elaborate  testimony  given 
on  this  subject  by  the  Catholic  divines  and  lay  witnesses  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committees,  who  sat  to  collect  evidence  on. 
the  Emancipation  question. 
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and  far-seeing  Pontiff,  tlie  illustrious  Pius  tlie  Ninth, 
"will  suffer  himself  to  be  entrapped  by  the  intrigues 
of  Lord  Shrewsbury  or  his  confreres,  Italian  or 
English. 

To  assist  in  achieving  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  is 
a  duty  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  character  and 
functions  of  a  Christian  minister  in  Ireland.  The 
priest  sees,  with  an  aching  heart,  the  appalling  des- 
titution that  ordinarily  afflicts  his  people. 

Can  he  be  at  a  loss  for  the  cause  ? 

He  sees  also  in  existence  a  certain  measure  that 
deprives  the  kingdom  of  self-legislation,  and  thereby 
of  the  means  of  self-redress.  A  measure,  which, 
by  transferring  from  Ireland  the  centre  of  power, 
has  augmented  absenteeism  to  an  extent  that  draws 
out  of  the  country  two-thirds  of  the  nctt  rental.* 
A  measure  that  alienates  from  Ireland  the  sympathies 
and  affections,  as  well  as  the  incomes  and  residence, 
of  a  vast  number  of  her  wealthiest  proprietors.  A 
measure  that  extinguishes  all  sentiment  of  national 
honour  in  the  breasts  of  a  majority  even  of  her 
resident  gentry,  and  substitutes  for  it  a  slavish  and 
pernicious  idolatry  of  England.     A  measure  that 

*  The  gross  rental  of  Ireland  is  estimated  at  thirteen  mil- 
lions :  the  nett  rental  (after  deducting  the  annual  charges,  of 
which  a  large  portion  is  payable  to  English  mortgagees)  is  esti- 
mated at  six  millions.  The  absentee  rents  remitted  from  Ire- 
land exceed  four  millions  annually. 

Q2 
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has  crushed  her  rising  manufactures  by  leaving  her 
exposed  to  omnipotent  rivalry  ;  and  that,  by  the 
operation  of  these  causes,  has  reduced  a  thriving 
and  prosperous  people  to  a  degree  of  squalid  pau- 
perism, incredible  by  all  except  the  shuddering 
spectators. 

The  priest  sees  all  this;  he  sees  that  the  people 
have  been  drained  and  exhausted  to  such  a  condi- 
tion of  emaciated  helplessness,  that  they  are  unable, 
when  visited  by  famine,  to  sustain  themselves 
against  the  pressure  of  a  single  year's  deficient  crop ; 
an  incapacity  that  has  consigned  to  their  shallow 
and  untimely  graves  nearly  half  a  million  of  our 
peasantry. 

I  am  not  here  formally  defending  the  Repeal. 
I  am  merely  stating  facts,  which,  however  they  may 
be  denied,  distorted,  or  ridiculed,  are  bitterly  known 
to  friends  and  foes  alike  in  Ireland. 

Would  the  Irish  priests  have  the  hearts  of  men, 
or  the  spirit  of  Christians,  if  they  failed  to  oppose 
w^ith  all  their  might  the  continuance  of  a  measure 
so  prolific  in  every  possible  species  of  national  dis- 
aster ?  Might  they  not,  in  that  case,  be  justly 
arraigned  on  the  score  of  a  criminal  apathy  to  the 
honour,  the  comfort,  the  prosperity,  nay  the  very 
lives  of  their  flocks  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  Pius  the  Ninth  is  hkely  to 
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embroil  himself  with  tlie  hierarchy  and  clergy  of 
the  Irish  church — that  church  which  has  adhered  to 
the  pontificate  with  such  splendid  fidelity,  in  defiance 
of  centuries  of  persecution.  He  will  not,  to  gratify 
the  enemies  of  Irish  freedom,  issue  an  unavaihng 
and  unconstitutional  manifesto  against  the  exercise, 
by  any  portion  of  Queen  Victoria's  subjects,  of 
their  undoubted  political  rights  as  Irish  citizens. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

O'Connell  on  Tenant  Right— Prophetic  Letter  on  the  Subject — 
Inquiry  into  the  Connexion  betAveen  the  Legislative  Union 
and  Agrarian  Crime  in  Ireland— Condition  of  Ireland  after 
Forty-seven  Years  of  "  Union." 

The  public  are  familiar  with  Mr.  O'Connell's  exer- 
tions in  favour  of  Tenant  Riglit.  "  Fixity  of 
Tenure,"  was  tlie  phrase  he  adopted  ;  though  I 
believe  that  "  Security  of  Tenure"  would  have 
more  accurately  designated  what  he  sought.  His 
great  object  was  to  impose  some  check  on  the 
wholesale  extermination  of  the  people  by  the  land- 
lords ;  the  multitudinous  deaths  by  destitution  con- 
sequent on  landlord  tyranny ;  the  horrible  retaliatory 
murders ;  and  the  social  disorganisation  of  which 
he  saw  the  increase.  I  am  enabled  to  lay  before 
the  reader  the  following  letter,  addressed  by  O'Con- 
nell to  a  gentleman  who  was  in  communication 
with  Lord  Devon,  at  the  period  of  his  lordship's 
abortive  "  Commission"  in  Ireland.  It  affords  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  writer's  prophetic  saga- 
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city,  and   is  pregnant  with   warning  and  instruc- 
tion :* 

"Dublin,  26tli  April,  1845. 
"  My  Dear  *  *  *  *  *  *. 
"  I  am  very  impatient  and  uneasy  about  Lord 
Devon's  bills.  I  shall  be  most  unhappy  if  nothing 
should  be  done  for  the  tenantry.  I  implore  you 
to  remind  Lord  Devon  that  agrarian  murders  have 
increased  year  after  year.  There  were  nineteen 
murders  of  this  class  between  Tipperary  and  the 
King's  county  last  year.  The  most  recent  case 
was,  as  you  know,  in  the  county  Fermanagh. 

"  Besides  these  assassinations,  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  clearance  system  precedes  in  every 
case  the  individual  murder.  Impress  upon  Lord 
Devon  that  these  things  cannot  last.  He  probably 
would  laugh  if  he  thought  that  I  was  convinced 
(which  I  am)  that  it  is  the  Repeal  Association,  and 
the  hopes  it  excites,  which  prevent  rebelb'on.  But 
no  matter  for  that.  The  mischief  is  most  pressing, 
and  a  powerful  remedy  is  alone  applicable  to  the 
case. 

"Recollect  also  the  hideous  picture  given  in 
Lord  Devon's  Report  of  the   state  of  the  greater 

*  I  am  indebted  for  this  letter  to  the  kindness  of  the  gentle- 
man from  whom  I  obtained  the  unpublished  Address  to  the 
Prelates. 
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part  of  the  agricultural  population.  In  comparing 
that  state  with  the  crimes  on  both  sides  connected 
with  the  clearance  system,  ask  yourself  whether  it 
is  possible  that  things  can  remain  as  they  are  ?  The 
more  I  think  on  the  bills  in  preparation,  the  more  I 
am  convinced  that  they  will  rather  irritate  than 
allay.  At  best  they  are  but  homoeopathic  remedies 
for  the  national  disease.  Do  not  expect  the  least 
reduction  of  popular  discontent  from  them.  Nothing 
will  do  but  giving  some  kind  or  other  of  fixity 
of  tenure  to  the  occupiers  ;  and  especially  an  abso- 
lute right  of  recompense  for  all  substantial  im- 
provements. I  am  ready  to  take,  as  to  lixity  of 
tenure,  as  moderate  a  measure  as  is  consistent  with 
the  principle.  I  cannot  conclude  without  once  more 
reiterating  the  necessity  of  doing  something  sub- 
stantial for  the  occupying  tenants. 

*'  I  know  well  how  unpalatable  such  a  system 
would  be  to  the  landlords,  especially  the  absentees. 
But  in  truth,  unless  something  be  done,  the  people 
will  slip  out  of  my  hands,  and  the  hands  of  those 
who,  like  me,  are  for  peaceful  amelioration.  They 
will  operate  a  '  Fixity  of  Tenure'  for  themselves, 
w^ith  a  veniT^eance  1 

"  Believe  me  to  bo,  my  dear  ******, 
"  Most  truly  yours, 

"  Daniel  O'Connell." 
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The  crimes  wliicli  this  letter  deplores  have  un- 
happily increased.  The  remedial  measures  suggested 
by  O'Connell  Avere  not  adopted  ;  and  the  conse- 
quences he  predicted  have  to  a  great  extent  ensued. 
The  English  Parliament,  which  moves  at  a  snail's 
pace,  or  does  not  move  at  all,  when  a  grievance  is 
to  be  remedied  or  a  right  conceded,  outstrips  the 
velocity  of  steam  in  applying  its  favourite  and 
futile  remedy,  coercion.  Be  it  so.  My  purpose 
now  is  not  to  discuss  the  Coercion  Bill  of  1847. 
But  I  wish  to  point  attention  to  the  close  and  inti- 
mate connexion  between  the  Legislative  Union  and 
Agrarian  Crime. 

That  connexion  is  clear  and  indisputable:  and 
the  abettors  of  the  Union  are  morally  responsible 
for  all  the  social  horrors  that  result  from  it.  The 
blood  of  many  a  starved  peasant  and  murdered 
landlord  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Union.  To  that  fell 
Act  are  distinctly  traceable  the  disorganisation  of 
Irish  society  and  all  its  concomitant  crimes. 

Istly.  It  impoverished  the  people  to  a  maddening 
extent.  It  caused  the  immediate  withdrawal  from 
Ireland  of  a  vast  and  important  class  of  consumers 
and  employers,  thereby  annihilating  numerous 
branches  of  profitable  industry,  destroying  the  do- 
mestic market  for  Irish  manufacture,  and  throwing 
nearly  the  entire  populalion  for  support  upon  the  soiL 
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2ndlj.  It  tlius  flung  the  people  at  tlie  feet  of  tlie 
landlords,  in  greater  numbers  and  in  greater  help- 
lessness than  ever:  whilst, 

3rdly.  It  tended,  by  the  pestilent  infusion  of  anti- 
Irish  prejudice,  to  revive  and  exasperate  the  tradi- 
tionary hatred  of  the  landlords  against  the  people. 

What  a  cauldron  of  hell-broth  have  we  here  I  and. 
how  full  of  the  ingredients  of  agrarian  crime !  No- 
thing short  of  a  miracle  could  have  prevented  it 
from  boiling  over  on  the  ill-starred  land. 

Thus,  the  practical  operation  of  the  Union  was, 
and  is,  to  foment  the  divisions  of  landlord  and  te- 
nant. It  taught  the  Irish  Aristocracy  of  English 
descent  to  look  to  England  as  their  sure  and  power- 
ful partisan  in  every  exercise  of  tyranny  against  their 
humbler  countrymen.  They  received,  as  the  price 
of  their  quiet  submission  to  the  Union,  unlimited 
and  irresponsible  power  over  the  masses.  With  such 
aid  and  such  encouragement,  they  became  reckless 
in  their  tyranny.  The  Union  converted  them  into 
a  sort  of  spurious  Englishmen,  and  practically  trained 
them  to  consider  all  sympathy  with  their  suffering 
serfs  as  an  indication  of  provincial  vulgarity.  Mean- 
while, the  condition  of  those  serfs  became  daily 
worse.  The  money-drains  from  Ireland  directly 
resulting  from  the  Union  were  intolerable.  The 
withdrawal   of  specie  from  the  country  in  taxes, 
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absentee  rents,  and  the  various  otlier  drains  incident 
to  tlie  removal  of  the  Parliament  and  public  estab- 
lishments, soon  rendered  the  potato  almost  the  only 
circulating  medium  in  numerous  districts.  The  people 
thus  hopelessly  beggared,  became  a  sheer  nuisance 
to  their  landlords.  But  they  could  be  *'  cleared 
out."  If  discontent  should  follow  what  matter? 
Had  not  England  always  abetted  her  Irish  garrison 
in  all  their  outrages,  and  would  she  not  stand  by 
them  still  ?  An  Insurrection  Act,  or  a  Coercion  Bill, 
or,  if  needful,  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  might 
easily  be  had.  Fortified  by  this  happy  confidence, 
the  landlords  continued  their  "  clearances."  Between 
1838  and  1842  inclusive,  356,985  persons  were 
ejected  from  their  holdings  by  civil  bill  process  ; 
and  the  "  clearances"  are  stated  by  Mr.  S  barman 
Crawford  to  have  gone  on  in  rapidly  increasing  ratio. 
If  we  suppose  that  only  an  equal  number  have  been 
expelled  from  1842  to  1847,  the  entire  will  amount. 
for  ten  years  to  713,970.*     The  retaliatory  murders 

*  It  would  be  a  curious  inquiry,  liow  many  of  these  houseless 
and  penniless  unfortunates  perished;  and  how  many,  rendered 
desperate  by  the  system  of  which  they  were  victims,  Avere  formed 
into  criminal  confederacies.  They  would,  of  necessity,  possess 
the  sympathy  of  the  tenant  class  to  which  they  had  themselves 
belonged  ;  and  many  of  whom  knew  not  how  soon  a  similar 
fate  might  be  their  own.  Does  not  this  account  for  some  of 
the  "  impunity  of  crime"  in  Ireland  that  we  hear  so  much 
about  ? 

What  a  festering  leaven  of  social  evil  in  the  system  that  turns 
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accordingly  increased;  and  wlien  once  blood  was 
shed,  the  assassin  was  not  always  very  nice  as  to  the 
moral  merits  of  his  victim.  The  good  man  some- 
times fell  as  well  as  the  oppressor.  The  Union  had 
brutalised  large  numbers  of  the  gentry  in  the  mode 
I  have  indicated,  and  the  gentry,  by  their  crimes, 
demoralised  large  numbers  of  the  people.  The  Union 
had  "  resolved  society  in  Ireland  into  its  original 
elements  ;'^'^  it  had  sown  the  wind,  and  its  abettors 
reaped  the  whirlwind. 

This  frightful  condition  of  things  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  existed  if  it  were  not  for  the  Union.  Let 
us  see  how  matters  would  have  stood,  had  an  Irish 
Parliament  continued  to  preside  over  the  destinies 
of  the  country. 

Istly.  The  rapidly  advancing  prosperity  which  Ire- 
land enjoyed  before  the  Union,  and  which  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Lord  Clare  admitted  to  exist,  would  not  have 
been  checked  by  the  enormous  money-drains  entailed 
by  that  disastrous  measure.  There  would^  therefore^ 
have  been  wjinitehj  less  pressure  on  the  land. 

2ndly.  A  salutary  national  feeling  would  have  ne- 
cessarily existed  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  Aristocracy ; 
such  a  feeling  would  result  from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  legislating  for  Ireland  at  home;  from  the 

myriads  of  ejected  tenants  adrift  on  a  country  which  has  no 
manufactures  to  absorb  them  ! 
*  Lord  riunket. 
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fact  that  tlieir  native  land  was  at  once  the  theatre  of 
tlieir  labours  and  the  rewarder  of  their  ambition. 

3rdly.  They  would  have  felt  themselves  amenable 
to  an  Irish  public  opinion,  instead  of  defying  that 
public  opinion,  and  looking  to  England  for  protec- 
tion and  impunity. 

4thly.  These  causes  combined,  would  have  pre- 
vented that  violent  antasronism  of  the  interests  and 

o 

prejudices  of  landlord  and  tenant,  which  now  results 
in  so  much  crime  and  bloodshed.  The  country, 
free  from  English  plunder,  English  mismanage- 
ment, and  the  domestic  distractions  fomented  by 
the  blundering  interference  of  England,  would  have 
enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity  within,  and  honour 
abroad. 

What  we  need,  above  all  tilings,  is  a  clear  rid- 
dance of  England. 

Mr.  Walter  of  the  Times,  M.  P.  for  Nottingham, 
is  reported  to  have  said  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
*'  that  the  Irish  people  were  incompetent  for  self- 
£>-overnment." 

Truly,  Mr.  Walter,  it  would  be  hard  if  we  could 
not,  at  least,  govern  ourselves  better  than  your  coun- 
trymen govern  us.  For  forty-seven  years  England 
has  had  unlimited  legislative  power  over  Ireland  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  that  long  period — nearly  half  a 
century — the   success   of  her   government   is   evi- 
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denced  by  turbulence  and  bloodsbed,  general 
poverty,  constant  famine,*  and  universal  discontent. 
Such  are  tlie  fruits  of  nearly  half  a  century  of  Eng- 
land's rule  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  Eu- 
rope. There  is  an  actual  sublimity  of  impudence 
in  the  English  senator  and  journalist,  vfho,  with  the 
deadly  havoc  made  by  English  government  in  Ire- 
land staring  him  in  the  face,  can  yet  taunt  the  Irish 
people  with  incapacity  to  manage  Irish  affairs  ! 

Verily,  Mr.  Walter,  what  we  need  above  all 
things,  is  a  good  riddance  of  you  and  your  coun- 
trymen in  your  legislative  character. 

A  judicious  law  of  Tenant  Right  might,  indeed, 
stop  the  murders.  But  so  long  as  the  Union-drains 
go  on,  preventing  the  accumulation  of  Irish  wealth 
into  national  capital,  so  long  will  there  be  in  Ire- 
land a  distressed  proprietary,  and  a  half-starved, 
harassed  people.f 

*  "Ireland  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  famine." — Times,  Sep- 
tember, 1845.  N.B.  This  was  before  the  potato  calamity  set 
in. — ^We  may  talk,  in  the  Cockney  slang  of  the  day,  of  Thug- 
peasants  and  Thug-landlords  ;  but  the  real  Monster-Thug  of 
Ireland  is  the  Legislative  Union,  which  has  destroyed  its  vic- 
tims by  vrhole  legions. 

f  The  Anglo-Irish  squires  and  squireens  would  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind  O'Connell's  prophecy,  which  passing  events  may 
possibly  show  them  to  be  not  quite  unfounded  : 

"  If  the  Union  be  not  repealed,  the  burden  of  the  Poor  Laws 
alone,  upon  the  occupiers  of  land,  and  of  houses  in  towns,  will 
drive  the  people  into  a  sanguinary,  and  perhaps  a  successful, 
insurrection." — O'ConneWs  Letter  to  Lord  Shrewsbury/,  1842. 
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Every  man  who  desires  to  preserve  tlie  empire  in 
its  integrity,  is  interested  in  procuring  a  Repeal  of 
tiie  Union. 

The  Union  was  a  violent  and  unnatural  disrup- 
tion of  the  Irish  political  and  social  system.  It 
forcibly  wrenched  from  Ireland  the  legislative 
power  of  regulating  her  own  affairs.  It  transferred 
that  power  to  ignorant,  incompetent,  apathetic,  con- 
temptuous, or  hostile  foreigners.  It  checked  the 
growing  fusion  of  the  various  Irish  parties.  It 
kept  alive  the  odious  distinction  of  races,  which 
would  otherwise  have  speedily  merged  in  a  com- 
mon nationality.  It  did  this,  by  making  London, 
instead  of  Dublin,  the  fountain  of  opinion  and  of 
influence,  as  well  as  the  centre  of  power.  It  created 
new  grievances,  and  aggravated  old  ones  ;  whilst 
it  vastly  augmented  the  difficulty  of  redress.  It 
deprived  the  Irish  people  of  a  legislative  organ  of 
public  opinion,  through  which  to  seek  the  remedy 
of  public  wrongs.  It  operated  as  a  moral  earth- 
quake, scattering  around  the  fragments  of  the  social 
wreck,  and  filling  the  land  with  confusion  and 
dismay. 

So  much  for  Ireland.  As  for  England,  although 
she  has  had  much  dishonest  profit  from  the  Union, 
yet  the  crime  is  not  wholly  unaccompanied  by  re- 
tribution.   The  Irish  pauperism  it  created  has  crossed 
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tlie  Channel,  and  spreads  distress  and  pestilence 
through  various  districts  of  the  "  sister"  country. 

As  for  the  empire,  the  Union,  if  unrepealed,  bids 
fair  to  work  its  dismemberment.  It  gives  the  Irish 
people  a  direct  interest  in  the  weakness  and  adversity 
of  England,  for  it  teaches  them  that  it  is  only  from 
that  weakness  and  tliat  adversity  they  can  hope  to 
recover  their  national  rights.  It  presents  British 
connexion  to  them  in  the  aspect  of  an  intolerable 
grievance,  and  thereby  deprives  one-third  of  the 
Queen's  European  subjects  of  all  interest  in  main- 
taining that  connexion.  Foreign  statesmen  know 
this. 

What  unspeakable  fatuity  to  denominate  an  act 
thus  frau2:ht  with  all  the  seeds  of  international 
hatred  and  weakness,  "  the  great  bond  of  OUR 

NATIONAL  STRENGTH  AND  SAEETY  !"* 

Hurra,  then,  for  the  Queen,  the  Empire,  and 
Repeal ! 

*  Speech  from  the  Throne,  1834. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Repeal  Agitation  continued — Bill  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Legis- 
lative Union — Visit  to  O'Connell  in  London,  May,  1846 — 
Conversation  on  Smith  O'Brien's  Imprisonment — O'Connell's 
Personal  Appearance  at  this  Period — His  Physical  Decay — 
His  Chagrin  at  the  Disputes  between  the  "  Young  Irelanders" 
and  the  "  Old  Irelanders" — Account  of  those  Disputes — The 
"  Physical  Force"  and  "  No  Patronage"  Questions — Visit  to 
O'Connell  in  Dublin,  November,  1846 — Conversation  upon 
the  Secessions — O'Connell's  Appearance  in  Public  ;  his  fail- 
ing Powers. 

In  the  summer   of  1845   I   again  passed  several 
weeks  in  Scotland. 

O'Connell's  agitation  of  Repeal  during  the  entire 
year  was  incessant.  After  he  retired  to  Darrjnane, 
leavinsr  his  son  John  in  town  to  conduct  the  Asso- 

o 

ciation,  he  issued  frequent  letters  from  his  mountain 
home  on  the  public  affairs  of  the  Repealers.  Prior 
to  his  departure  from  Dublin  he  announced  that  a 
portion  of  his  leisure  in  the  country  should  be  occu- 
pied in  drawing  up  a  Bill  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Le- 
VOL.  ir.  R 
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gislative  Union;  whicli  document,  I  understand,  is 
now  in  tlie  possession  of  his  family.* 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  short  inter- 
views, I  did  not  see  O'Connell  from  the  commence- 
ment of  1846  until  the  May  of  that  year  ;  when, 
happening  to  be  in  London  for  a  few  weeks,  I  visited 
him  at  his  lodgings  in  Jermyn  Street,  accompanied 
by  my  friends  Mr.  Glendonwyn  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Augustus  FitzGerald,  brother  of  the  member  for 
Tipperary.  It  was  the  period  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien's 
confinement  in  the  prison  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  refusing  to  attend  a  committee  on  exclusively 
English  business.  O'Brien  was  disgusted  with 
English  intermeddling  in  Irish  affairs;  and  he  wished 
for  his  own  part  to  abstain  from  interfering  in  matters 
in  which  neither  he,  nor  his  constituents,  nor  liis 
countrjanen  took  the  least  concern.  O'Connell  was 
fully  of  opinion  that  his  imprisonment  was  illegal. 
But  he  was  also  convinced  that  O'Brien's  resistance 
to  the  House  was  impolitic. 

*'  No  man,'^  said  O'Connell,  '^  can  doubt  the  purity 
of  his  motives ;  but  pray  what  principle  has  he  esta- 
blished, Avhat  advantage  has  he  gained,  by  the  step 
he  has  taken?  Has  he  in  any  respect  advanced  our 
cause  by  it  ?" 

On  its  being  remarked  that  Mr.  O'Brien  conceived 
*  So  the  newspapers  have  stated. 
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that  lie  was  deserted  by  his  Repeal  confederates, 
O'Connell  exclaimed, 

"  Oh,  there  he  is  utterly  mistaken.  No,  indeed  ; 
we  did  not  desert  him.  A  meeting  of  Irish  Mem- 
bers, of  whom  I  was  one,  discussed  that  same  question 
of  refusal  to  act  upon  English  Committees,  and  we 
decided  upon  the  policy  of  acquiescence.  Smith 
O'Brien  entered  the  room,  and  I  said  to  him,  ^  Mr. 
O'Brien,  would  you  consent  to  be  bound  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  gentlemen  here  present  V  He  answered 
that  he  would  not  ;  that  his  mind  was  made  up. 
*  Then/  said  I,  ^  there  is  no  use  in  stating  to  you 
what  our  decision  has  been.'  Surely,  after  that, 
O'Brien  cannot  justly  accuse  us  of  deserting  him. 
He  acted  on  his  own  sole  responsibility,  without 
any  reference  whatsoever  to  our  judgments," 

The  unhappy  disputes  between  the  "  Young  Ire- 
landers"  and  the  '^  Old  Irelanders"  were  just  com- 
mencing at  this  period.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
snarling  and  growling  ;  but  open  warfare  had  not 
been  as  yet  proclaimed.  O'Connell  commented  with 
great  severity  on  a  recent  speech  delivered  at  a  Repeal 
meeting  in  Liverpool  by  a  Mr.  Archdeacon,  who 
openly  instigated  his  hearers  to  the  use  of  armed 
violence.     "  And  there  was  Doheny*  present,"  he 

*  A  member  of  the  Eepeal  Association.— Mr.  Arclideacon 
was  afterwards  expelled  from  the  Association  for  his  seditious 
language. 

r2 
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continued,  "  and  Doheny  never  cliecked  liim  !  T 
should  call  Dolieny  to  a  sharp  account  for  suffering 
such  language  to  pass  unreproved  in  his  presence,  if 
I  did  not  fear  that  Smith  O'Brien  might  suppose 
that  I  intended  to  annoy  him  by  doing  so,  as  Doheny 
is  such  a  warm  partisan  of  his." 

O'ConnelPs  appearance  now  struck  the  observer 
as  indicating  at  last  the  wear  of  years  and  labour. 
His  step  was  heavy,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  manner 
had  given  place  to  an  air  of  languor.  He  sometimes 
went  over  to  a  mirror,  saying,  "  Well — I  think  I 
am  looking  very  old  and  worn.  I  perceive  the  change 
in  myself  very  much.  I  think  my  face  has  got  a 
very  haggard  look." 

He  talked  in  a  tone  of  excessive  irritation  of  the 
then  incipient  squabbles  between  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Repealers.  This  was  a  topic  that  evi- 
dently preyed  upon  his  spirits. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  disputes  in  ques- 
tion arrived  at  their  height.  I  took  no  part  in  them , 
as  my  sojourn  for  the  summer  months  at  Kilcascan 
removed  me  from  the  scene  of  warfare.  I  watched 
at  a  distance,  and  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  pain 
and  humiliation,  the  progress  of  this  most  disastrous 
quarrel,  which  has  eventuated  in  a  temporary  break- 
ing up  of  the  Repeal  confederacy  and  consequent 
weakening  of  our  force,  at  a  period  when  the  com- 
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bined  energies  of  all  Repealers  were  more  than  ever 
needed  for  the  popular  safety. 

The  casus  belli  was  of  a  twofold  nature.  Firstly, 
the  party  called  "  Young  Irelanders"  had  in  prose 
and  poetry  extolled  the  glories  of  the  sword  ;  and 
if  they  did  not  in  plain  words  recommend  a  resort  to 
arms  to  obtain  Repeal,  at  least  it  might  be  feared 
that  the  military  tone  of  their  political  writings  and 
speeches  would  suggest  designs  of  physical  vio- 
lence to  the  wild  and  imprudent  spirits  in  our  ranks. 

O'Connell,  on  tlie  contrary,  preached  the  doctrine 
that  '^  no  political  change  whatsoever  was  worth  the 
shedding  of  a  single  drop  of  human  blood."  He 
indeed  admitted  the  right  of  physical  resistance  to 
unconstitutional  aggression  ;  which  admission  it 
might  in  some  cases  be  very  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  ultra-bloodless  doctrine  just  laid  down. 
Whether  that  doctrine  were  true  or  false,*  it  at  least 
possessed  one  great  advantage — namely,  that  the 
Attorney-General  could  not  prosecute  any  man  for 
holding  it;  whilst  the  opposite  dogma  (however  con- 
sistent with  the  Revolution  principles  of  1688)  might 
entangle  its  unwary  and  enthusiastic  advocates  in 
the  meshes  of  the  law.j 

*  I  am  not  one  of  its  apostles,  although  a  friend  to  exclu- 
sively pacific  agitation. 

t  O'Connell  had  a  quaint  and  humorous  mode  of  justifying 
the  superiority  of  the  moral-force  policy  :  "  It  is  a  fine  thing, 
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It  was  wortliy  of  note,  that  the  eulogists  of  tlie 
sword  expressly  and  pointedly  disclaimed  all  inten- 
tion of  seeking  by  force  of  arms  to  repeal  the  Union. 
Their  doctrine,  then,  was  2i  pure  abstraction;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  acted  most  absurdly  in  quit- 
ting the  great  national  confederacy  for  the  sake  of 
an  abstract  dogma,  which  they  loudly  declared  they 
never  meant  to  put  in  practice.  Had  they,  indeed, 
said,  "■  We  advise  the  people  to  arm  themselves,  and 
turn  out  in  the  field  to  win  Repeal  or  die — but  the  As- 
sociation advises  them  7iot  to  do  this,  and,  therefore, 
we  secede  from  the  Association ;"" — had  the  seceders 
spoken  and  acted  thus,  their  conduct  would,  at  least, 
have  been  intelligible  and  consistent.  But  to  indite 
rapturous  paragraphs  about  the  plumed  troops  and 
the  big  war ;  to  assert  the  right  of  oppressed  nations 
to  vindicate  their  liberties  by  force  ;  to  disclaim, 
nevertheless,  all  purpose  of  resorting  to  force  to  vin- 
dicate the  liberties  of  Ireland,  and  then  to  secede 
from  the  Association  because  it  made  the  self-same 
disclaimer  in  somewhat  stronger  terms — such  con- 
duct I  cannot  but  consider,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
exceedingly  injudicious. 

It  is  in  vain  to  retort  that  O'Connell  had  blustered 
about   Irish   valour  at  MuUaghmast  and  Mallow. 

no  doubt,"  he  would  say,  "  to  die  for  one's  country  ;  but,  credit 
me,  one  living  friend  is  worth  a  churchyard  full  of  dead  ones." 
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The  duty  of  all  good  Repealers  was  to  preserve  un- 
broken tlie  Repeal  confederation — not  to  pick  verbal 
straws  with  O'Connell.  The  disclaimer  of  physical 
violence  made  by  the  Young  Irelanders  bound 
them  in  practice  to  the  same  identical  line  of  pacific 
action,  to  which  our  declarations  bound  us.  Was  it 
then  wise — was  it  just  to  the  noble-hearted  millions 
of  Ireland,  to  create  a  fatal  division  in  the  camp  for 
the  sake  of  a  bit  of  abstract  theory,  and  thereby  to 
undermine  the  gigantic  national  edifice  those  millions 
had  laboured  so  hard  to  erect  ?* 

The  second  cause  of  quarrel  arose  on  the  question 
of  government  patronage. 

On  the  advent  of  the  Whigs  to  power,  some  of 
the  leading  Young  Irelanders  broadly  hinted  that 
great  watchfulness  was  needed  to  prevent  Repeal 
from  being  sold  to  the  new  government  for  savoury 
messes  of  pottage.  O'Connell  took  fire  at  the 
insinuation,  and  asked  whether  he  were  meant  ? 
whether  any  one  could  dare  to  breathe  a  doubt  as 
to  the  entire  devotion  to  Repeal,  of  a  man  whose 
political  purity  was  proved  by  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury's services  ?     He  boldly  avowed  that  he  would 

*  ISIoreover,  O'Connell's  reservation  of  "  physical  resistance 
to  physical  violence,"  was  surely  sufficient  to  cover  whatever 
amount  of  theoretic  pugnacity  it  might  be  deemed  expedient  to 
bring  under  it. 
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encourage  the  Repealers  to  take  what  they  could 
get  from  the  Whigs  in  the  shape  of  patronage:  at 
the  same  thue  declaring  that  such  boons  should 
never  cause  one  moment's  relaxation  of  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  Repeal. 

Whether  O'Connell's  policy  were  good  or  bad  in 
thus  raising  the  flag  of  Whig  patronage,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  arguments  enough  may  be  found  to  induce 
an  honest  conviction  in  its  favour.  Were  all  the 
offices  in  Ireland  to  be  eternally  garrisoned  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Irish  people  ?  Was  the  only  '•  Jack 
in  office"  to  be  the  Union-Jack  ?  Was  every 
citizen  whose  business  led  him  into  contact  with 
official  persons,  to  encounter  the  rabid  anti-Irishman 
or  the  supercilious  Cockney  ?  Were  these  to  be 
the  sole  functionaries  intrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  departments  ?  Were  all  the 
goods  things  of  the  state  to  be  monopolised  by  men 
who  would  keep  that  state  in  English  shackles  ? 
Were  the  snug  official  salaries  paid  out  of  Irish 
taxes,  to  be  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  bitter 
political  foes  of  the  great  mass  of  the  tax-payers  ? 
Was  this  giving  "  Ireland  to  the  Irish  ?"  And 
was  it  not,  then,  the  manifest  duty  of  the  Irish 
representatives  openly  to  demand  and  insist,  that  as 
the  Repealers  were  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
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tlie  Irisli  people,  so  their  numeral  prepofidcrance 
should  be  duly  respected  in  the  distribution  of 
offices  ? 

"Wliere  legal  patronage  was  concerned,  the  argu- 
ment was  yet  stronger.  An  impartial  judge — that 
is  to  say,  a  man  who  would  not  charge  against  "  the 
other  side,"*  a  judge  not  violently  bigoted  against 
the  people — was  an  acquisition  well  worth  seeking. 
A  Repealer  on  the  bench  could  not  be  warped  by 
political  enmity,  to  distort  or  strain  the  law  against 
his  fellow  Repealers,  in  any  political  prosecution. 
"Was  the  Association,  by  renouncing  all  patronage, 
to  renounce  the  chance  of  obtaining  judicial  fair 
play  for  the  people  or  their  champions  in  such  a 
contingency  ? 

Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  the  leader  of  the  party  who 
declared  against  patronage,  had  himself  made  a 
speech  in  the  Association,  in  1843,  specifying, 
amongst  other  national  grievances,  the  systematic 
exclusion  of  Irishmen  from  places  in  the  gift  of  the 
Government.  And  the  seceders — the  implacable 
enemies  of  place-seekers — had  strenuously  supported 
the  establishment  of  the  Irish  provincial  colleges, 
whereby  a  large  amount  of  entirely  new  Govern- 
ment  patronage  was  created.     Was  it  the  desire  of 

*  See  the  State  Trials  of  1S43-44. 
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tliose  gentlemen  tliat  all  tlie  professorships  sliould 
be  filled  by  anti-nationalists  ?  That  every  instructor 
of  Irish  youth  in  the  new  establishments  should 
hold  the  subjection  of  Ireland  to  a  foreign  Parlia- 
ment as  a  tenet  of  his  political  gospel  ? 

I  doubt  not  that  these  considerations  had  weight 
with  O'Connell.  There  was  also,  in  his  individual 
case,  an  additional  reason  for  adopting  the  place- 
seeking  policy.  He  might,  and  probably  did,  say 
to  himself,  "  I  spent  the  prime  years  of  my  life  in  a 
struggle  to  obtain  for  the  Catholics  eligibility  to 
office.  I  succeeded  ;  and  shall  I  now  advise  them 
to  throw  away  the  fruits  of  the  victory,  by  leaving 
office  in  possession  of  their  old,  hereditary  enemies?" 

Finally,  if  every  place  in  Ireland  were  filled  by  a 
Repealer,  there  would  still  be  unplaced  Repealers 
enough  left  to  work  the  great  national  question. 

All  these  reasons  might  fairly  induce  a  Repealer 
to  look  with  favour  on  the  chase  after  office.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  very  sturdy 
objections  to  that  policy. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  patriotic  efforts  of 
the  Repeal  constituencies — efforts  which  entailed 
the  most  frightful  persecution  on  so  many  of  their 
number — were  but  ill  requited  by  representatives 
who  blustered  upon  the  hustings  about  their  stern 
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resolves  "  to  die,  if  needful,  for  Repeal,"  and  who 
fulfilled  tlieir  vows  by  creeping  into  tlie  first  good 
place  they  could  get. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  every  Repealer  who 
took  ofi&ce,  thenceforth  held  his  peace  about  Repeal. 

Therefore,  whenever  a  professing  Repealer  says, 
*'  I  am  ready  to  take  office/'  it  seems  equivalent 
with  saying,  "  I  am  ready  to  shut  my  mouth  about 
Repeal,  provided  the  Government  will  give  me  a 
place." 

It  is  true  that,  in  point  of  abstract  right,  all 
offices  in  Ireland  are  the  property  of  the  Irish 
nation^  and  should  be  filled  by  Irishmen.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  distributors  of  Irish  offices  are, 
at  present,  the  English  Government,  who  invariably 
make  the  subserviency  of  their  officials  the  condition 
of  their  patronage.  Appointments  thus  bestowed 
can  scarcely  be  called  "  Ireland  for  tht  Irish."  It 
may  plausibly  be  said  that  they  are  rather  "  Ireland 
for  the  English,"  with  Irish  lacqueys  bribed  to  per- 
petuate the  servitude  of  the  nation. 

As  to  the  appointment  of  Repeal  lawyers  to  the 
bench  ;  I  appreciate  as  much  as  any  man  the  value 
of  having  friends  in  court.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  Repeal  was  never  so  strong  as  when  we  had 
not  in  the  kingdom  a  single  Repeal  magistrate  ; 
when  the  packed  jury,  the  one-sided  bench,  and  the 
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tyrannical  Government,  were  combined  in  hostility 
against  us.  Repeal  was  never  so  strong  as  on  the 
day  when  O'Connell  was  committed  to  prison.  We 
had,  indeed,  on  that  day,  no  "  friends  in  court;"  we 
had  no  silken  courtesies  between  the  leaders  of 
Repeal  and  the  distributors  of  office  ;  but  we  had 
what  was  infinitely  better — a  nation,  confederated 
as  a  single  man  in  the  peaceful  but  resolute  pursuit 
of  their  rights.  A  jiation,  undaunted  by  the  foul 
outrage  perpetrated  upon  their  leaders,  under  the 
forms  of  the  abused  law.  We  had  the  might  of 
public  virtue  and  popular  organisation.  We  had 
not,  indeed,  "  a  Repeal  Judge  upon  the  bench  ;" 
but  we  had  the  strength  which  extorted  from  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  the  April  following,  the  memorable 
admission,  "That  the  Irish  confederacy  could  not 
be  put  down  by  force." 

It  is  painful — exquisitely  painful —  to  contrast  the 
proud  triumph  we  enjoyed  over  the  discomfited 
conspiracy  against  Repeal  in  1844,  with  the  present 
condition  of  our  body,  which  exhibits,  alas !  the 
weakness  and  helplessness  of  '*  a  house  divided 
against  itself" — But  the  contrast  is  useful.  It  con- 
tains a  lesson,  which,  if  we  profit  by  it,  will  teach 
us  to  recover  all  the  strength  we  have  lost.  We 
are  already  beginning  to  act  upon  that  lesson. 

I  trust,  that  in  the  account  I  have  given  of  the 
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dispute  between  the  Association  and  tlie  seceders, 
I  have  done  full  justice  to  both  parties.  I  may 
claim,  at  least,  the  impartiality  of  a  looker-on  ;  as 
my  absence  from  town  prevented  my  taking  a  per- 
sonal part  in  the  discussion. 

In  November,  1846,  I  visited  Dubhn. 

O'Connell  was  inexpressibly  pained  by  the  seces- 
sions which  were  daily  taking  place.  The  Young 
Irelanders  had  swept  off  a  monstrous  segment  from 
the  Association.  Steele  said  to  me  one  evening,  at 
the  Corn  Exchange — ''  It  is  sad  to  contemplate  the 
vast  difference  between  the  O'Connell  of  1843,  and 
the  O'Connell  of  1846.  The  people  have  ebbed 
away  from  him,  and  when  I  hint  their  alienation, 
he  gets  excited,  and  says  I  must  be  mistaken,  and 
he  either  takes  up  a  book,  or  changes  the  subject. 
I  talk  to  John — and  John  goes  on  studying  his 
Kepeal  statistics,  or  writing  his  reports^  and  does 
not  seem  to  heed  me."* 

I  dined  with  O'Connell  on  a  Sunday,  and  while 

conversing  in  his  study  before  dinner,  I  mentioned 

some  instances  of  clerical  sympathy  with  the  seceders 

in  the  County  Cork. 

*  The  seceding  party  weakened  the  Association,  -without 
acquiring  commensurate  strength  for  themselves.  ^Multitudes 
of  members  and  associates  silently  retired  from  the  one,  without 
joining  the  other  ;  being  thoroughly  disgusted  with  both,  and 
disheartened  from  all  political  effort  by  the  dispiriting  exhibi- 
tion of  distrust  and  dissension  amongst  their  leaders. 
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"  Why,  you  know,"  said  lie,  "  their  bishop,  Dr. 
Murphy,  was  never  a  Repealer,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  wonder  at  any  of  his  clergy  holding  aloof 
from  me." 

"  The  bishop's  politics  might,  perhaps,  account 
for  the  inactivity  of  his  clergy  about  Repeal,"  I 
replied,  "  but  not  for  their  sympathy  with  the 
secession." 

''  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  be  mistaken," 
was  his  answer.  I  saw  that  the  topic  gave  him  so 
much  pain  that  I  did  not  pursue  it.  At  dinner  he 
was  silent  and  thoughtful  ;  even  gloomy,  as  it 
seemed  to  me.  Next  day  the  Association  met,  and 
I  delivered,  at  O'Connell's  request,  a  speech,  in 
which  I  stated  my  reasons  for  not  deserting  that 
body  or  its  leader.  On  the  question  of  steady  ad- 
hesion to  the  Association,  I  had  not  one  moment's 
doubt  or  difficulty.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion 
might  exist  as  to  the  policy  of  place-seeking,  or 
any  of  the  other  points  raised  by  the  seceders,  I 
felt  deeply  convinced  that  the  break-up  of  the  con- 
federacy was  ten  thousand  times  more  pernicious  to 
the  cause,  than  all  the  place-hunting  that  either 
had  occurred  or  was  likely  to  occur.  The  place- 
hunting  system,  moreover,  was  a  vast  deal  more 
formidable  in  theory  than  in  its  practical  operation. 
True,  some  Repealers  of  1832  had  been  shelved  in 
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office  ;  but  they  were  no  great  loss  ;  being  (with 
one  briUiant  exception)  chiefly  persons  who  were 
destitute  of  the  energy  or  popular  qualities  requisite 
for  leadership.  Despite  their  appointment  to  office, 
we  had  seen  a  powerful  national  league  that  grew 
daily  in  strength  and  intelligence  ;  that  had  gained 
o;/e  signal  victory  over  a  hostile  government,  and 
was  steadily  advancing  to  fresh  triumphs,  if  it  could 
but  escape  being  shattered  into  fragments  by  the 
miserable  squabbles  of  its  members.  Repeal,  thus  far, 
had  proved  too  mighty  for  its  enemies.  Was  it  fated 
to  fall  by  the  hands  of  its  own  friends  ?  If  there 
were  mischief  in  place-seeking,  that  mischief  would 
be  infinitely  aggravated  by  a  public  secession,  and 
the  consequent  blow  given  to  popular  confidence. 
The  anti-placemen,  instead  of  withdrawing  from 
the  Association,  should  have  continued  to  give  us 
the  benefit  of  their  transcendent  purity  at  the 
Repeal  Council  board.  They  should  have  remained 
in  our  body,  were  it  only  to  guard  the  presumed 
weakness  of  their  confrtres  by  the  presence  of  their 
own  sturdy  virtue.  Convinced,  therefore,  that  of 
all  the  evils  that  could  befall  our  body,  those  of 
dissension  and  disruption  were  incomparably  the 
worst,  I  readily  determined  on  remaining  fliithful 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  Repeal  Association. 

At  that  meeting,  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the 
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pliysical  decay  of  O'Connell.  I  had  not  seen  him 
in  public  for  many  months,  and  the  change  was 
painfully  manifest.  His  intellect  was  as  strong  as 
ever,  but  his  voice  was  extremely  weak.  How 
different  were  his  faint  and  feeble  accents  from  the 
stirring  trumpet  tones  in  which  I  had  heard  him, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  in  1840,  rally  the  Re- 
pealers of  Drogheda  around  him !  I  doubt  if  he 
could  now  be  heard  six  yards  off.  I  mentioned  the 
failure  of  his  voice  to  FitzPatrick,  who  rephed, 
*'  He  says  he  could  make  himself  as  audible  as  at 
any  former  period,  if  he  pleased  ;  but  he  purposely 
economises  his  vocal  powers." 

Thus  did  he  cheat  himself  with  the  fond  fancy 
that  the  decay  induced  by  years  and  sorrow  was  a 
voluntary  economy  of  his  strength. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Visit  to  Dublin — EitzPatriclc's  "  Historical  Picture" — His  Ac- 
count of  the  Clare  Election  of  1828 — My  last  Interview  with 
O'Connell— His  Departure  to  England — His  last  Appearance 
in  Parliament — His  Sojourn  at  Hastings — Visit  from  Three 
Oxford  Converts— FitzPatrick's  Visit  to  O'Connell  at  Hast- 
ings—  Departure  from  England  —  Eeception  of  O'Connell 
on  the  Continent— Opinions  of  the  French  Physicians  on 
O'Connell's  Malady— His  Appearance  when  at  Lyons  de- 
scribed— Transient  Improvement  of  his  Health  at  Genoa — 
His  Kelapse — His  Death — Exhortation  to  Unity  amongst  his 
Followers. 

I  AGAIN  visited  Dublin  in  January,  1847. 

During  my  short  stay  in  town  I  breakfasted  one 
morning  with  Mr.  FitzPatrick.  After  breakfast  be 
showed  me  a  painting,  admirably  executed  by 
Haverty,  representing  a  scene  in  the  office  of  the 
Dublin  Evening  Post,  on  the  24th  June,  1828, 
where  O'Connell  penned  his  memorable  address  to 
the  Electors  of  Clare.  Tlie  figures  in  the  picture 
are  those  of  O'Connell,  FitzPatrick,  and  Conway 
(the  Editor  of  the  Post).     They  are  all  excellent 

VOL.  11.  S 
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likenesses.  O'Connell  is  represented  standing,  and 
reading  his  address  to  liis  two  friends,  who  are 
seated  :  he  has  just  paused,  and  looks  at  his  auditors 
with  a  triumphant  glance  incomparably  charac- 
teristic, and  which  seems  to  say,  "  Well — what 
think  you  of  that  .^"  It  is  a  wonderfully  speaking 
portrait,  and  its  merits  as  a  likeness  must  forcibly 
strike  all  who  have  seen  the  original  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  mental  and  bodily  vigour. 

^'  Those  were  stirring  days,"  said  FitzPatrick,  re- 
ferring to  the  period  commemorated  by  the  picture ; 
*'  days  never  to  be  forgotten !  The  details  of  that 
Clare  Election  movement,  or  rather  of  its  origin, 
are  not  very  generally  known.  It  was  on  the  16th 
of  June,  1828,  that  the  Catholic  Association,  at  the 
instigation  of  O'Connell,  determined  to  oppose  the 
re-election  of  Vesey  FitzGerald  for  Clare  ;  and 
Major  Macnamara  was  then  suggested  as  the  proper 
candidate.  On  the  18th5  O'Connell  brought  for- 
ward an  address  to  the  Liberal  Club,  the  Forty- 
shilling  Freeholders,  and  the  Electors  of  Clare  gene- 
rally, repudiating  Vesey  FitzGerald.  At  an  early 
hour  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  22nd,  Sir  David 
Roose,  who  had  been  High  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  and 
who,  although  a  Tory  in  politics,  had  especial  rea- 
sons for  accommodating  himself  to  O'Connell's 
views  wherever  the  latter  was  personally  concerned. 
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^uggested  to  me  the  idea  tliat  O'Connell  himself 
should  stand  for  Clare.  Roose  was  unquestionably 
the  person  who  first  thought  of  this  movement,  so 
pregnant  with  momentous  results ;  and  I,"  con- 
tinued FitzPatrick,  "  was  the  first  person  to  whom 
he  communicated  his  idea.  The  hint  did  not  fall 
upon  barren  soil.  It  happened  by  a  curious  coin- 
cidence that  when  I  was  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
I  had  been,  in  company  with  my  father,  a  constant 
visitor  at  the  house  of  old  John  Keogh,  our  ci- 
devant  leader,  and  the  foremost  man  in  the  modi- 
fied Catholic  agitation  of  that  time.  Keogh,  whose 
sagacity  was  rema-rkable,  made  it,  on  each  of  those 
occasions,  a  point  to  impress  upon  me  that  Catholic 
Emancipation  would  not  probably  be  attained  until 
a  Catholic  should  be  returned  to  ParHament  for  a 
borough.  The  success  of  a  Papist  in  a  county  could 
not  then  be  dreamt  of.  Keogh's  expressions  on  the 
subject  were  usually  to  the  effect  that  John  Bull  was 
very  dull  of  comprehension,  and  that  his  religious  pre- 
judices were  proportionate  to  his  stolidity ;  that  he 
was  thus  led  to  consider  that  Catholic  Emancipation 
imphed  the  power  of  burning  of  him  in  Smithfield  : 
That,  notwithstanding  all  this,  John  Bull  was  ex- 
ceedingly jealous  as  to  constitutional  right  ;  and  if 
a  CathoHc  could  be  elected  for  some  such  boroui^h 
as  Drogheda,  and  was  then  denied  the  right  to  take 
s2 
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liis  seat,  tlie  nature  of  the  obstacle,  namely,  a  short 
clause  in  an  oath,  would  become  immediately  intel- 
ligible ;  and  John  Bull's  constitutional  feeling  would 
be  aroused  to  work  out  a  repeal  of  so  much  of  the 
oath  as  barred  the  privileges  of  a  recognised  consti- 
tuency whose  chosen  representative  was  precluded 
from  discharging  his  duty  to  them  by  such  clause. 
The  moment,  therefore,  that  Roose  made  his  sug- 
gestion, all  Keogh's  views  and  reasonings  burst 
anew  upon  my  recollection.  In  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment  I  exclaimed,  '  Good  Heaven  !  the 
Catholics  are  emancipated  1'  I  knew  that  O'Con- 
nelFs  success  with  the  Clare  electors  was  unquestion- 
able. I  instantly  repaired  to  him,  and  I  assure  you 
I  found  him  for  some  time  quite  disinclined  to 
make  the  experiment.  It  was  by  repeated  visits 
and  repeated  exhortations  that  I  induced  him  to 
address  the  electors  of  Clare.  He  wrote  his  address 
in  Conway's  sanctum  —  there's  the  scene  in  the 
editor's  room — and  admirably  well  delineated.*  I 
should  tell  you  that  even  after  the  address  was  pub- 
lished, O'Connell  hesitated  to  stand  for  the  county, 
because  of  the  ruinous  expense  he  feared  it  would 

*  Mr.  FitzPatrick  added  that  O'Connell's  commission  to 
Haverty  to  paint  this  picture  contained  these  words: — "For 
presentation  to  Patrick  Vincent  FitzPatrick,  as  a  lasting  testi- 
mony of  his  important  suggestion  and  services  in  furtherance 
of  the  memorable  election  in  1828,  and  as  a  token  of  the  sin- 
cerest  friendship  and  gratitude." 
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Involve.  I  undertook  to  provide  for  tlie  financial 
difficulty  ;  and  as  my  connexion  with  the  most 
opulent  as  well  as  patriotic  of  the  Catholic  body  was 
alike  extensive  and  intimate,  I  set  about  collectino: 
money  for  the  contest ;  and  having  obtained  in 
Dublin  on  the  very  first  day  of  application  nearly 
2000/.,  the  fund  was  increased  to  more  than 
14,000/.,  within  ten  days,  by  the  prompt  and  boun- 
tiful co-operation  of  the  provinces." 

From  FitzPatrick's  house  I  proceeded  to  that  of 
O'Connell. 

The  depression  of  the  Liberator's  spirits  had  in- 
creased, with  the  increasing  enmities  that  daily 
thinned  the  ranks  of  the  Association.  In  reply  to 
my  inquiry  after  his  health,  he  said,  "  I  am  well 
enough,  only  that  I  feel  the  feebleness  of  age  upon 
me."  He  went  to  the  Association,  which  I  was 
unable  to  attend,  but  we  met  at  the  close  of  the 
day's  meeting  in  the  Committee-room.  He  asked 
me  to  walk  liome  with  him.  The  day  was  bright 
and  sunny,  and  he  selected  the  longer  route,  by 
College-green,  Grafton-street,  and  Stephen's-green, 
to  Merrion-square. 

As  we  walked  along  I  happened  to  mention  that 
Sir  William  Betham  (Ulster  King-at-Arms)  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  refused  to  permit  The 
O'Connor  Don   to   use  supporters  with  his  arms. 
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That  gentleman  liad  applied  for  Sir  William's 
sanction,  conceiving  that  his  royal  descent  entitled 
him  to  that  heraldic  distinction. 

"  Then  why  didn't  he  assume  supporters,"  cried 
O'Connell,  "  without  asking  leave  of  any  Sir  Wil- 
liam Betham?" 

Speaking  of  a  law-suit  between  two  rival  claim- 
ants of  the  property  of  an  intestate,  he  mentioned 
the  mode  in  which  he  thought  the  court  would 
probably  decide. 

"  That  may  be  law,^'  said  I,  "  but  would  it  be 
justice  ?" 

"  Whatever  is  law,"  replied  he,  "  must^  in  such 
a  case  be  justice.  There  is  no  natural  right  in  the 
owner  of  property  to  regulate  its  destination  after 
his  death ;  and  the  law,  which  is  the  sole  creator  of 
the  right  to  bequeath  or  devise,  most  justly  con- 
trols the  succession  to  property  where  its  owner  has 
omitted  to  appoint  a  successor  himself" 

Something  led  to  the  mention  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex.  O'Connell  spoke  of  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  Duke  at  Kensington,*  to  which 
he  had  been  invited  to  meet  her  Majesty.  '^  The 
little  lady  honoured  me  with  a  good  stare,"  said  he. 
"  The  Duke  was  very  gracious  ;  he  slapped  me  on 
the  back  and  said,  '  How  are  you,  Dan,  my  boy?'  '* 
*  I  think  in  1838  or  1839. 
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O'Connell  went  on  to  speak  of  the  Duke's  son,  Sir 
Augustus  d'Este.  "  I  always  style  him,  '  Your 
Royal  Highness  ;'  and  in  my  opinion  he  is  perfectly 
well  entitled  to  that  designation.  In  Ireland  he 
most  certainly  is.  His  father  has  treated  him  ex- 
tremely ill." 

We  spoke  of  Mr.  Frederick  Lucas,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Tablet  newspaper.  O'Connell  praised  his 
abilities,  and  emphatically  said,  "  Lucas  is  the  best 
Englishman — the  best  in  his  views  and  sentiments 
towards  Ireland — I  ever  knew."*' 

As  we  walked  along,  I  observed  with  pain  that 
O'Connell's  step  was  very  slow,  and  that  although 
he  moved  without  difficulty,  yet  there  was  a  mani- 
fest feebleness  about  him.  His  mind  was  painfully 
agitated,  not  only  by  the  causes  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, but  by  the  awful  visitation  of  famine  which 
had  fallen  on  the  country.  He  must,  too,  have  had 
many  an  uneasy  thought  of  the  mischief  which  the 
public  calamity  inflicted  on  his  own  private  in- 
terests. He  proposed  at  the  Repeal  Association 
that  England  should  raise  a  loan  of  thirty  millions, 
to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  Irish  sufferers. 
Ireland,  if  it  were  not  ibr  the  Union,  could  herself 
have  raised  by  loan  whatever  amount  the  emer- 
gency demanded  ;  besides  which,  there  would  have 
been  infinitely  greater  accumulations  of  individual 
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wealth  tliroughout  tlie  conntiy.  But  the  famine 
came  upon  the  Union-stricken  land,  which,  ren- 
dered helpless  by  the  deprivation  of  all  control  over 
her  own  resources,  and  hy  the  emaciating  money- 
drains  of  six  and  forty  years,  became  the  recipient 
of  the  alms  of  the  civilised  world. 

O'ConncU  now  regularly  attended  the  Repro- 
ductive Employment  Committee.  It  was  one  of 
the  last  public  bodies — if  not  the  last — he  attended 
before  his  final  embarkation  for  England. 

On  the  22nd  of  January  he  sailed  for  Liverpool, 
en  route  to  London,  to  attend  his  parliamentary 
duties.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Commons  his  plan  for  avert- 
ing the  horrors  of  famine  from  his  countrymen.  His 
appearance  in  the  House  is  described  by  an  eye- 
witness as  being  in  a  high  degree  solemn  and  im- 
posing. But  it  was  the  solemnity  of  approaching 
death,  whose  sable  shadow  was  already  cast  upon 
the  Mighty  Chief  His  days  were  evidently  drawing 
to  a  close.  His  voice  was  broken,  hollow,  and  occa- 
sionally quite  inaudible;  his  person  was  debilitated; 
the  vigour  of  his  eloquence  was  gone,  and  his  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  one  who,  destined  soon  to 
descend  into  the  grave,  makes  the  last  feeble  rally 
of  his  fainting  powers  in  performance  of  a  duty  to 
his  country. 
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His  indisposition  now  daily  increased.  If  his  mind 
could  have  been  soothed  by  the  attentions  of  the 
great,  he  possessed  that  species  of  consolation ;  nobles 
and  ministers  of  state,  made  daily  inquiry  at  his 
hotel.  Nay,  even  Royalty  once  or  twice  paid  him 
a  similar  compliment. 

His  physicians  advised  him  to  try  a  milder  climate. 

Prior  to  quitting  England  for  the  Continent,  he 
sojourned  for  several  days  at  Hastings.  While  he 
stayed  there  he  was  visited  by  three  of  the  most 
distino^uished  of  the  Oxford  converts.  Those  iren- 
tlemen  stated  *'  that  their  visit  was  not  made  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  compliment  or  condolence  ;  but  in 
order  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  personally 
assuring  him  that  the  religious  change  which  they, 
and  numerous  others,  had  made,  was  ascribable, 
under  God,  to ///5  political  labours,  which  had  in  the 
first  instance  attracted  their  attention  to  the  momen- 
tous questions  at  issue  between  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics. The  inquiry  that  originated  thus,  ended  in 
a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Catholicity."  He  was 
pleased  at  this  intelligence  ;  his  spirits  rallied,  and 
he  conversed  with  his  new  friends  for  nearly  an  hour 
witli  the  point  and  vivacity  that  had  characterised 
him  in  the  days  of  his  vigour. 

During  his  sojourn  at  Hastings,  his  old  friend 
FitzPatrick  travelled    thither  from   Dublin  at  his 
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earnest  request,  to  bid  him  what  both  felt  was  a  last 
adieu.  FitzPatrick  was  one  of  his  truest  and  most 
valued  friends.  By  his  unrivalled  financial  opera- 
tions he  sustained  O'Connell  in  his  high  position  for 
a  series  of  years,  disembarrassed  from  pecuniary 
anxieties,  and  enabled  to  devote  his  whole  energies 
to  political  duty,  instead  of  (as  he  frequently  phrased 
it  himself)  "  being  condemned  to  labour  as  a  mere 
professional  drudge."'^  FitzPatrick  accompanied 
O'Connell  to  Folkestone,  where  thev  arrived  on 
Saturday  the  19th  of  March,  and  remained  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday.     On  Monday  the  21st,  O'Connell 

*  FitzPatrick  instituted  "  The  O'Connell  Tribute"  after  the 
achievement  of  Emancipation,  in  1829,  and  thenceforth  managed 
it,  in  all  its  multitudinous  details,  with  a  degree  of  tact  and 
success  beyond  parallel.  "Without  this  "Tribute,"  O'ConneU 
could  not  possibly  have  occupied  the  high  position  which  he 
held.  To  FitzPatrick's  jinancial  agitation,  therefore,  many 
persons  who  have  filled,  and  who  still  fill,  valuable  places  ac- 
quired through  O'Connell's  political  agency,  are  to  a  large  ex- 
tent indebted.  This  observation  especially  applies  to  the  Ca- 
tholic and  Whig  Judges,  all  of  whom  owe  their  advancement  to 
the  Liberator's  political  agitation  ;  although  he  may  not  have 
made  specific  applications  to  have  them  promoted.  In  most  of 
his  public  afiiiirs,  FitzPatrick  was  his  trusted  and  confidential 
counsellor,  whom  he  almost  invariabl}''  consulted  ;  and  who  (as 
I  believe  the  Dublin  Conservatives  will  readily  admit)  managed 
to  conciliate  and  retain  the  best  feelings  of  all  parties  in  his 
personal  regard,  Avithout  the  slightest  compromise  of  principle 
as  a  Catholic  and  an  Irishman. 

FitzPatrick  derives  his  lineage  from  a  branch  of  the  family 
of  that  name,  which  lost,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  titles  and  largest  properties  then  forfeited. 
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took  a  final  farewell  of  liis  old.  and  tried  friend  ; 
and  embarked  for  Boulogne,  escorted  to  the  pier  by 
gazing  crowds,  whose  countenances  were  expressive 
of  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  sympathy.  The  pas- 
sage to  Boulogne  w^as  short,  and  the  distinguished 
invalid  on  his  arrival  was  greeted  with  marks  of 
public  courtesy  similar  to  those  which  had  attended 
his  departure  from  England.  Arrived  at  the  Hotel 
de  Bains,  many  persons  left  their  cards  ;  and  a  polite 
invitation  to  an  entertainment  which  was  given  on 
that  evening  by  the  British  residents  of  Boulogne, 
was  forwarded  to  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  friends. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  state  of  the  Liberator's 
health  rendered  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
impossible.  On  taking  his  departure  the  following 
morning,  the  court-yard  of  the  hotel  contained  many 
spectators,  both  French  and  English,  who  all  unco- 
vered their  heads  as  he  passed  to  the  carriage.  There 
was  something  very  touching  in  this  mute  homage. 
At  Paris  he  consulted  Professor  Chomel  and 
Dr.  OlifFc,  who  considered  that  his  Aveakness  arose 
from  slow  congestion  of  the  brain.  From  Paris  to 
Lyons  the  journey  occupied  twelve  days,  as  the 
invahd  was  obhged  to  stop  at  Nevers,  Moulines, 
and  Lapalisse.  When  at  Lyons,  he  called  in  Pro- 
fcssor  Bonnet,  who  also  expressed  his  opinion  that 
congestion  of  the  brain  had  set  in.     Nevertheless, 
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tlie  professor  pronounced  that  his  patienCs  under- 
standing was  ^perfectly  lucid;  it  was,  however,  "  little 
active,  and  tlie  mind  was  a  continual  prey  to  sad 
reflections."  M.  Bonnet's  description  of  O'Con- 
nell's  appearance  and  condition  at  tins  period,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Lacour,  is  full  of  melanclioly  interest : 

"  His  weakness  was  so  great,  that  he  believed  it 
incompatible  with  life,  and  he  constantly  had  the 
presentiment  of  approaching  death.  The  arms  were 
slow  in  their  movements  ;  the  rio-ht  trembled  con- 
tinually,  and  the  right  hand  was  cold,  and  could  be 
warmed  with  difficulty,  although  he  wore  very 
thick  gloves.  The  left  foot  was  habitually  colder 
than  the  right.  He  walked  without  difficulty,  but 
his  step  was  slow  and  faltering.  Idis  face  had 
grown  thin,  and  his  look  proclaimed  an  inexpres- 
sible sadness  ;  the  head  hung  upon  the  breast,  and 
the  entire  person  of  the  invalid,  formerly  so  im- 
posing, was  greatly  weighed  down.  '  I  am  but  the 
shadow  of  what  I  was,  and  I  can  scarcely  recognise 
myself,'  said  he,  to  M.  Bonnet,  who  regarded  him 
with  visible  emotion." 

M.  Bonnet  recommended  that  the  sorrowful  ideas 
which  pre-occupied  the  mind  of  the  invalid  should 
be  removed  by  every  possible  means — a  recom- 
mendation, alas !  more  easily  given  than  realised. 

The  severity  of  the  v/eather  at  Lyons  confined 
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O'Connell  to  the  house,  thereby  depriving  him  of 
whatever  relief  might  have  been  afforded  by  out- 
door exercise. 

During  the  journey  O'Connell  had  hitherto 
evinced  great  listlessness  and  mental  abstraction. 
Crowds  followed  him  everywhere,  testifying  their 
reverence  for  his  genius  and  his  services,  and  their 
sympathetic  sorrow  for  his  sufferings.  He  passed 
along,  heedless  of  their  demonstrations,  and  scarcely 
conscious  of  their  presence.  Distinguished  person- 
ages presented  complimentary  addresses,  which  at 
another  period  would  have  gratified  him  ;  but  he 
now  received  them  with  apathy,  and  almost  in  total 
silence  ;  his  tlioughts,  apparently,  far  away  from  all 
such  topics — pre-occupied,  doubtless,  by  the  rapid 
approach  of  his  own  dissolution.  To  a  gentleman 
who  tried  to  cheer  him  by  expressing  a  hope  of  his 
recovery,  he  answered,  '*Do  not  deceive  yourself; 
I  may  not  live  three  days." 

On  the  22nd  of  April  O'Connell  left  Lyons  at 
noon,  and  reached  Valence  at  five  in  the  evening. 
The  comparative  mildness  of  the  temperature  af- 
forded him  some  transient  relief.  On  the  24th  he 
left  Valence  for  Avignon,  where  his  friends  were 
led  to  form  fallacious  hopes  of  his  recovery  by  tlic 
rapid  improvement  which  took  place.  "  The  in- 
vaUd,"  says  Dr.  Lacour,  "  took  an  active  part  in  all 
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our  conversations."  On  the  3rd  of  May,  at  Mar- 
seilles, "  he  conversed  in  the  evening  with  a  vigour 
and  gaiety  that  he  had  not  displayed  since  his  de- 
parture from  England."  A  delusive  flash,  alas  !  to 
be  speedily  followed  by  death. 

On  the  6  th  the  illustrious  traveller  arrived  at 
Genoa,  where,  for  the  first  two  days,  his  health  still 
presented  an  improved  appearance.  On  the  third 
day  he  complained  of  a  violent  pain  in  the  head. 
Other  symptoms  of  a  very  alarming  nature  dispelled 
the  hopes  his  friends  had  begun  to  cherish.  His 
physicians  were  embarrassed  by  his  positive  refusal 
to  swallow  any  medicine,  ^*  even  the  most  simple." 
He  rejected  his  necessary  food,  and  "  perseveringly 
abstained  from  drink  for  forty  hours."* 

With  the  spiritual  aid  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miley,  of 
Dublin,  who  had  attended  him  on  his  journey  with 
affectionate  assiduity,  he  now  prepared  for  the  im- 
mediate approach  of  his  great  audit.  He  departed 
this  life  at  thirty-seven  minutes  after  nine  o'clock  at 
night  on  the  15th  of  May,  1847. 

Thus  died  in  exile  and  in  sorrow  our  greatest 
man,  and  the  greatest  political  benefactor  of  the 
Irish  people. 

The  period  of  his  death  was  one  of  horror  and 
dismay  in  Ireland,     Famine  and  pestilence  ravaged 
*  Dr.  Duff's  statement. 
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the  land ;  and  tlie  powerful  phalanx  who,  a  few 
short  years  before,  had  combined  to  resuscitate  her 
legislative  independence,  were  frittered  into  impo- 
tent parties  by  their  own  most  unhappy  dissensions. 
The  physical  and  political  condition  of  the  people 
looked  black  and  cheerless  ;  and  amidst  the  dark 
clouds  which  shadowed  their  destinies,  the  beacon- 
light  that  had  guided  them  in  safety  through  many 
a  storm,  was  now  extinguished  for  ever. 

"Would  to  God  that  the  differences  which  divide 
Repealers  were  buried  in  the  grave  with  O'Connell ! 
I  see  not  any  very  serious  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  antagonist  parties.  He  who  delays  one  hour  to 
do  his  part  towards  effecting  that  object,'  is  deeply 
criminal  towards  Ireland.  As  long  as  the  cry  for 
Repeal  is  blended  with  the  mutual  vituperations  of 
its  advocates  ;  as  long  as  that  measure  is  sought 
by  two  conflicting  confederacies,  each  of  which  de- 
nounces the  other  as  a  public  nuisance, — so  long 
will  the  agitation  be  unsatisfactory  to  its  friends, 
and  any  thing  but  formidable  to  its  adversaries.  If 
the  persons  who  have  quitted  the  ^Association  will 
not  return  to  it,  the  next  best  thing  is  the  perfectly 
harmonious  action  of  the  different  Societies  profess- 
ing the  same  object.  This,  at  least,  is  practicable. 
Ireland,  in  order  to  succeed  in  her  just  claim,  must 
present  an  unbroken  front  to  the  foe.     Her  millions 
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must  resolve  as  with  one  will,  speak  as  witli  one 
voice,  and  work  together  as  one  man.  If  common 
sense  predominates,  they  will  forget  their  petty 
jealousies.  If,  however,  the  Genius  of  Discord — 
the  ancient  curse  of  Ireland — should  prevail,  then 
indeed  we  have  no  other  prospect  than  a  perpetuity 
of  our  present  degrading  and  ruinous  provincialism. 

But  I  hope  better  things.  The  spirit  evoked  at 
Mullaghmast  and  Tara  by  the  Great  Magician  is 
not  dead.  There  is  in  Ireland  superabundant  power 
to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  if 
the  right  means  be  taken  to  give  it  efficacy. 

O'ConnelPs  lessons  are  of  infinite  popular  utility. 
He  has  shown  us  the  resistless  potency  of  legal, 
peaceful,  persevering,  and  above  all,  united  agi- 
tation. He,  unhappily,  has  not  lived  to  witness 
the  triumph  of  his  latter  struggle.  Whilst  we  walk 
in  his  political  footsteps,  let  us  honour  his  memory 
by  inscribing  on  his  tomb  the  epitaph  of  his  choice 
— an  epitaph  that  suggests  to  us  a  glorious  example 
to  be  followed,  and  a  sacred  task  to  be  achieved : 
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"  Ireland  is  far  too  important  in  itself,  and  too  different  in 
many  respects  from  Great  Britain,  to  allow  of  its  being  ruled 
entirely  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Tlie  craving  for  self- 
government  has  become  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be  neglected." 
— Bavisays  Political  Discourses.     Edinburgh,  1838,  p.  325. 

*'  In  reality,  the  central  system  is  nearly  allied  to  despotism,  as 
the  local  is  to  liberty,  but  so  far  as  they  can  be  distinguished, 
they  lend  a  mutual  assistance.  As  centralisation  leads  to 
despotism,  so  despotism  to  centralisation  ;  and  as  love  of  the 
soil  prompts  to  self-government,  so  self-government  to  love 
of  the  so\\:'—lhid.  p.  343. 

**  It  was  idle  to  talk  to  Ireland  of  the  word  '  Union,'  since  there 
could  be  no  such  tiling  as  a  real  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
between  two  countries  so  disproportionate  and  unequal. 
Could  the  Irish  believe  that  in  this  connexion  they  were  to 
have  an  equal  voice  in  legislating  for  England  as  the  English 
had  in  legislating  for  Ireland  ?" — Speech  of  Right  Hon.  C.  J. 
Fox  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  7th  May,  1800. 

I  CANNOT  more  appropriately  conclude  a  work  upon 
O'Connell  than  by  a  brief  exposition  of  the  great 
measure  to  which  the  energies  of  his  latter  years 
were  dedicated. 

There  is  no  topic  upon  which  such  utter  ignorance 
prevails  in  England  as  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Union. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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There  is  no  political  question  wliicli  has  been  more 
systematically  misrepresented  by  almost  the  entire 
newspaper  press  of  that  country.  The  prevalent 
English  notion  seems  to  be,  that  Repeal  means  all 
sorts  of  Irish  turbulence  and  riot,  mob-domination 
and  universal  anarchy :  total  separation  from  England 
and  from  all  her  "  civilising"  influences,  and  a  re- 
turn to  antediluvian  barbarism. 

This  notion  floats  vaguely  through  the  English 
brain ;  for  our  British  censors  are  in  general  content 
with  denouncing  our  claims  with  fierceness,  or  dis- 
missing them  with  scorn.  An  impartial  examina- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  case  appears  to  be  the  last 
thing  that  occurs  to  their  minds.  Repeal  has  been 
assailed  from  the  Throne;  parliamentary  majorities 
have  scouted  it ;  Ministers  have  declared  that  a 
civil  war  would  be  preferable  to  the  concession 
of  the  measure ;  and  a  late  reverend  divine*  pro- 
tested it  ought  only  to  be  met  with  grapeshot  and 
canister. 

Yet,  despite  this  storm  of  hostility,  the  Irish 
people  still  persevere  in  their  demand.  Because 
they  know  they  are  in  the  right ;  and  they  know  that 
the  success  of  their  just  claim  is  vitally  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  their  country. 

Ireland  is  sufliciently  great  to  require  the  ex- 
clusive care  and  attention  of  a  legislature  of  her 
own. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  are  the  merits  of  the 

*  Eeverend  Sydney  Smith. 
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case  for  tlie  Repeal  of  tlie  Union,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Irish  Parliament.* 

The  people  of  L-eland  seek  to  rescind  a  statute 
which  was  passed  against  the  consent  of  the  whole 
nation — Orangemen  and  all — and  of  which  the 
operation  was  to  extinguish  their  resident  Par- 
liament. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  the  connexion  of 
the  islands  under  Henry  II.,  the  King's  Irish 
subjects  enjoyed  a  Parliament  in  Ireland  distinct 
from,  and  perfectly  independent  of,  the  Parliament 
of  England.f  Some  efforts  on  the  part  of  England 
to  usurp  jurisdiction  over  the  Irish  subjects  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VI.,  elicited  from  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  that  mo- 
narch's reign,  a  full  and  imequi vocal  declaration  of 
its  own  independence.  That  Parliament  declared, 
"  that  Ireland  is,  and  always  has  been,  incorporated 
within  itself  by  ancient  laws  and  customs,  and  is 

*  The  Exposition  of  Eepeal  which  follows,  is  reprinted, 
with  some  additions,  from  the  24th  Chapter  of  "  Ireland  and 
her  Agitators."  As  the  Irish  sale  exhausted  the  entire  im- 
pression of  that  work,  the  portion  here  reprinted  will  be  new  to 
most  of  my  English  readers. 

t  "  The  statute  2  Richard  III.  c.  8,  recites  as  follows : 
'  Que  le  Statute  Henry  de  EitzEmprice'  [Henry  II.]  '  ordeine 
pour  la  eleccion  del  gouvernor,'  &c.,  had  made  several  regulations 
for  supplying  occasional  vacancies  in  that  office  ;  it  then  pro- 
ceeds to  amend  the  same.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  an  evidence 
of  a  purely  legislative  enactment  of  primary  importance,  made 
in  Ireland,  arranging  the  executive  government  itself,  and 
coeval  with  the  supposed  conquest  of  the  kingdom." — Monck 
Mason's  Essay  on  the  Constitution  and  Antiquity  of  Parliaments  in 
Ireland,  p.  3.    Dublin,  1820. 

T   2 
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only  to  be  governed  by  sucli  laws  as  by  tlie  Lords 
and  Commons  of  the  land  in  Parliament  assembled 
have  been  advised,  accepted,  affirmed,  and  pro- 
claimed; that  by  custom,  privilege,  and  franchise, 
there  has  ever  been  a  royal  seal  peculiar  to  Ireland, 
to  which  alone  the  subjects  are  to  pay  obedience ; 
that  this  realm  hath  also  its  constable  and  marshal, 
before  whom  all  appeals  arc  finally  determinable  ; 
yet,  as  orders  have  of  late  been  issued  under 
another  seal,  and  the  subjects  summoned  into  Eng- 
land to  prosecute  their  suits  before  a  /orezVw  juris- 
diction, to  the  great  grievance  of  the  people,  and 
in  violation  of  the  rights  and  franchises  of  the  land ; 
they  enact  that  for  the  future  no  persons  shall  be 
obliged  by  any  commandment  under  any  other  seal 
but  that  of  Ireland,  to  answer  any  appeal,  or  any 
other  matter  out  of  said  land,  and  that  no  officer  to 
whom  such  commandment  may  come  shall  put  the 
same  into  execution  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of 
goods  and  chattels,  and  1000  marks,  half  to  be  paid 
to  the  king,  and  the  other  half  to  the  prosecutor  ; 
and  further,  that  all  appeals  of  treason  in  Ireland 
shall  be  determined  before  the  constable  and  marshal 
of  Ireland,  and  in  no  other  place."* 

It  is  impossible  to  express  more  distinctly  and  un- 
equivocally Legislative  Independence,  than  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Irish  Parliament,  38  Henry  VI.  has 
expressed  it.  There  is  this  great  value  in  the  statute 
to  which  I  have  referred ;  namely,  that  it  recites  and 
establishes   the  fact,  that  our  distinct  independence 

*  See  Leland's  "  History  of  Ireland,"  ii.,  42, 
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was  then  no  new  claim,  but  that  it  had  existed  as  of 
right  from  the  earUest  periods:  in  the  words  of  the 
Act,  "  it  always  had  been.""  It  is  as  explicit  on  the 
question  of  final  jurisdiction  as  Henry  Grattan  or 
Daniel  O'Connell  could  be. 

It  may  be  objected-— Istly,  That  the  Irish  Par- 
liament of  Henry  VI.  was  theParhament  only  of 
a  portion  of  the  Irish  people  ;  of  that  portion  which 
was  of  Enghsh  descent,  and  of  those  aboriginal 
Irish  who  had  then  combined    with  the  English 

settlers. I  reply,  that  if  the  Parliament  of  a  part  of 

the  nation  had  distinct  independence,  it  certainly  did 
not  lose  that  independence  by  extending  its  legis- 
lative power  over  the  entire  island.     It  surely  did 
not  forfeit  its  rights  because  it  enlarged  its  juris- 
diction.    It  surely  did  not  lose  its  privileges  because 
it   at  length  embraced  within  its  sway  the  entire 
Irish  nation.     If  its  independence  was  distinct  and 
undoubted  when  it  was  only  the  Parhament  of  a  part 
of  the  nation,  that  independence  must  have  neces- 
sarily been  fortified  and  strengthened  when  it  rested 
on  the  basis  of  the  entire  Irish  people.     Should  it 
be  urged  that  the  entire  Irish  people  were  never  at 
any  time  represented  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
I  reply,  that  at  this  moment  a  large  majority  of  the 
EngUsh  people  arc  unrepresented   in  the  English 
Parliament.    No  argument,  therefore,  can  be  drawn 
from  that  circumstance  against  the  right  of  Ireland 
to  self-legislation,  which  will  not  be  equally  fatal  to 
therighrof  the  people  of  England  to  govern  them- 
selves. 
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It  may  be  objected — 2ndly,  That  the  authority 
asserted  by  the  Irish  Parliament  of  Henry  VI.  was 
de  facto  set  aside  by  Poyning's  Act,  and  subse- 
quently by  the  English  Act  of  the  6th  George  I. 
I  reply,  that  both  those  acts  were  usurpations,  and 
can  no  more  be  validly  pleaded  in  bar  of  the  right 
of  Ireland  to  self-government,  than  any  other  usur- 
pations can  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  the  rights  which 
they  respectively  invaded.  We  might  just  as  well 
argue  against  the  rights  of  the  English  legislature, 
because  they  were  to  a  great  extent  prostrated 
by  Henry  VIII.,  and  encroaclied  upon  by  the 
First  James,  and  the  First  Charles  ;  or  against  the 
rights  of  the  English  monarchy,  because  they  were 
temporarily  overthrown  by  Cromwell.  It  is  some- 
times weakly  urged  against  the  riglits  of  Ireland, 
that  for  centuries  before  the  Union  the  Irish  govern- 
ment was  influenced,  and  often  controlled,  by  tbe 
English  and  Protestant  party.  It  might  with 
equal  force  be  urged  against  the  rights  of  English- 
men to  self-legislation,  that  the  government  of 
England  was  for  centuries  in  the  hands  of  the 
Norman  Aristocracy. 

We  have  seen  the  early  origin  and  existence  of 
Irish  legislative  independence.  Our  right,  in  this 
respect,  is  at  least  coeval  with  the  corresponding 
right  enjoyed  by  our  English  fellow-subjects.  That 
right  was  again  affirmed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in 
1782,  and  formally  recognised  by  the  British  legis- 
lature in  1783,  by  the  Act  23rd  George  HI.,  chap- 
ter 28.     By  that  British  act,  the  right  of  the  Irish 
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people  "to  be  bound  only  by  laws  enacted  by  His 
Majesty  and  tlie  Parliament  of  Ireland,  in  all  cases 
whatever,  and  to  have  all  actions  and  suits  at  law  or 
in  equity,  which  may  be  instituted  in  that  kingdom, 
decided  in  His  Majesty's  courts  therein  finally,  and 
without  appeal  from  thence,"  was  "  declared  TO  BE 
ESTABLISHED  AND  ASCERTAINED  FOK  EVER  ; 
AND  AT  NO  TIME  HEREAFTER  TO  BE  QUESTIONED 
OR  QUESTIONABLE." 

Thus  was  the  public  faith  of  England  solemnly 
pledged  to  recognise  and  respect  the  free  parlia- 
mentary constitution  of  Ireland. 

Before  I  come  to  the  period  of  that  gross  breach 
of  England's  public  faith,  entitled  "  the  Union," 
let  me  quote  a  few  authorities  showing  the  spirit  in 
which  the  friends  of  that  measure  had  always  con- 
templated it. 

The  great  object  of  the  Union  was  to  rob  Ireland. 

So  far  back  as  1699,  Sir  Richard  Cox,  an  Irish- 
man by  birth,  but  a  strenuous  supporter  of  that 
baleful  exotic,  entitled  *'  the  English  Interest  in 
Ireland,"  proposed  a  union  in  the  following  words  : 

"  It  is  your  interest  to  unite  and  incorporate  us  with  Eng- 
land; for  by  that  means  the  English  interest  will  always  he  preva- 
lent here,  and  the  kingdom  as  secure  to  you  as  Wales,  or  any 
county  in  England.     Your  taxes  will  he  lessened  when  ice  hear 

part  of  the  hurden All  our  money  will  still  centre  at 

London  ;  and  our  trade  and  communication  with  England  will 
be  so  considerable,  that  we  shall  think  ourselves  at  home  when 
there  ;  and  where  one  goes  thither  now,  then  ten  Avill  go  when 
aU  our  business  is  transacted  in  your  Parliament,  to  which,  if 
we  send  sixty-four  knights  for  our  thirty-two  counties,  ten 
lords,  and  six  bishops,  they  may  spend  our  money,  but  cannot  in- 
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fluence  your  councils  to  your  disadvantage 

By  the  Union,  England  will  get  much  of  our  money,  and  abundance 

of  our  trade" ■' 

I  believe  that  no  honest  Enghshman  Avill  read 
the  above  extract  from  an  Irish  writer,  without  a 
feehng  of  contemptuous  disgust  at  the  unprincipled 
servility  it  displays.  Sir  Richard  Cox  is  the  species 
of  Irishman  manufactured  by  English  influence  in 
Ireland. 

My  next  proof  that  the  Union  was  regarded  by 
its  friends  as  a  machine  to  squeeze  all  that  could  be 
got  out  of  Ireland,  is  taken  from  an  English  w^rlter 
upon  trade — Sir  Matthew  Decker  ;  who,  in  1751, 
says,— 

"  By  a  Union  loith  Ireland,  the  taxes  of  Great  Britain  will  he 
lessened.'"^ 

Another  English  waiter,  Postlethwayte,  in  his 
book  entitled  "  Britain's  Commercial  Interest,"  pub- 
lished in  1767,  has  the  following  passage  : 

"  By  the  Union,  Ireland  would  soon  be  enabled  to  pay  a  million 

a  year  towards  the  taxes  of  Great  Britain As 

England  docs  already  possess  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the 
lands  of  Ireland,  so  the  Union  ivould  prove  an  effectual  method  to 
vest  the  rest  in  her ;  for,  as  the  riches  of  Ireland  would  chiejiy  return 
to  England,  she  continuing  the  seat  of  Empire,  the  Irish  landlords 
would  be  Hide  better  than  tenants  to  her,  for  allowing  them  the  privi- 
lege of  making  the  best  of  their  estates."'l 

Dean  Tucker,  an  Englishman,  in  his  proposal  for 
a  Union,  says, 

*  The  above  passage  is  extracted  from  the  autograph  corres- 
pondence of  Sir  Richard  Cox,  in  pp.  89  and  90  of  the  printed 
catalogue  of  the  Southwell  Library,  on  sale  in  1834,  by  Thomas 
Thorpe,  38,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

t  "Essays  on  Trade,"  p.  156.  X  PP-  203,  204. 
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"  The  inducement  of  being  near  the  Parliament,  the  Court, 
the  public  funds,  &c.,  -would  bring  many  more  Irish  families  to 
reside  here  than  now  do.  In  short,  Avhatever  wealth  Ireland 
would  draw  from  other  countries  by  its  produce,  manufactures, 
and  happy  situation,  all  that  would  eventually  centre  in  England.'^ 

There  was  one  important  item  altogether  forgot- 
ten in  the  calculations  of  these  gentlemen  :  namclj^^ 
that  the  Union-screw  might  be  worked  too  vigor- 
ously ;  that  the  robbing  process  might  at  last  leave 
Ireland  rather  a  burden  than  a  gain  ;  that  when 
Ireland  should  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  general  in- 
solvency, her  superabundant  pauperism  might  per- 
haps overflow  into  England. 

Doctor  Johnson,  far  more  honest  than  the  writers 
I  have  quoted,  v/as  equally  clear-sighted  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  projected  Union  :  "  Do  not  unite 
with  us,"  said  he  to  his  Irish  friend,  Arthur  Mur- 
phy. "  We  should  unite  with  you  only  to  rob  you. 
We  would  have  robbed  the  Scotch  if  they  had  any 
thin<2:  of  which  we  could  have  robbed  them." 

The  spoliation  of  Ireland  was  too  tempting  to  be 
overlooked  by  Pitt,  whose  extravagant  government 
taxed  to  the  utmost  his  financial  ingenuity.  He 
had  an  old  grudge,  too,  against  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment ;  having  had  a  sharp  quarrel  with  that  assem- 
bly in  1789,  respecting  the  amount  of  power  Avith 
which,  the  Prince  Reo'ent  should  be  invented  durlni]^ 
George  III.'s  illness ;  and  he  longed  for  an  op- 
portunity to  destroy  the  object  of  his  enmity. 
And  he  was  influenced  by  a  sentiment  as  powerful 
as  either  of  those  motives  ;  namely,  that  hostility 
to  Irish  constitutional  liberty  which  had  been  the 
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invariable  characteristic  of  every  English  Govern- 
ment since  the  first  connexion  of  the  countries. 

He  laid  his  plans  for  the  extinction  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  with  consummate  art.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  seemed  in  one 
respect  to  offer  a  facility  for  the  accomphshment  of 
his  design  :  there  was  a  very  large  number  of  close 
boroughs,  under  the  exclusive  influence  of  patrons  ; 
and  these  eventually  furnished  the  parliamentary 
machinery  whereby  Pitt  was  enabled  to  triumph  in 
1800. 

But  even  with  that  advantage,  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  persuade  a  majority  in  Parliament  to  vote 
their  own  extinction.  It  was  indispensable  in  the 
first  place  to  create  a  state  of  things  that  should 
allow  unrestricted  operation  to  the  two  great  instru- 
ments upon  which  Pitt  relied — Terror  and  Cor- 
ruption. 

Accordingly,  a  course  of  policy  was  adopted 
v^hich  produced  the  effect  of  fomenting  the  rebel- 
lion of  1798  ;  without  which  outbreak,  and  the 
national  weakness  it  generated,  the  Government 
never  could  have  carried  the  Union. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Irish  Catholics  were  kept  in 
a  state  of  political  fever  by  the  alternate  excitement 
and  depression  of  their  hopes.  In  1792  they  were 
treated  by  the  Government  in  a  mode  which  Ed- 
mund Burke  describes  as  ''^ outlmori/"  In  1793 
they  were  given  the  elective  franchise. 

In  1795,  they  were  encouraged  to  expect  that 
their  full  emancipation  would  be  immediately  con- 
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ceded.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  witli  full  powers  to  pass  tliat 
measure. 

Suddenly  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled,  after  a 
few  months'  residence,  and  a  successor  of  opposite 
politics  was  sent  over. 

Contemporaneously  -wdth  tliis  wanton  and  insult- 
ing disappointment  of  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics,  a 
system  of  torture  was  extensively  practised  in  dif- 
ferent districts.  Lord  Gosford,  in  an  '*  Address  to 
the  magistracy  of  Armagh,""*  gives  a  frightful  de- 
scription of  that  system  as  it  existed  in  1795  and 
1796  ;  and  the  connivance  of  the  authorities  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  which  his  Lordship  states, 
that  the  perpetrators  of  those  horrors  enjoyed  im- 
f  unity.  In  1797,  the  Earl  of  Moira,  in  a  speech 
in  the  British  Housrj  of  Lords,  gave  individual  in- 
stances of  the  prevalent  system  of  torture,  of  which 
he  had  become  cognisant. 

The  people,  thus  driven  to  rebel  by  systematic 
persecution,  were  further  stimulated  in  their  insur- 
gent career  by  the  revolutionary  principles  then 
triumphant  in  France.  The  enemies  of  govern- 
ment tyranny  soon  confederated.  So  far,  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  Unionist  Minister  and  his  Irish 
agents  had  eminent  success. 

Amongst  the  United  Irishmen  was  one  Nicholas 
Maguane ;  a  colonel  in  their  army ;  a  member  of  their 
Directory ;  and  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  the  Government. 
This  Maguane  communicated  to  Lord  Castlereagh 
through  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clelland,  land-agent  to  the 

•  Printed  in  the  Dublin  Journal,  January  5,  1796. 
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Castlereagli  family,  intelligence  of  all  tlie  contem- 
plated movements  of  the  United  Irishmen,  from  the 
14th  of  April,  1797,  until  the  explosion  of  the  re- 
bellion in  the  followhig  year.* 

Thus,  from  April,  1797,  until  May,  1798,  the 
Government  could  at  any  moment  have  prevented 
the  insurrection  from  exploding,  by  simply  arrest- 
ing its  leaders.  They  could  lay  their  hand  upon 
every  man  of  them. 

But  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  was  considered 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  Union.  It  was  deemed 
requisite  to  scare  the  Protestant  party  into  the  belief 
that  in  an  Union  with  England  could  they  alone 
find  protection  from  the  sanguinary  violence  of  the 
Popish  population  ;  and,  by  thus  creating  an  inter- 
necine enmity  between  the  two  great  sections  of 
the  Irish  people,  to  effect  a  total  prostration  of  the 
national  strength. 

The  project  succeeded.  Troops  were  poured  into 
Ireland  to  the  number  of  137,590.t     Martial  law 

*  See  Report  of  Secret  Committee  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords,  1798.     Appendix,  No.  14. 

f  Tiie  Regulars  were 32,281 

The  Militia 26,634 

The  Yeomanry  51,274 

The  English  Militia 24,201 

Artillery  1,500 

Commissariat 1,700 

Total 137,590 

This  table  is  taken  from  a  speech  of  Lord  Castlereagh's, 
prefacing  a  motion  on  military  estimates,  and  contained  in  a 
report  of  the  parliamentary  proceedings  of  the  ISth  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1799. 
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"was  proclaimed.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sus- 
pended. Meetings  to  petition  against  the  Union 
were  suppressed  by  military  violence.  When  the 
insurrection  was  put  down,  the  nation  lay  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  the  soldier. 

"Whilst  terror  reigned  throughout  the  kingdom, 
corruption  soon  became  paramount  within  the  walls 
of  Parliament.  In  1799,  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  despite  the  stupendous  exertions  of  Pitt, 
had  negatived  the  Union.  That  minister  em- 
ployed the  recess  in  redoubling  his  efforts  to  bribe 
and  overawe.  For  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  although  the  rebellion  had  been  crushed, 
yet  the  military  force  in  Ireland  was  increased.* 

With  respect  to  the  effort  to  corrupt,  it  may  suf- 
fice to  say,  that  every  man  who  had  a  price  was 
bought.  No  secrecy  whatever  was  observed  upon 
the  subject.  Lord  Castlereagh  openly  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons  :  '*  Half  a  million  or  more 
were  expended,  some  years  since,  to  break  an 
opposition  :  the  same,  or  a  greater  sum,  may  bo 
necessary  now." 

♦  In  tlie  "  Summary  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Poor  of  Ire- 
land," issued  in  1830,  the  military  expenditure  of  several  years 
is  stated,  and  amongst  others  the  following  : — 

1798 £2,227,454 

1799 3,246,228 

1800 3,528,800 

1801 4,011,783 

The  Union  came  into  operation  on  tlie  1st  of  January,  1801, 
in  which  year  it  may  be  inferred,  from  the  foregoing  figures, 
that  Pitt  deemed  an  overwlielniing  military  force  indispensable 
to  quell  the  discontent  excited  by  his  "  Union,"  and  to  secure 
the  victory  he  had  achieved  over  Irish  constitutional  liberty. 
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A  greater  sum  loas  necessary.  The  direct 
money  bribes  amounted  to  one  million  and  a  Half. 
In  tlie  purchase  of  boroughs,  the  sum  of  1,275,000/. 
was  expended.  Peerages,  judgeships,  bishoprics, 
commands  in  the  army  and  navy,  were  profusely 
showered  in  reward  for  Union  votes.  There  were  116 
persons  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1800,  holding 
employments  or  pensions  under  Government  ;  and 
many  of  these  were  English  and  Scotch  officers, 
introduced  into  nomination  boroughs  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Government,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
voting  away  a  Parliament  in  whose  existence  they 
had  no  manner  of  interest. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  gigantic  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  stifle  the  national  voice — notwith- 
standing the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
and  the  forcible  dispersion  of  several  anti-Union 
meetings,  peaceably  and  legally  convened,  the  peti- 
tions to  Parliament  against  the  measure  were  signed 
by  no  less  than  707,000  persons,  whilst  those  in  its 
favour  were  signed  by  only  3000. 

But,  despite  the  opposition  of  every  human  being 
in  the  kingdom,  except  the  corrupt  band  in  the  pay 
of  the  Government,  the  measure  was  carried  by  the 
joint  influence  of  military  violence  without,  and 
barefaced  bribery  within,  the  walls  of  Parliament. 

Thus,  I  repeat,  was  the  Union  carried.  The 
fraudulent  and  sanguinary  means  by  which  it  was 
inflicted  on  the  Irish  nation  essentially  vitiate  the 
whole  transaction.  It  was,  and  is,  a  colossal 
swindle. 
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It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  tliat  however  void  and 
null  the  Union  may  originally  have  been,  from  the 
vitiating  nature  of  the  means  whereby  it  was 
achieved,  yet  the  Irish  people  have  subsequently 
given  vahdity  and  force  to  the  measure,  by  their 
own  act  of  sending  representatives  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  I  reply,  that  their  act  in  so  doing, 
does  not,  and  cannot,  give  moral  validity  to  the 
Union  ;  simply  because  it  does  not  indicate  free 
choice.  True,  they  have  sent  representatives  to  the 
English  Parliament,  just  because  they  had  no  other 
Parliament  to  send  them  to !  Their  own  lesjisla- 
ture  having  been  suppressed  by  force,  no  alternative 
remained  for  them,  except  to  return  members  to 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  Their  act  indi- 
cates nothing  but  their  reluctant  and  coerced  adop- 
tion o£  a  pis-aller.  They  have  deemed  it  just  pre- 
ferable to  return  members  to  the  English  Senate, 
than  not  to  return  them  at  all.  But — give  them 
the  free  option  of  an  English  or  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment ;  and,  if  they  shall  prefer  the  former,  why 
then  (but  not  till  then)  shall  I  allow  that  their 
act  in  returning  representatives  to  England  gives 
moral  validity  to  the  Union. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  to  impeach  the  moral 
validity  of  the  Union  Statute,  is  of  necessity  to 
impeach  the  legal  validity  of  every  statute  passed 
by  the  United  Parliament.     Not  so.    Saurin*  drew 

*  The  Eight  Hon.  William  Saurin,  a  member  of  tlie  Irish 
Parliament — a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Union — an  Orange- 
man— and  Attorney- General  for  Ireland  for  several  years 
under  Tory  administrations. 
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the  distinction  with  accuracy:  "You  may,"  said 
he,  *'  make  the  Union  binding  as  a  laic,  but  you 
never  can  make  it  obligatory  upon  conscience.  Re- 
sistance to  it  will  be^  in  the  abstract^  a  duty."  The 
Union  is  binding,  as  a  law — as  a  bad,  unjust, 
oppressive,  and  iniquitous  law  ;  but,  being  thus  le- 
gally binding,  the  statutes  enacted  under  its  authority 
by  the  United  Parliament  are  also  legally  binding. 

If,  however,  we  should  admit  the  corollary  im- 
puted to  our  doctrines  by  the  Unionists,  "  that  the 
post-union  statutes  are  rendered  invalid  by  the 
moral  invalidity  of  the  Union,"  I  should  turn  round 
upon  the  Unionists  and  ask,  Whose  fault  is  that  ? 
Not  ours,  surely,  who  opposed  in  1800  the  enact- 
ment, and  who  now  oppose  the  continuance  of  the 
Union,  the  source  of  the  statutory  invalidity  in 
question.  The  fault  would  rest  with  those  who, 
by  the  flagitious  suppression  of  the  legislative  rights 
of  Ireland,  had  deprived  legislation  of  validity,  and 
shaken  to  their  base  the  bulwarks  and  fences  of 
civil  society. 

The  Unionists,  unable  to  deny  the  infamy  of  the 
means  by  which  the  Union  was  effected,  allege, 
"  that  the  means  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
measure;  that  the  measure  may  be  good,  although 
the  means  used  to  carry  it  were  indefensible,"  and 
so  on. 

The  means  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
measure.  They  demonstrate  two  important  facts: 
firstly,  the  hostility  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the 
Union,  which  could  not  be  achieved  without  such 
means.     No  measure  can  be  cfood  which  outrao'es 
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every  wish,  sentiment,  and  principle  of  tlie  people 
to  whom  it  is  applied.  Secondly,  the  means  used 
to  carry  the  Union  demonstrate  that  the  contrivers 
of  the  measure  were  animated  with  the  most  deadly 
hostihty  to  the  Irish  nation.  The  men  who  connived 
at  torture — the  men  who  fomented  a  rebellion — the 
men  who  ruthlessly  sacrificed  the  lives  of  thousands, 
and  who  laboured  with  demoniac  activity  to  corrupt 
the  senate;  were  such  men  our  friends?  Were  they 
men  from  whose  hands  a  good  measure  could  by  pos- 
sibility emanate?  The  means  they  used  afford  a 
superabundant  demonstration  of  their  animus — an 
animus  totally  incompatible  with  friendly  intentions 
to  Ireland.  The  Union  was  the  measure  of  our 
enemies ;  not  of  our  friends.  There  is,  in  this  fact, 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  measure  could  not 
have  been  either  intended  or  calculated  to  benefit 
Ireland. 

The  Union,  then,  being  a  gross  outrage  on  Ire- 
land's leojislative  ri^-hts — ri2;hts  of  as  ancient  exist- 
ence  as  the  corresponding  rights  of  England ;  being, 
moreover,  the  work  of  our  deadliest  enemies;  being 
achieved  in  defiance  of  our  expressed  national  will, 
and  by  means  which  it  is  no  exaggerati':'n  to  term 
diabolical ;  this  Union  is  now  actively  opposed  by 
the  people  of  Ireland,  who  allege  that  its  results  on 
their  social  condition  have  been  fully  as  disastrous 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  its 
origin  and  the  character  of  its  authors. 

They  allege  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  taxes 
Ireland  more  heavily  than  the  native  legislature  did ; 
and    that  the    surplus    revenue, 

VOL.  II.  U 
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1,000,000/.  a  year,  instead  of  being  expended  in 
Ireland,  is  exported  to  London. 

They  allege  that  the  absentee  drain,  chiefly 
consequent  upon  the  Union,  amounts  to  about 
4,000,000/.  annually. 

They  allege  that  the  manufactures  of  Ireland, 
once  the  source  of  comfortable  subsistence  to  num- 
bers of  her  people,  have  been  prostrated  by  the  over- 
whelming competition  of  great  English  capitalists, 
who  drove  the  Irish  manufacturer  out  of  his  native 
market,  when  the  protective  influence  of  a  native 
legislature  was  removed.*  It  is  impossible  to  calculate 
with  accuracy  the  extent  of  our  loss  upon  this  head ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  cannot,  at  the 
present  day,  be  less  than  6,000,000/.  a  year.f 

*  I  may  be  met  here  with  a  torrent  of  political  eco- 
nomy. But  whilst  the  Political  Economist  expatiates  on  his 
favourite  theories,  the  Irish  manufacturer  starves  to  death, 
or  else  becomes  a  burden  on  the  poor-rates.  Let  a  very 
recent  instance  illustrate  the  existing  system.  A  few  years 
ago  a  National  Glass  Company  was  established  in  Ireland.  A 
quantity  of  excellent  Irish  glass  was  manufactured,  and  sold  at 
reasonable  rates.  But  the  English  glass  manufacturers  resolved 
on  making  a  sacrifice  to  crush  the  nascent  Irish  competition. 
They  had  large  capital,  and  could  afford  the  temporary  loss. 
They  sold  their  glass  at  five  shillings  per  crate  less  than  ours. 
Our  company  were  too  young  and  too  weak  to  contend.  They 
were  consequently  obliged  to  break  up  their  establishment  ; 
and  the  English  glass  is  now  up  to  the  price  our  company  were 
resolved  to  sell  at,  whilst  the  Irish  workmen,  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, are  a  dead  weight  upon  the  poor-rates. 

t  The  aggregate  of  the  drains  from  Ireland  under  the  heads 
of  taxes,  absentee  rents,  and  the  loss  resulting  from  the  de- 
struction of  Irish  manufactures,  would  amount  (according  to 
the  statements  in  the  text)  to  between  1 1 ,000,000/.  and  12,000,000/. 
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They  allege  that  the  progress  of  popular  liberties 
under  their  own  Parliament  was  rapid,  until  checked 
by  the  vigorous  interference  of  England ;  and  that, 
had  the  Irish  legislature  continued,  the  anti-national 
church  establishment  would  have  long  ago  ceased 
to  insult  and  oppress  the  Irish  people. 

They  allege  that  the  very  fact  of  being  governed 
by  laws  made  in  another  country,  has  degraded  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  aristocracy  and  gentry.  Use  has 
familiarised  them  with  national  servitude;  and  the 
consequent  depravation  of  their  sentiments  operates, 
most  perniciously  on  the  interests  of  their  country. 
They  have  lost  that  pride  of  national  honour  which 
is  the  best  protector  of  a  nation's  prosperity. 

Again,  the  Repealers  allege  that  Ireland  has  been 
created  with  foul  dishonesty,  as  regards  the  national 
debt.  Our  complaint  upon  this  head,  as  put  forth 
by  O'Connell,  in  his  speech  on  the  motion  for  Repeal, 

sterling  per  annum.  The  annual  drains  were  not,  of  course,  so 
large  at  tlie  period  immediately  following  the  Union  as  they 
have  since  become  ;  for  example,  the  absentee  drain,  which  in 
1830  amounted  to  4,000,000/.,  was  only  2,000,000/.  in  1804  ; 
and  several  branches  of  our  manufactures  retained  for  some 
time  a  struggling  existence.  If  we  aA^erage  the  annual  drain 
since  the  Union  at  only  5,000,000/.,  it  will  amount,  for  forty-six 
years,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  230,000,000/.  of  money.  The 
leading  English  journals— Tmes,  Chronicle,  kc,  insist  loudly  on 
the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  repayment  of  the  loans  advanced 
by  the  Treasury,  to  relieve  Irish  distress  in  the  recent — I  may 
say  the  present— famine.  But  we  never  find  them  calling  upon 
England  to  make  restitution  to  Ireland  of  any  portion  of  the 
230,000,000/.  of  which  we  have  been  defrauded  by  the  operation 
of  the  Union. 

u2 
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in  1834,  and  by  Mr.  Staunton  in  many  successive 
publications,  may  be  thus  summed  up  : 

At  the  time  of  the  Union,  England  owed 
446,000,000/.     sterling.  Ireland     owed     onli/ 

23,000,000/. ;  and  of  this  debt  probably  three-fourths 
had  been  incurred  by  the  military  and  other  prepara- 
tions for  carrying  the  Union.*  The  annual  interest 
of  the  British  debt  then  amounted  to  17,700,000/.; 
whilst  the  annual  interest  of  oiir  debt  only  amounted 
to  1 ,200,000/.  The  excess  of  annual  liability  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  was  therefore  16,500,000/.  In 
common  honesty  Great  Britain  should  have  paid 
every  penny  of  this  annual  excess,  by  taxes  raised  ex- 
clusively within  her  own  shores.  But  common 
honesty — or  any  sort  of  honesty — had  little  to  do 
with  the  Union.  The  exclusive  taxation  of  Great 
Britain,  which  ought  to  be  sixteen  and  a  half,  is  not 
quite  thirteen  millions. f  There  is  thus  left  an 
annual  charge  of  three  millions  and  a  half  of  British 
ante-Union  debt,  to  which  Ireland,  by  a  flagrant 
breach  of  honesty,  is  called  on  to  contribute  a  por- 
tion of  payment. 

The  Repealers  furthermore  allege,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  a  domestic  Parliament  in  Ireland,  enjoying 

*  In  1796,  the  Irish  debt  was  only  £5,500,000. 

t  At  the  iiresent  time,  it  is  true  that  the  exckisive  taxation 
of  England  is  augmented  by  the  Income  Tax.  But  this  impost 
is  declared  to  be  temporary.  From  1814  until  lately  there  was 
no  such  tax  as  this.  On  the  subject  of  international  finance, 
John  O'Connell's  admirable  "  Argument  fob  Ireland"  may 
be  consulted  with  great  advantage. 
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tlie  constitution  established  in  1782,  produced  an 
increase  of  national  prosperity  unexceeded  within 
the  same  period  by  any  other  nation  upon  earth, 
despite  the  counteractive  tendency  of  EngHsh  in- 
fluence and  administrative  corruption.  In  proof  of 
this  important  fact,  we  have  the  evidence  of  two 
grand  promovents  of  the  Union ;  namely,  Pitt  and 
Lord  Clare.  Pitt,  in  1799,  alleged,  in  a  speech  on 
the  Union,  that  the  balance  of  trade  between  Ireland 
and  England  was  then  enormously  in  favour  of 
Ireland  : 

"The  trade,"  said  he,  "at  this  time  [1799]  is 
infinitely  more  advantageous  to  Ireland  [than  in 
1785].  It  will  be  proved  from  the  documents  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  mere  inter- 
change of  manufactures,  that  the  manufactures  ex- 
ported to  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  in  1797,  very 
little  exceeded  1,000,000/.  sterling  (the  articles  of 
produce  amount  to  nearly  the  sam.e  sum)  whilst 
Great  Britain  on  the  other  hand  imported  from 
Ireland  to  the  amount  of  more  than  3,000,000/.  in 
the  manufacture  of  linen  and  linen  yarn,  and  be- 
tween two  and  three  millions  in  provisions  and 
cattle,  besides  corn,  and  other  articles  of  produce." 

Let  us  notice  here  in  passing,  that  the  export  of 
provisions  in  1797  was  not,  as  now,  a  starving  ex- 
port. It  was  an  export  of  the  surplus  produce 
which  remained  after  the  producers  had  first  been 
comfortably  fed  at  home.  The  export  of  provisions 
at  the  present  day  is  a  very  different  thing.  It  is 
a  sale  of  the  food  of  the  Irish  people,  in  order  to 
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raise  funds  to  pay  the  intolerable  tribute  wrung 
from  us  by  England,  under  the  different  heads  I 
have  already  enumerated  ;  whilst  the  producers  of 
that  food  are  left  to  starve."^ 

Lord  Clare,  in  1798,  bore  the  following  remark- 
able testimony  to  Irish  improvement  under  the 
constitution  of  1782:  "There  is  not,"  said  his 
lordship,  "a  nation  on  the  face  of  the  habitable 
globe  which  has  advanced  in  cultivation,  in  agri- 
culture, in  manufactures,  with  the  same  rapidity,  in 
the  same  period,  as  Ireland." 

This  evidence  from  the  grand  contriver  of  the 
Union,  and  his  Irish  ally,  Clare,  is  surely  conclusive. 
It  is  the  admission  of  enemies,  and  is  fully  as  dis- 
tinct as  the  following  testimony  given  by  Plunket 
in  his  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  1799: 

*  Mr.  Wiggins,  an  English  writer,  in  his  "  Monster  Misery  of 
Ireland,"  deplores  the  manifest  deterioration  of  Ireland  from 
1776  to  1844.  He  says,  "  Let  any  one  read  Arthur  Young's  Tour 
in  Ireland  about  1776,  and  let  him  now  look  for  the  numerous 
mansions,  parks,  farming  establishments,  and  improvements, 
v^'hich  he  then  visited  and  recorded.  Most  of  the  mansions 
will  be  found  deserted,  shut  up,  or  the  roofs  fallen  in ;  the  parks 
let  out  in  dairy  pastures  and  'score-land;'  the  farming  aban- 
doned to  tenants  at  rack-rent,  and  the  improvements  resolved 
again  into  their  original  state  of  bog,  and  partly  cut  for  tur- 
bary."— In  1837,  we  are  told  by  Commissioner  Binns,  "that 
by  comparing  the  accounts  given  in  1776,  by  Arthur  Young, 
with  the  facts  ehcited  in  the  course  of  this  examination,  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  condition  of  the  lower  Irish,  instead  of  beeng 
improved,  is  considerably  deteriorated  since  his  valuable  book  was 
written." 

So  much  for  what  Spring  Rice  calls  the  "  giant-stride  pros- 
perity" of  Ireland. 
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"  The  revenues,  the  trade,  the  manufactures  of 
Ireland,  are  thriving  beyond  the  hope  or  the 
example  of  any  other  country  of  her  extent  ; 
within  these  few  years  advancing  with  a  rapidity 
astonishing  even  to  herself." 

National  prosperity  under  a  native  Parliament, 
even  in  spite  of  the  vast  drawbacks  of  penal  laws  and  a 
rotten-borough  system :  national  decay  under  a 
Union,  despite  the  removal  of  penal  restrictions  : 
the  people  of  Ireland  see  and  feel  the  miserable 
contrast,  and  demand  the  restoration  of  their  native 
legislature. 

Pitt  was  of  course  obli^'ed  to  varnish  his  scheme 
with  a  pretext  of  friendship  for  Ireland.  He  ad- 
mitted the  prosperity  of  Ireland  ;  the  Union,  he 
said,  would  increase  her  prosperity  and  give  it 
stability.  The  Union  would  give  Ireland  the 
advantage  of  a  thorough  identification  with  the 
greatest  and  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world.  The 
Union  would  cement  the  aiFections  of  England  and 
Ireland,  by  perfectly  incorporating  their  previously 
separate  interests,  and  thus  consolidate  the  strength 
and  security  of  the  whole  empire. 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  the  Union  has  kept  the 
promises  of  its  author  ;  and  in  this  inquiry,  I  shall 
avail  myself  of  English  and  Tory  authority. 

First,  touching  the  prosperity  which  the  Union  was 
to  have  produced,  take  the  following  description 
thereof  from  the  Times  newspaper,  of  the  26th  of 
June,  1845  : 

"  The  facts  of  Irish  destitution,"  says  the  TimeSy 
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"  are  ridiculously  simple.  Tliey  are  almost  too 
common-place  to  be  told.  The  people  have  not 
enougli  to  eat.  They  are  suffering  a  real,,  though 
an"  artificial  famine.  Nature  does  her  duty.  The 
land  is  fruitful  enough.  Nor  can  it  fairly  be  said 
that  man  is  wanting.  The  Irishman  is  disposed  to 
work.  In  fact,  man  and  nature  together  do  pro- 
duce abundantly.  The  island  is  full  and  overflow- 
ino-  with  human  food.  But  somethino-  ever  inter- 
poses  between  the  hungry  mouth  and  the  ample 
banquet.  The  famished  victim  of  a  mysteri- 
ous sentence  stretches  out  his  hands  to  the  viands 
which  his  own  industry  has  placed  before  his 
eyes,  but  no  sooner  are  they  touched  than  they 
lly.  A  perpetual  decree  of  sic  vos  non  vohis  con- 
demns him  to  toil  without  enjoyment.  Social 
atrophy  drains  off  the  vital  juices  of  the  nation." 

Here,  then,  is  the  realisation,  in  1845,  of  Pitt's 
prediction  of  Iri?h  prosperity.  "  The  famished  vic- 
tim of  a  mysterious  sentence  stretches  out  his  hands  to 
the  viands  which  his  own  industry  has  placed  before 
his  eyes,  but  no  sooner  are  they  touched  than  they 
fly." — Yes.  They  fly  to  pay  absentee  rents  ;  to 
pay  surplus  taxes  shipped  to  England  ;  to  pay  for 
Eno-lish  manufactures,  which  have  found  a  market 
on  the  ruin  of  our  own  ;  in  a  word,  to  pay  the 
ffio'antic  and  manifold  tribute  thus  extracted  from 

DO 

this  country  by  England.  Whilst  Ireland  enjoyed 
her  free  constitution,  there  was  no  "  mysterious 
sentence"  to  prevent  the  producer  of  food  from 
enjoying   the  profits    of  his   industry.       Can   any 
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rational  man  suppose,  that  if  Ireland  governed  her- 
self, we  should  behold  a  famine-stricken  people 
inhabiting  "a/i  island  full  and  overflowing  loitli 
human  food  ?'^ 

Some  such  light  appears  to  have  broken,  at 
intervals,  upon  even  the  dim  vision  of  the  Times; 
for,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1845,  I  find 
in  another  article  on  Ireland  in  that  journal,  the 
following  remarkable  admissions  : 

"  Whilst  it  is  the  fortune — and  the  good  fortune, 
we  will  add — of  England,  to  import  annually  a 
milhon  quarters  of  foreign  corn,  it  is  the  misfortune 
of  Ireland  to  export  what  shoidd  be  the  food  of  her 
own  population.  From  Ireland  we  draw  a  part  of 
our  daily  bread.  But  it  is  evident  how  precarious 
is  that  dependence.  This  year,  as  appears  by  a 
return  just  out,  we  have  imported  very  much  less 
than  in  the  two  previous  years,  notwithstanding 
the  higher  prices As  Ire- 
land MAY  BE  TllULY  CONSIDERED  IN  A  PER- 
PETUAL STATE  OF  FAMINE,  she  should  rather 
import  from  foreign  countries  than  export  to  us. 
Her  wheat,  and  barley,  and  oats,  are  the  rents  of 
absenteesT 

I  pray  the  English  reader  to  ponder  well  this 
testimony,  in  connexion  with  Pitt's  hypocritical 
promises  in  1800,  of  blessings,  and  prosperity,  and 
wealth,  to  be  showered  upon  Ireland  by  the  Union. 
"  Ireland  may  be  truly  considered  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  famine." — It  would,  indeed,  be  perfectly 
miraculous  if  Ireland  were  in  any  other  state,  while 
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the  ceaseless  process  of  exhaustion  entailed  on  her 
by  the  Union  is  sufFered  to  continue.  Well  might 
the  Times  exclaim,  that  "  social  atrophy  drained 
off  the  vital  juices  of  the  nation." — That  social 
atrophy,  good  Times j  is  the  want  of  self-government. 

One  more  testimony  to  the  realisation  of  Pitt's 
Union-prosperity-promises  : 

"  We  cannot,"  say  the  Irish  Poor  Inquiry  Com- 
missioners, in  their  third  report,  "  estimate  the 
number  of  persons  in  Ireland  out  of  work  and  in 
distress,  during  thirty  weeks  of  the  year,  at  less 
than  585,000,  nor  the  number  of  persons  dependent 
on  them  at  less  than  1,800,000,  making  in  the  whole 
2,385,000." 

That  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  1836  ;  and  mat- 
ters are  considerably  worse  at  present.  Such  was 
not  the  condition  of  the  Irish  population  while  Ire- 
land possessed  her  own  Parliament. 

With  these  evidences  of  national  misery  before 
our  eyes,  it  is  at  once  ludicrous  and  melancholy  to 
reflect  that  the  pretext  upon  which  the  Imperial 
Parliament  rejected  O'Connell's  motion  for  Repeal 
in  1834,  was  "  the  giant-stride  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land''  Could  there  be  a  more  conclusive  proof  of 
the  transcendent  ignorance  of  that  Parliament  on 
Irish  matters ;  or  of  its  utter  incompetence  to  govern 
Ireland?  The  "prosperity"  of  a  people  "m  a 
perpetual  state  of  famine  T  Of  a  people  whose 
'^  vital  juices  are  drained  off  by  a  social  atrophy  r 
Of  a  people,  more  than  a  fourth  of  whom  are  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  pauperism  for  thirty  weeks  in 
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every  year  !  Imagine  legislation  gravely  founded 
on  the  alleged  ^'■prosperity'''  of  such  a  people! 
Who  can  wonder  that  the  wronged  and  outraged 
nation  should  try  to  shake  loose  from  this  heau  ideal 
of  legislative  ignorance  and  impudence  ? 

Let  us  next  see  whether  Pitt's  pretext  that  the 
Union  would  cement  the  affections  and  incorporate 
the  interests  of  the  countries,  was  in  any  respect 
better  founded  than  his  "  prosperity"  delusions. 

On  this  point  I  shall  again  quote  from  an  intel- 
ligent Tory  authority  : 

"  The  position  of  Ireland,"  says  Frasers  Maga- 
zine for  May,  1845,  "  considered  as  an  integral 
portion  of  the  British  empire,  is  a  thing  quite  by 
itself  in  the  history  of  nations.  Subjects  of  the 
same  crown,  governed  by  the  same  laws,  repre- 
sented in  the  same  Parliament,  and  partakers  in  the 
same  free  constitution,  the  Irish  people  are  as  far 
removed  from  an  amalgamation  with  the  people  oj 
England,  as  if  the  breadth  of  Europe  stood  between 
them,  and  they  were  known  to  one  another  only  by 
name.  Moreover,  the  sources  of  this  aUenation  lie 
so  deep — they  are  of  such  ancient  date,  and  so  con- 
tinually present  to  the  minds  of  both  races,  that  up 
to  the  present  moment  the  best  endeavours  of  kings, 
and  ministers,  and  parliaments  to  remove  them  have 

availed  nothing Attachment,  using  that 

term  in  its  m.ore  generous  sense,  there  is,  it  is  to  be 
apprehended,  very  little  between  the  two  countries 
— certainly  none  on  the  side  of  the  Irish  towards 
their  English  fellow  subjects." 
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True — perfectly  true.  It  would  indeed  be  most 
extraordinary  if  there  were  any.  Men  do  not 
love  the  spoiler,  the  robber,  the  destroyer  of  their 
liberties.  The  attachment  of  the  Irish  people  is  not 
to  be  won  by  the  destruction  of  their  native  legis- 
lature, and  the  wholesale  abstraction  of  their  na- 
tional resources.  It  is  not  to  be  won  by  the  pros- 
tration of  Ireland  from  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  to 
that  of  a  province  ;  nor  by  the  irritating  and  inso- 
lent intrusion  of  England  into  all  their  domestic 
concerns.  The  Union  was  a  crime  and  a  curse — a 
crime  in  its  perpetration,  and  a  curse  in  its  deadly 
results  ;  and  the  attachment  of  a  people  is  not  to 
be  won  by  crimes  and  curses.  Those  persons  who 
yet  cherish  the  preposterous  fancy  that  the  Union 
operates  as  a  bond  of  international  affection,  should 
think  of  Frasers  Tory  evidence — "Far  removed 
from  amalgamation  with  the  people  of  England." — 
"  Deep  and  ancient  alienation  of  the  countries." — 
*'  No  attachment."  And  is  this  the  mutual  love 
produced  by  nearly  half  a  century  of  Union  ?  Me- 
thinks  it  is  much  more  like  "  dismemberment."  I 
cordially  forgive  Fraser  for  the  nonsense  he  talks 
about  kings,  and  ministers,  and  parliaments  trying 
to  heal  the  international  sore,  in  consideration  of 
the  important  truth  to  which  he  has  borne  testi- 
mony ;  namely,  the  tried  and  proved  incompetence 
of  the  Union  to  promote  good  will,  or  any  thing  but 
alienation,  between  the  two  countries. 

It  is,  indeed,  remarkable,  that  whilst  Unionists 
allco-e  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  Avould  in- 
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falllbly  be  followed  by  our  total  separation  from 
Great  Britain,  tliey  omit  all  notice  of  the  tendency 
of  tlie  Union  itself  to  produce  separation,  by  dis- 
gusting the  Irish  people  with  a  connexion  whereby 
they  are  degraded  and  impoverished.  I  admit  the 
advantage  to  Ireland  of  connexion  with  Great  Bri- 
tain; connexion  under  the  same  crown,  and  with 
separate  Parliaments.  But  if  I  deem — as  I  do  deem 
— sucli  a  connexion  greatly  preferable  to  separation, 
I  also  deem  separation  greatly  preferable  to  the 
Union.  Connexion  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  like 
most  other  good  things  it  may  be  purchased  at  too 
high  a  price  ;  and  undeniably  the  destruction  of  our 
Parliament  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  British 
connexion. 

A  connexion  satisfactory  to  Ireland  would  be  far 
more  likely  to  endure  than  one  which  operates  as  a 
perpetual  source  of  irritation  and  ill-will.  Norway 
and  Sweden  afford  a  happy  example  of  two  friendly 
nations  united  under  the  same  crown,  and  each  en- 
joying its  own  domestic  Parliament.  We  hear  a 
vast  quantity  of  grave  and  solemn  nonsense  about 
two  co-ordinate  Parliaments  necessarily  clashing 
against  each  other,  and  destroying  the  integrity  of 
the  empire.  The  problem  is  practically  solved  in 
Sweden  and  Norway.  The  colHsion  of  the  nations 
Avere  a  much  more  probable  event,  if  the  one  aroused 
the  deadly  hatred  of  the  other  by  destroying  her 
power  of  self-legislation.  If  England  does  not 
timely  atone  for  the  Union-crime,  by  restoring  to 
Ireland  her  ParHament,  the  latter  will,  in  all  pro- 
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bability,  be  yet  tlie  sharpest  thorn  in  her  so-called 
sister's  side. 

Separation  has  no  terrors  for  an  Irishman  who 
looks  around,  and  sees  seventeen  European  states 
all  inferior  to  Ireland  in  size,  population,  position, 
and  general  resources — yet  able  to  maintain  their 
own  independent  existence.  Is  not  Ireland  as  well 
qualified  for  separate  independence  as  Hanover  ? 
Ireland,  with  her  population  of  eight  millions,  as 
Hanover  with  her  population  of  one  milhon  and  a 
half? 

The  Unionists  allege  that  the  Union^  by  centrali- 
sing the  legislative  power,  consolidates  and  strength- 
ens the  empire.  Centralisation,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
is  indispensable  for  imperial  integrity  and  safety. 
But  when  it  passes  that  point  it  becomes  despotism ; 
and  despotism  resembles  the  brazen  statue  with  the 
feet  of  clay.  Its  strength  is  corroded,  its  founda- 
tions are  undermined,  by  the  just  dissatisfaction  of 
those  portions  of  the  empire  that  are  the  victims  of 
its  monopoly  of  power,  of  expenditure,  and  of  in- 
fluence. There  is  no  permanent  political  health  in 
that  state  whose  extremities  are  oppressed  and  de- 
spoiled to  augment  the  strength  and  enhance  the 
grandeur  of  the  centre.  Such  a  political  condition 
is  analogous  to  the  state  of  a  human  body  affected 
with  an  overflow  of  blood  at  the  head  or  heart,  which 
every  man  knows  is  a  state  of  disease  not  unfre- 
quently  followed  by  death. 

Centralisation,  in  the  shape  of  Legislative  Union, 
is  the  source,  not  of  strength,  but  of  weakness — 
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weakness  arising  from  alienated  hearts  and  tramped 
interests.  Local  self-government  in  tlie  several 
nations  which  go  to  constitute  an  empire  or  a 
republic,  affords  the  best  security  to  the  whole 
against  foreign  aggression;  a  security  derived  from 
the  greater  zeal  each  separate  portion  must  necessa- 
rily have,  in  defending  those  local  institutions,  which 
are  dear  to  each  man's  heart,  and  entwine  themselves 
around  his  best  affections.  On  the  other  hand, 
centralisation,  by  rendering  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parts  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  dissatisfied  and 
discontented,  necessarily  weakens  the  outposts  of 
tlie  empire,  and  thereby  renders  the  provinces  vul- 
nerable to  the  foreign  invader.  Men  will  fight 
better  in  defence  of  happy  homes  than  they  will  in 
defence  of  hearths  despoiled  by  the  centrahsing 
tyranny.  Men  will  fight  better  in  defence  of  their 
liberties  than  they  will  in  defence  of  their  own 
bondage ;  they  will  struggle  with  a  bolder  heart  and 
a  more  stalwart  arm  in  defence  of  free  local  institu- 
tions, prolific  of  blessings,  and  redolent  of  nationality, 
than  in  support  of  a  system  which  strikes  down  their 
natural  rights,  and  brands  them  with  national  in- 
feriority. 

The  result  of  the  Union  on  the  conduct  of 
Irishmen,  in  the  event  of  foreign  war,  is  worth 
calculatinor. 

o 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  alluding  to  the  possible  occur- 
rence of  war,  thus  expressed  himself  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  August  of  1844: 

''  I  must  say,"  quoth  Sir  Robert,  "  that  no  man 
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laments  more  than  I  do  the  existence  of  those 
jealousies  in  Ireland,  and  of  those  unfortunate  dis- 
sensions that  have  prevailed,  tending,  as  no  doubt 
they  do,  to  weaken  the  strength  of  this  country. 
But  although  these  things  have  prevailed,  I  am  not 
the  less  confident  that  in  case — but  I  trust  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  such  an  appeal — hut  in  case 
the  honour  or  interest  of  this  country  (England) 
should  require  that  such  an  appeal  should  be  made, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would, 
with  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  cordially  and 
zealously  support  the  sovereign  in  the  maintenance 
of  her  throne,  and  the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
empire." 

No  doubt  Ireland  is  under  many  obhgations  to 
cherish  the  "  honour  and  interests"  of  England — 
England,  who  has  guarded  with  such  assiduous 
ajSection  the  honour  and  interests  of  Ireland  I  The 
Queen's  name  is  skilfully  thrown  in  as  a  bait.  It  was 
needless.  Irishmen  are  loyal,  and  wdll  never  take 
up  arms  against  their  sovereign.  Sir  Robert  also 
talks  of  "  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  empire." 
Our  share  in  these  is  rather  problematical,  and  might 
be  illustrated  by  the  fabled  alliance  between  the 
giant  and  the  dwarf,  in  which  the  dwarf  got  all  the 
knocks  and  the  giant  all  the  glory. 

Xo.  If  Eno'land  were  menaced  with  destruction 
to-morrow,  she  has  given  us,  alas  !  too  much  reason 
to  regard  her  peril  as  the  just  judgment  of  God 
upon  her,  for  the  crimes  she  has  committed  against 
Ireland.     I,  for  one,  should  not  feel  myself  in  any 
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*'  hot  haste"  to  rush  to  her  defence.  There  may 
be  others  animated  with  similar  sentiments.  In  the 
hour  of  her  strength  she  has  crushed  us — despoiled 
us  of  our  Parliament ;  in  the  hour  of  her  danger  we 
should  quietly  allow  her  to  fight  out  her  battles 
without  our  assistance.  "  The  honour  and  interests 
of  the  Empire,"  forsooth  I  What  concern  have  WE, 
as  matters  stand  at  present,  in  sustaining  a  power 
which  is  only  used  to  keep  us  down?  No,  good 
Sir  Robert.  It  would  puzzle  your  casuistry  to  tell 
us  why  Ireland  should  fight  in  defence  of  "  per- 
j^etua  I  famine'' — of  the  ''social  atrophy  that  drains 
her  vital  juices' — of  the  thrice  accursed  system  that 
makes  every  fourth  inhabitant  a  pauper  in  a  land 
overilowing  with  Nature's  bounteous  gifts. 

Great  is  tlie  fatuity  of  statesmen  who  persist  in 
fomenting  the  hostile  spirit  of  Ireland  by  the  ob- 
stinate refusal  of  justice  !  who  prefer  the  aliena- 
tion of  miUions  of  their  fellow- subjects  to  the  warm 
and  zealous  affection  which  would  really  consolidate 
the  strength  of  the  empire  in  the  day  of  common 
peril. 

But  the  genius  of  Whiggery  interposes  v/ith  soft 
and  soothing  accents  :  "O,  good  people,  we  will 
give  you  full  justice  in  a  British  ParHament.  Every 
British  privilege  shall  be  yours  ;  full  equality  of 
rights  and  franchises — any  thing,  every  thin<>-,  ex- 
cept an  Irish  Parliament  in  College  Green." 

Yes,  every  thing  \s  promised,  save  that  which  alone 
is  worth  any  serious  struggle;  I  say,  promised^hx 
the  intention  to  perform  is  far  more  than  doubtful. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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But  were  that  intention  as  sincere  and  honest  as 
I  believe  it  to  be  otherwise;  were  Whigs  trium- 
phant in  both  houses,  with  their  hands  full  of  boons, 
ready  to  bestow  upon  Ireland  ;  still  the  political 
equality  of  Ireland  with  England  under  an  incor- 
porating Union,  is  tlioroughly  and  totally  impos- 
sible. It  is  out  of  the  nature  of  things.  In  any 
distribution  of  members,  England  must  always 
have  a  numerical  superiority  in  a  imited  legislature, 
capable  of  defeating  the  legislative  influence  of  the 
whole  body  of  Irish  members  in  questions  affecting 
their  own  country.  This  single  circumstance  must 
necessarily  render  a  legislative  union  of  equality 
impossible.  For  many  years  a  majority  of  Irish 
members  uniformly  supported  emancipation,  and 
that  measure  was  as  uniformly  rejected  by  the 
English  House  of  Commons.  What  '^equality" 
was  there  in  that?  The  Coercion  Act  of  1833  was 
passed  by  an  English  Parliament  in  defiance  of  a 
majority  of  Irish  members.  What  *'  equality"  was 
there  in  that  ?  Again :  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect, 
that  so  long  as  the  Union  lasts,  England  will  not 
always  continue  the  residence  of  the  legislature. 
That  also  debars  a  union  of  equality.  The  seat  of 
Parliament  is  the  centre  of  power,  and  will,  neces- 
sarily, attract  the  Irish  absentees  to  London.  Your 
"  equality"  would  still  leave  Ireland  afflicted  with 
an  absentee  drain  of  4,000,000/.  per  annum.  So 
long  as  the  Union  lasts,  so  long  will  England  hold 
the  purse-strings  of  the  Irish  nation.  What  equality 
is  there  in  that?     "Equal  rights  with  England," 
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truly,  under  a  Union!  The  tiling,  I  repeat,  is 
totally  impossible.  Common  sense  laughs  to  scorn 
the  flimsy  delusion. 

Oh,  but  then  there  is  to  be  a  fusion  of  England 
and  Ireland  into  one  nation;  just  as  Sussex  and 
Kent  are  pohtically  identified.  This,  again,  is 
impossible.  A  nation,  as  Burke  says,  is  not  merely 
a  geographical  arrangement  ;  it  is  a  moral  essence. 
The  pregnant  experience  of  the  past  and  of  the  pre- 
sent— the  experience  of  seven  eventful  centuries — 
demonstrates  the  total  impracticability  of  fusing  to- 
gether the  moral  essences  of  England  and  Ireland. 
Kent  and  Sussex  may  amalgamate;  Ireland  is  too 
great  to  be  dealt  with  on  provincial  rules.  God 
has  stamped  upon  her  the  indelible  characters  of 
national  distinctness;  and  the  violent  and  unnatural 
efforts  to  obliterate  the  features  of  her  individiiality, 
and  to  bring  her  people  and  her  institutions  under 
the  control  of  uncongenial  Britain,  have  resulted 
in  unspeakable  disaster  and  misery. 

As  to  the  Whig  notion  that  any  conceivable  po- 
litical ameliorations  could  make  the  Union  endur- 
able, I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  that  even  if  every 
Whig  nostrum  for  Ireland  were  converted  into 
positive  law  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  still,  so 
long  as  England  withheld  from  us  our  legislature, 
we  should  be  deprived  of  that  which  would  be 
worth  all  the  rest  put  together.  Name  as  many 
good  laws  as  you  please;  they  are  surely  as  attain- 
able from  an  Irish  Parliament  as  from  an  Imperial 
one;  so  that,  whilst  upon  the  one  hand  Imperial 
X  2 
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legislation  can  give  us  at  best  no  advantage  over 
home-government,  on  the  other  hand  home-govern- 
ment possesses  over  Imperial  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantages of  home  expenditure,  home  sympathies; 
the  sole  control  of  our  national  resources  and  re- 
venues; the  exclusion  of  foreign  hands  from  Irish  cof- 
fers ;  and  the  residence  instead  of  the  absenteeship  of 
the  great  Irish  proprietors  as  well  as  of  the  legislature. 
Imperial  legislation,  even  under  the  most  favouring 
circumstances,  Avould  still  leave  us  under  the  Avither- 
ing  influences  of  absenteeism,  of  a  tax-drain,  and  of 
the  Anglicised,  un-Irish  affections  and  prejudices  of 
our  aristocracy  ;  whilst  it  would  not  give  us  one 
solitary  good  law  that  could  not  be  far  more  readily 
procured  from  an  Irish  Parliament. 

I  shall  now  examine  some  common  objections  to 
the  Repeal ;  avaihng  myself  of  the  language  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Owen  Madden,  the  clever  and  amusing,  but 
somewhat  superficial  author  of  "  Ireland  and  its 
Rulers  since  1829." 

"  England,"  says  Mr.  Madden,  "  would  (in  the 
event  of  Repeal)  cease  to  be  a  substantive  power, 
and  Europe  would  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  Russia, 
France,  Austria,  and  Prussia !"" 

In  the  name  of  common  sense,  we  ask — Why? 
What  is  there  in  Repeal  to  diminish  the  power  of 
England  ?  The  Union  at  this  moment  fills  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  people  with  rancorous  jealousy  of 
England.  Does  the  rancorous  jealousy  of  one-third 
of  the  Queen's  European  subjects  conduce  to  the 
stabihty  of  England's  power?    Is  English  power  ne- 
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cessarily  built  on  the  depression  of  tlie  Irish  nation  ? 
Is  the  strength  of  the  Empire  dependent  on  the 
iceakness  of  one-third  part  of  it?  On  the  contrary, 
the  national  sense  of  intolerable  wrong  inflicted  by 
England  upon  Ireland  in  the  demolition  of  her 
legislature,  is  more  calculated  to  perpetuate  inter- 
national animosity,  and  thereby  produce  imperial 
weakness,  than  a  system  in  which  two  free  Parlia- 
ments should  provide  for  the  respective  wants  of  the 
two  countries.  "  A  iiouse  divided  against  itself 
shall  not  stand;"  and  the  Union  promotes  and  fo- 
ments the  perilous  division  of  the  household.  An 
intellit^ent  peasant  lately  said  to  me  with  true  Celtic 
emphasis — "  I  don't  care,  sir,  who  it  is  that  England 
fights  against ;  if  it  was  the  Turks  themselves,  I 
wish  they'd  beat  her!"  Such  is  the  feeling  of 
myriads  of  the  population;  a  feeling  which  has  its 
source  in  the  sense  of  enormous  national  injury  in- 
flicted upon  Ireland  by  the  Union.  Can  such  a 
Union  contribute  to  Imperial  power  ? 
Mr.  Madden  continues  as  follows: — 
"  The  Irish  Repealers  may  object  that  such  a 
consummation"  [namely,  the  decrease  of  England's 
European  influence]  "should  have  happened  in 
the  last  century,  previous  to  the  Union,  if  it  were 
likely  to  take  place  again  upon  its  supposed  dissolu- 
tion. But  to  this  and  all  similar  arguments  of  the 
Repeal  party,  it  is  a  sufficient  political  answer  to 
reply,  that  Ireland  had  never  a  free  Parliament  till 
1782  ;  that  within  eighteen  years  the  connexion 
was,  three  times,  all  but  dissolved  ;  viz.,  by  Flood's 
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Convention  for  ultra-reform  ;  by  the  clifFerence 
upon  tlie  Regency  Question,  in  1789  ;  and  by  the 
rebellion,  in  1798  ;  that  Fox  and  Burke,  while 
yielding  to  an  Irish  army,  led  by  an  Irish  aristo- 
cracy, considered  that  Grattan's  revolution  was 
most  calamitous  to  England  ;  and  that  Pitt,  in  the 
very  outset  of  his  parliamentary  life,  resolved  on 
the  measure  of  a  Union,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  from  his  sa^-acious  foresiojht  of  the 
probable  results  of  two  legislatures  in  one  empire." 
"  Ireland  had  never  a  free  Parliament  until 
1782."  This  assertion  is  utterly  unfounded.  We 
have  already  seen  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1460 
affirming,  not  only  its  own  independence  on  Eng-» 
land,  but  that  of  all  previous  Parliaments  from  the 
days  of  Henry  the  Second.  In  another  sense, 
however,  the  writer  is  correct ;  that  is,  if  he  means 
to  imply  that  the  imperfect,  construction  of  the 
unreformed  Irish "  House  of  Commons  left  it  open 
to  corrupt  court  influence.  In  this  sense,  it  is  true, 
that  even  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1782  was  not  free 
enough  ;  that  it  was  not  based  on  a  representation 
sufficiently  extensive  ;  that  too  large  a  portion  of 
the  lower  house  represented — not  the  people — but 
the  titled  patrons  of  boroughs.  "  Oh^'*  it  may  be 
said,  "  the  Parhament  was  only  the  more  easily 
managed  on  that  account." — May  be  so :  but  that 
species  of  management,  like  all  other  international 
dishonesty,  was  eminently  calculated  to  defeat  its 
own  object  ;  and  instead  of  binding  the  two  coun- 
tries together  in  the  solid,  lasting,  bonds   of  full. 
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free  justice  and  fair  play,  it  tended  to  exacerbate 
the  victimised  nation,  and  to  create  a  store  of  rank- 
ling hatred,  fraught  with  eventual  danger  to  the 
empire.  The  Repealers  allege  that  real  safety  and 
international  amity  can  alone  co-exist  with  a  truly 
free  and  popular  Irish  legislature  ;  one  which  will 
do  justice  to  the  Irish  people,  and  be  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  corrupt  "  management." 

Let  me  here  parenthetically  notice  a  fallacy  very 
commonly  put  forward  by  Unionists.  They  say: 
*'  As  long  as  you  had  a  Parliament,  its  utility  was 
obstructed  and  its  members  were  corrupted  by 
English  influence.  Therefore  a  Union  was  indis- 
pensable to  correct  the  evils  resulting  from  such  a 
state  of  things." 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  unrcformcd  Irish 
Parliament  was  exposed  to  pernicious  English  in- 
fluence. The  rational  and  natural  course  would 
have  been  to  get  rid  of  that  influence,  instead  of 
getting  rid  of  the  Parliament.  But  what  is  the 
remedy  of  the  sagacious  Unionists?  Why,  truly,  to 
increase  the  disease.  That  disease,  they  themselves 
allege,  was  the  English  influence  then  partially  ope- 
rating through  channels  of  parliamentary  corrup- 
tion. What  is  their  cure  ?  To  render  that  same 
mischievous  influence,  dominant,  paramount  1  To 
render  it  perpetual  and  resistless  !  It  was,  they 
say,  pernicious,  even  when  counteracted  by  the  oc- 
casional virtue  or  the  national  interests  of  an  Irish 
legislature.  And  yet  they  would  have  us  believe 
that  it  becomes  innocuous  when  that  counteractive 
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power  is  extinct,  and  wlien  no  check  exists  to  its 
detrimental  operation ! 

I  come  back  to  the  ingenious  writer  of  "  Ireland 
and  its  Rulers." 

He  blunders  in  his  assertion,  that  within  eighteen 
years  from  1782,  the  connexion  of  the  countries 
was  three  times  all  but  dissolved.  Flood's  fellow- 
conventionists  w^ere  totally  incompetent  to  eifect 
separation  from  England,  even  had  they  desired  it. 
And  a  very  small  minority  of  them*  did  desire  it. 
In  truth  the  parliamentary  reform  for  which  they 
struggled,  would,  if  successful,  have  satisfied  their 
utmost  aspirations. 

It  is  utterly  false  that  the  difference  upon  the 
Regency  Question,  in  1789,  '*  all  but  dissolved  the 
connexion  of  the  countries."  Both  parhaments 
concurred  in  their  choice  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  a& 
Regent,  and  thus  the  identity  of  the  executive  was 
secured.  The  Irish  Parliament  invested  the  Regent 
with  full  royal  prerogatives,  whilst  the  British 
Senate,  influenced  by  Pitt,  desired  to  restrict  his 
powers.  The  party  who  supported  the  popular 
view  in  the  Irish  Commons,  were  as  w'armly  attached 
to  British  connexion,  as  was  their  leader,  Grattan. 
The  danger  arising  from  a  possible  difference  in 
choosing  the  Regent,  might  have  been  easily  pro- 
vided against  by  a  specific  enactment.f  A  bill  to 
that  effect  was  actually  brought  into  the  Irish  Par- 

*  Including,  however,  "Mr.  Flood  himself, 
t  See  Appendix,  No.  IV.,  for  an  examination  of  the  arguments 
drawn  from  the  liegency  Question. 
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liament  by  tlie  Right  Honourable  James  FitzGerald; 
and — cushioned  by  the  government. 

The  assertion  that  the  rebeUion  of  1798  Avas  in 
any  degree  ascribable  to  the  existence  of  a  resident 
Parhament,  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  slapdash 
hardihood  with  which  a  clever  writer  will  some- 
times lucubrate  on  topics  he  knows  little  or  nothing 
about.  Mr.  Madden  makes  no  attempt  to  demon- 
strate any  connexion  between  the  rebellion  and  the 
residence  of  the  Senate.  The  real  fact  is,  that  the 
Irish  Parliament  of  1798  was  eminently  devoted  to 
British  connexion.  Foster*  actually  boasted  that 
that  Parliament  put  down  the  insurrection.  The 
stimulants  to  rebel  were  to  be  found,  not  in  the  re- 
sidence of  the  legislature,  but  in  the  ample  provoca- 
tives administered  to  the  people  by  the  Government. 
In  the  North,  the  Catholics  were  exposed  to  what 
Lord  Gosford  termed  "  A  persecution^  accompanied 
wuth  all  the  circumstances  of  ferocious  cruelty.  .  . 
.  .  A  proscription  that  exceeds,  in  the  number  of 
its  victims,  every  example  of  ancient  and  modern 
history."  A  persecution  which,  his  Lordship  assures 
us,  was  permitted  to  continue  icith  impuuitjj  to  its 
perpetrators. 

The  convulsive  throes  of  revolutionary  France 
then  agitated  Europe.  Wild  spirits — chiefly  Pro- 
testant—  amongst  the  Irish  middle  classes,  first 
caught  the  contagion  of  French  principles,  and 
preached  up  rebellion  in  their  secret  conclaves. 
They  unfortunately  found  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish 
*  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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peasantry  a  soil  well  prepared  to  receive  tlie  seed 
they  scattered.  England  had  prepared  the  soil  for 
the  reception  of  that  seed.  English  misgovernment 
had  taught  the  Irish  of  that  day  to  seize  on  any 
project  that  promised  deliverance  from  their  tyrants. 

Mr.  Madden  next  asserts  that 

"  The  character  of  England  would  be  ruined  by 
consenting  to  such  a  measure  [as  the  Repeal].  Her 
reputation  for  sagacity  and  political  ability  would 
be  destroyed — her  fame  would  vanish." 

It  may  be  asked,  how  her  character  and  fame 
would  suffer  by  the  mere  performance  of  an  act  of 
justice  ;  which  act  would  remove  a  dangerous  pre- 
sent source  of  weakness  from  the  empire. 

He  continues — 

"  Her  material  interests  would  share  the  same  rum 
as  her  moral  power.  As  in  individuals,  so  in  na- 
tions, character  is  the  creator  of  national  wealth  and 
rank  in  the  social  scale." 

Undoubtedly.  But  again  Mr.  Madden  does  not 
show  how  England's  character  would  be  compro- 
mised by  simply  undoing  a  foul  national  wrong, 
and  by  recurring  to  a  system  precisely  analogous 
to  that  which  she  instructs  her  ambassador,  Lord 
Minto,  to  negotiate  in  the  instance  of  Sicily  and 
Naples. 

Mr.  Madden  goes  on: 

"  It  [the  Repeal]  would  rob  England  of  a  large 
home  market  for  her  manufactures ;  for  of  course 
an  Irish  Parliament  would  adopt  the  political  eco- 
nomy of  the  national  school,  and  pass  a  tariff  hostile 
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to  English  manufactures.  In  so  doing,  it  would 
not  merely  cut  off  from  England  a  large  portion  of 
her  home  trade,  but  it  would  also  set  vp  a  rival 
trader  at  her  very  side." 

So,  then,  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  is  resisted  on 
the  express  and  avowed  grounds,  that  it  would  re- 
suscitate the  manufactures  of  Ireland  which  the 
Union  had  destroyed.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Madden — 
thank  you  for  the  admission.  Pitt,  to  be  sure,  said 
fine  thino^s  about  the  marvellous  increase  of  Irish 
trade  and  manufactures  to  be  effected  by  the  Union ; 
but  here  we  have  an  Unionist,  and  an  Irishman  to 
boot,  apprehensive  lest  the  restoration  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  should  wake  up  Irish  manufactures  from 
the  torpor  of  death,  and  erect  the  Irish  trader  into 
"  a  rival "  of  the  Enghshman  ! 

Now,  if  Mr.  Madden  be  right — and  sure  am  I 
that  he  is — in  suggesting,  in  the  above  quoted 
slavish  paragraph,  that  the  Union  has  operated  to 
extinguish  Irish  manufactures,  and  to  throw  the 
monopoly  of  the  Irish  market  into  the  hands  of 
British  manufacturers,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
violent  hostility  to  England  must  be  excited  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  feel  themselves  sacrificed  to 
overwhelming  English  competition.  Mr.  Madden, 
however,  startles  us  with  the  discovery  that  it  is  not 
in  any  such  causes  that  hostility  lurks,  but  in  the 
Repeal! — the  Repeal,  which,  he  proceeds  to  say, 

"  Would  be  creating  a  hostile  country  whose 
emigrants   swarm  in   the  British  colonies ;  all   of 
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"wliom  would  be  ready  to  act  in  concert  witli   the 
Irish  rulers  at  College  Green."" 

Let  him  look  at  the  contributions  poured  into 
the  Repeal  fund  by  Irish  emigrants  at  present  in 
America  and  the  colonics  ;  let  him  read  the  lan- 
guage of  "  hostility"  to  English  injustice  with  which 
their  communications  overflow  ;  and  let  him  ask 
himself  from  which  of  two  causes  would  Irish 
"  hostility*'  to  England  more  probably  proceed — 
from  the  jealousy  that  crushed  a  legislature,  and 
starves  the  Irish  manufacturer;  or  the  frank  and 
honourable,  although  tardy  justice,  that  would  re- 
store the  Parliament,  and  adopt  as  its  motto,  "  suum 
cuique  ?" 

In  truth,  there  is  no  fallacy  more  common  among 
Unionists  than  to  predict,  as  prospective  evils  to 
result  from  the  Repeal,  the  very  hostility  and  jea- 
lousy existing  at  the  present  moment,  and  of  which 
the  Union  itself  is  the  real  cause. 

Mr.  Madden  next  alleges,  as  a  result  of  Repeal, 
that 

"  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  large  standing 
a,rmy  would  be  increased  considerably.  Even  if 
Irish  soldiers  enlisted  in  the  English  ranks,  upon 
any  collision  with  Ireland  they  would  probably 
desert,  and  start  np  against  the  '  Saxons.'  The 
loyalty  of  a  large  portion  of  the  army  would  be 
doubtful,  and  the  vast  Indian  empire,  and  the  colo- 
nies, would  probably  be  left  exposed  for  want  of 
troops." 

Mr.  Madden  here  again  suggests  difficulties  as 
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probably  resulting  from  Repeal,  which  are  a  great 
deal  more  likely  to  result  from  the  Union.  I  have 
already  remarked,  that  much  of  the  national  dissa- 
tisfaction which  tends  to  shake  the  allegiance  of  a 
soldiery,  directly  arises  from  the  destruction  of  the 
Irish  Parliament.  If  '•  colHsion  with  Ireland"  would 
make  the  men  desert,  such  collision  is  at  least  as 
likely  to  occur  ivithout  Repeal  as  with  it.  In  1843, 
tlie  metropolis  of  Ireland  was  placed  in  a  state  of 
siege,  and  the  country  was  '^  occupied,  not  go- 
verned." A  national  resolve,  or  pledge,  against 
recruiting  in  the  English  ranks,  is  a  movement 
which  does  not  need  to  wait  for  the  Repeal.  And 
even  should  recruits  be  obtained,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered they  are  taken  from  a  population  exasperated 
against  England  by  tlie  Union;  and  does  Mr. 
Madden  suppose  that  there  is  any  magic  in  a  red 
coat  to  efface  the  long  cherished  principles  which 
its  wearer  had  imbibed  from  his  parents,  kindred, 
and  associates  ? 

Again — Mr.  Madden  fears  that 

"  The  funds  would  be  very  liberally  spunged,  for, 
of  course,  Ireland,  when  separate,  would  not  consent 
to  be  held  responsible  for  debts  that  she  never  con- 
tracted." 

In  tlie  name  of  common  honesty,  why  should 
^he?  It  is  painful  to  contrast  such  lucubrations  as 
these,  with  Pitt's  hypocritical  disclaimer  in  1799,  of 
all  desire  to  grasp  our  financial  resources  for  British 
purposes. 

Let  me  now  sum  up  : 
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Ireland  demands  the  Repeal  ; 

1.  Because  self-legislation  is  her  indefeasible  right. 
She  never  surrendered  that  right. 

2.  Because  the  denial  of  that  right  has  covered 
the  land  with  decay  and  destitution. 

3.  Because  Ireland  is  truly  desirous  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  Empire  on  such  terms  as  will 
not  victimise  herself. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  accursed 
Union  imperils  the  empire,  by  holding  out  the 
strong  lure  to  foreign  invasion,  wdiich  the  just  dis- 
content of  Ireland  furnishes.  Foreign  invasion  were 
indeed  an  affliction  of  great  magnitude.  But  the 
Union  is  also  an  affliction  of  colossal  magnitude — an 
affliction  so  huge  that  it  may  easily  render  even 
foreign  conquest  a  mere  question  in  the  minds  of 
many  between  one  species  of  tyranny  and  another. 
Sampson,  in  his  thirst  for  vengeance,  pulled  down 
the  house  to  crush  his  foes — rejoicing  in  the  deed 
that  overwhelmed  them^  even  although  he  was  him- 
self included  in  their  ruin.  Tyranny  has  often 
merged  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  in  the  burn- 
ing desire  to  punish  the  tyrant. 

But — give  to  the  Irish  people  an  Irish  Parliament 
and  Irish  constitution  to  defend,  and  then  let  the 
foe  invade  our  shores — he  will  be  met  by  the  stout 
arms  and  intrepid  hearts  of  a  gallant  people,  forti- 
fied and  inspired  by  the  resistless,  the  ennobling 
influences  of  triumphant  nationality.  Give  to  the 
Irish  that  strong  interest  in  repelling  invasion  which 
local  institutions  and  domestic  government   alone 
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can  give  tliem  ;  and  you  will  find  it  more  effectual 
a  tliousandfold  than  the  old,  stale,  cuckoo-cry  of 
"throne"  and  "constitution;"  a  throne  whose 
brightness  never  shines  upon  us  ;  a  constitution 
whereof  others  nearly  monopolise  the  enjoyment, 
and  at  which  we  are  little  more  than  lookers-on. 

I  conclude  by  emphatically  reiterating  that 
British  connexion,  with  two  legislatures,  is  pre- 
ferable to  separation;  but  separation  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  ParHament. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Ireland  should  not 
flourish  in  a  separate  existence  as  well  as  Sweden, 
Portugal,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  or  the  rest 
of  the  crowd  of  independent  European  states  which 
are  all  her  inferiors  in  the  qualities  and  resources 
that  entitle  a  nation  to  self-government.  But  there 
is  every  reason  why  Ireland,  possessing  a  fertile 
soil,  capacious  estuaries,  a  first-rate  situation  for 
commerce,  a  brave  and  intelligent  population,  should 
find  absolute  and  separate  independence  beyond  all 
comparison  preferable  to  a  Legislative  Union  which 
cripples  her  powers;  absorbs  her  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  England;  and  acts  as  a  political  and 
social  blister — draining  and  irritating. 

An  Englishman  may  easily  test  the  capacity  of 
the  Union  to  attach  Irishmen  to  British  connexion, 
by  asking  himself  the  question,  whether  he  would 
submit  to  a  poHtical  alliance  with  any  land  on  earth, 
which  involved  the  destruction  of  the  English 
Parliament,  or  which  deprived  the  English  nation 
of  self-government  ? 
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It  is  truly  deplorable  that  England,  wltli  lier 
ample  means  of  securing  our  attachment  by  tlie 
simple  justice  of  Repeal,  should  yet  prefer  to  per- 
petuate our  hostility  by  refusing  us  that  justice.  I 
am  no  blind  anti-EnMish  bi2;ot ;  I  can  recoo-nise  the 
many  claims  of  England  to  our  admiration — would 
that  she  could  enable  me  to  add,  our  affection ! 
Two  liundred  and  fifty  years  ago  my  own  paternal 
ancestors  were  English ;  and  a  sentiment  not  wholly 
dissimilar  from  filial  reverence  will  sometimes  steal 
over  my  mind,  when  I  think  that  for  many  centuries 
my  forefathers  belonged  to  that  land,  so  full  of 
glorious  monuments  of  all  that  can  exalt  and  dignify 
the  human  race ;  rich  with  the  memories  of  martial 
valour  and  pacific  wisdom  •  famed  for  the  splendid 
pre-eminence  in  arts  and  arms  of  her  mighty  sons  ; 
covered  over  with  her  stately  old  ancestral  dwellings; 
adorned  with  majestic  churches  and  cathedrals — the 
venerable  records  of  the  piety  which  once  distin- 
guished her  inhabitants.  Even  an  Irish  Repealer 
may  experience  a  momentary  thrill  of  pride  when 
he  thinks  of  his  remote  connexion  with  a  country 
possessing  such  claims  on  the  world's  admiration ; 
but  the  sentiment  is  quickly  banished  by  the  wrongs 
that  England's  crimes  have  inflicted  upon  that  far 
dearer  land  in  which  his  first  breath  was  drawn,  with 
which  his  fondest  affections  are  identified,  and  of 
which  God's  providence  has  made  him  a  citizen. 

England — England!  why  will  you  compel  our 
reluctant  detestation  ? 
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While  tliese  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press, 
the  Morning  Clironicle  assures  its  readers,  in  suc- 
cessive articles,  that  EngHsh  power  is  indispensably 
needed  to  keep  a  people  so  divided  among  them- 
selves as  the  Irish,  from  absolute  anarchy  and  mu- 
tual destruction. 

The  direct  reverse  is  the  fact.  English  power  has 
been  constantly  used,  not  to  allay,  but  to  foment 
our  divisions,  on  the  principle  of  "  Divide  et  Im- 
pera ;"  and  the  only  possible  exorcist  of  the  baleful 
spirit  of  internal  discord,  is  a  Resident  National 
Legislature,  in  which  all  Irish  parties  would  possess 
a  proportional  representation  ;  and  which  would 
promote  the  numerous  and  varied  interests  which  are 
Common  to  Irishmen  of  every  sect  and  part?/. 

The  divisions  existing  at  the  present  day  in 
Ireland  are  extremely  analogous  to  those  which  ex- 
isted in  England  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  Take 
the  following  description  of  the  latter  from  Tliierry : 

"  The  reader,"  says  that  historian,  "  must  imagine  to  himself 
two  countries — the  one  possessed  by  the  Normans,  wealthy  and 
exonerated  from  capitation  and  other  taxes  ;  the  other,  that  is 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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the  Saxon,  enslaved  and  oppressed  with  a  land-tax  ;  the  former 
full  of  spacious  mansions,  of  walled  and  moated  castles;  the 
latter  covered  with  thatched  huts  and  old  ruined  walls ;  this 
peopled  with  the  prosperous  and  idle,  with  soldiers  and  cour- 
tiers, with  knights  and  barons — that  with  men  miserable,  and 
doomed  to  toil  with  peasants  and  artisans.  Lastly,  to  complete 
the  picture,  these  two  lands  are  in  a  manner  woven  into  each 
other  ;  they  meet  at  every  point,  and  yet  they  are  more  com- 
pletely separated  than  if  there  were  seas  between  them.  Each 
has  a  language  of  its  own  which  is  strange  to  the  other.  French 
is  the  court  language,  used  in  all  the  palaces,  castles,  and  man- 
sions, in  the  abbeys  and  monasteries,  in  all  the  residences  of 
wealth  and  power;  while  the  ancient  language  of  the  country 
is  only  heard  at  the  firesides  of  the  poor  and  the  serfs." 

This  description,  with  a  few  variations  of  detail, 
would  accurately  answer  for  Ireland  in  1848. — How, 
or  why  was  it,  that  from  the  jarring  and  apparently 
irreconcileable  elements  of  Norman  and  Saxon,  the 
great  and  well-combined  English  nation  of  the  pre- 
sent day  has  been  formed  ?  It  was  because  the  Con- 
queror planted  the  central  government  within^  and 
Qiot  luithout,  the  realm  of  England.  Had  England 
been  ruled  then  and  now  by  a  government  seated  in 
France,  we  should  still  see  the  degrading  and  disas- 
trous divisions  described  by  the  historian  existing  in 
pestilent  vigour ;  there  would  be  the  National  English 
party,  detesting  the  absentee  legislature  ;  and  there 
would  be  the  French,  or  Norman  party,  sustaining 
the  national  evil  because  of  some  personal  profit  or 
class  monopoly,  by  which  they  might  be  bribed  to 
support  it.  These  parties  would  cordially  hate  each 
other;  and  doubtless  some  Norman  3Iormng  Chro- 
nicle would  announce  that  French  intervention  and 
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control  were  indispensably  required  to  keep  English- 
men from  cutting  one  another's  throats ! 

But,  happily  for  England,  all  her  governmental 
institutions  were  planted  upon  English  ground. 
There  they  took  root,  and  there  they  formed  a  nu- 
cleus around  which  the  descendants  of  the  Saxon, 
of  the  Norman,  of  the  Dane,  might  alike  forget 
their  distinctive  enmities,  and  blend,  under  the 
shadow  of  an  English  Legislature,  into  one  amalga- 
mated people. 

This  is  just  what  we  want  in  Ireland  to  terminate 
our  ruinous  divisions.  A  resident  Parhament,  re- 
presenting all,  accessible  to  all,  and  harmonising  all 
into  one  great  national  party. 

The  Chronicle  claims  "  an  overwhelming  propor- 
tion of  the  intelhgence,  property,  and  education  of 
Ireland"  as  friendly  to  the  Union. 

The  opinion  of  the  ^'  intelhgent,  wealthy,  and 
educated"  classes  claimed  by  the  CAro/iec/e  is  worth 
little  or  nothing.  Not  a  man  of  them  really  thinks 
the  Union  a  good  measure  in  itself.  Not  one  of  them 
ever  pretends  that  we  derive  the  least  benefit  from 
the  Union.  They  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
beggars  and  starves  the  Irish  people.  Why  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  do  they  support  it  ? 

The  answer  is — Because  they  are  bribed,  or 
fanatical,  or  merely  ignorant. 

1.  The  Temporahties  of  the  Established  Church 
operate  as  a  direct  bribe  to  a  numerous  and  influen- 
tial class  to  support  the  Union.  Those  temporahties 
amount  to  about  600,000Z.  per  annum.  An  Irish  Par- 
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liament  (wliile  respecting  invested  interests)  would 
provide  for  tlie  gradual  secularisation  of  the  tithe- 
rent  charge.  Hence,  not  only  the  Protestant  clergy, 
but  all  those  persons  who  either  have,  or  expect  to 
have,  relations  snugly  settled  in  the  Church,  are 
strongly  tempted  to  be  Unionists.  They  are  re- 
duced to  the  alternative  of  preserving  the  tithe- 
rent  charge  at  the  expense  of  Ireland's  vital  inte- 
rests; or  repealing  the  Union  at  the  expense  of 
seeing  the  tithe-rent  charge  gradually  taken  from 
them.  They  prefer  to  keep  up  the  tithe-rent  charge, 
although  the  people  should  perish. 

2.  The  fanatical  Unionists  are  those  who  believe 
the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist,  and  that  Repeal  means 
the  enthronem.ent  of  the  Man  of  Sin  in  Ireland. 

3.  The  merely  ignorant  Unionists  are  those  who 
have  neither  the  strong  interest  in  the  Church 
funds,  nor  the  religious  fanaticism,  that  stimulate 
the  others  in  their  hostility  to  Repeal ;  but  who 
have  a  notion  that  "  agitation"  is  a  very  ungeiiteel 
sort  of  thing  ;  that  they  vindicate  their  own  aris- 
tocracy by  denouncing  it  ;  and  that  it  would  save 
a  vast  deal  of  trouble  if  people  submitted  to  national 
plunder  and  starvation,  without  brawling  so  much 
about  the  matter.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
members  of  the  wealthier  aristocracy,  who,  being 
comfortably  off  themselves,  cannot  conceive  why 
any  body  else  should  presume  to  complain. — Such 
are,  in  truth,  the  Chronicles  "  educated,  wealthy, 
and  intelligent  Irish  Unionists." 

The  flower  of  the  mercantile  classes  are  Repealers ; 
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and  a  desire  to  return  to  our  ancient  Irish  Constitu- 
tion is  daily  advancing  amongst  tlie  ranks  claimed 
bj  tlie  Chronicle. 

Unionism  in  Ireland  is  a  sickly  exotic  ;  it  is  an 
artificial  opinion,  preserved  in  a  sort  of  liot-house 
existence  by  the  Cliurch  Temporalities,  and  the 
stimulants  administered  by  English  power. 


APPENDIX.— No.  III. 

As  O'Connell  repeatedly  declared,  that  tlie  first 
speech  he  ever  made  in  public  was  the  text-book  of 
his  whole  political  life,  I  make  no  apology  for  giving 
it  insertion . 

From  the  ^^ Anti-Union^  Evening  Paper. 

^'  Roman  Catholic  Meeting,  held  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  January  the  13th,  1800: — 

"  Counsellor  O'Connell  rose,  and,  in  a  short 
speech,  prefaced  the  resolutions.  He  said  that  the 
question  of  Union  was  confessedly  one  of  the  first 
importance  and  magnitude.  Sunk,  indeed,  in  more 
than  criminal  apathy  must  that  Irishman  be,  who 
could  feel  indifference  on  the  subject.  It  was  a 
measure,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  were 
called  by  every  illumination  of  the  understanding, 
and  every  feeling  of  the  heart.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  necessity  to  apologise  for  the  introducing 
the  discussion  of  the  question  amongst  Irishmen. 
But  before  he  brought  forward  any  resolution,  he 
craved  permission  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  causes  which  produced  the  necessity  of  meeting 
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as  Catliolics — as  a  separate  and  distinct  body.  In 
doing  so,  he  thought  he  could  clearly  show  that 
they  were  justifiable  in,  at  length,  deviating  from 
a  resolution  which  they  had  heretofore  formed. 
The  enhghtened  mind  of  the  Catholics  had  taught 
them  the  impolicy,  the  illiberality,  and  the  injustice 
of  separating  themselves  on  any  occasion  from  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  Ireland, — the  Catholics  had, 
therefore,  resolved — and  they  had  wisely  resolved — 
never  more  to  appear  before  the  public  as  a  distinct 
and  separate  body ;  but  they  did  not — they  could 
not  then  foresee  the  unfortunately  existing  circum- 
stances of  this  moment.  They  could  not  then 
foresee  that  they  would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity, 
either  of  submitting  to  the  disgraceful  imputation 
of  approving  of  a  measure  as  detestable  to  them  as 
it  was  ruinous  to  their  country,  or  once  again — and 
he  trusted  for  the  last  time — of  coming  forward  as  a 
distinct  body. 

"  There  was  no  man  present  but  was  acquainted 
with  the  industry  with  which  it  was  circulated 
that  the  Catholics  were  favourable  to  the  Union: — 
in  vain  did  multitudes  of  that  body,  in  different 
capacities,  express  their  disapprobation  of  the  mea- 
sure ;  in  vain  did  they  concur,  with  others  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  in  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  it 
— as  freemen  or  freeholders — electors  of  counties  or 
inhabitants  of  cities — still  the  calumny  was  repeated; 
it  was  printed  in  journal  after  journal;  it  was  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  after  pamphlet ;  it  was  circulated 
with  activity  in  private  companies ;  it  was  boldly 
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and  loudly  proclaimed  in  public  assemblies.  How 
tliis  clamour  was  raised,  and  how  it  was  supported, 
was  manifest — the  motives  of  it  were  apparent. 

"  In  vain  did  the  Catholics,  individually,  endea- 
vour to  resist  the  torrent.  Their  future  efforts,  as 
individuals,  would  be  equally  vain  and  fruitless; 
they  must  then  oppose  it  collectively. 

"  There  was  another  reason  why  they  should 
come  forward  as  a  distinct  class — a  reason  which 
he  confessed  had  made  the  greatest  impression  upon 
his  feehngs  ;  not  content  with  falsely  asserting,  that 
the  Catholics  favoured  the  extinction  of  Ireland,  this 
their  supposed  inclination  was  attributed  to  the 
foulest  motives — motives  which  were  most  repug- 
nant to  their  judgments,  and  most  abhorrent  to  their 
hearts;  it  was  said  that  the  Catholics  were  ready  to 
sell  their  country  for  a  price,  or  what  was  still  more 
depraved,  to  abandon  it  on  account  of  the  unfortu- 
nate animosities  which  the  wretched  temper  of  the 
times  had  produced;  can  they  remain  silent  under 
so  horrible  a  calumny  ?  This  calumny  was  flung  on 
the  whole  body ;  it  was  incumbent  on  the  whole  body 
to  come  forward  and  contradict  it;  yes,  they  will 
show  every  friend  of  Ireland  that  the  Catholics  are 
incapable  of  selling  their  country:  they  will  loudly 
declare  that  if  their  emancipation  was  offered  for 
their  consent  to  the  measure,  even  were  emancipa- 
tion after  the  Union  a  benefit,  they  would  reject  it 
with  prompt  indignation.  (  This  sentiment  met  with 
approbation?)  Let  us,"  said  he,  "  show  to  Ireland 
that  we  have  nothing  in  view  but  her  good,  nothing 
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in  our  hearts  but  tlie  desire  of  mutual  forgiveness, 
mutual  toleration,  and  mutual  affection;  in  fine,  let 
every  man  wlio  feels  with  me  proclaim,  that  if  the 
alternative  were  offered  him  of  Union  or  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  Penal  Code  in  all  its  pristine  hor- 
rors, that  he  would  prefer  without  hesitation  the  latter, 
as  the  lesser  and  more  sufferable  evil;  that  he  would 
rather  confide  in  the  justice  of  his  brethren  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  who  have  already  liberated 
him,  than  lay  his  country  at  the  feet  of  foreigners. 
{This  sentiment  met  luith  much  and  marked  appro- 
hatiou.)  With  regard  to  the  Union,  so  much  had 
been  said— so  much  had  been  written  on  the  subject, 
that  it  was  impossible  that  any  man  should  not 
before  now  have  formed  an  opinion  on  it.  He 
would  not  trespass  on  their  attention  in  repeating 
arguments  v/hich  they  had  already  heard,  and  topics 
wdiich  they  had  already  considered.  But  if  there 
was  any  man  present  who  could  be  so  far  mentally 
degraded,  as  to  consent  to  the  extinction  of  the 
liberty,  the  constitution,  and  even  the  name  of  Ire- 
land, he  would  call  on  him  not  to  leave  the  direc- 
tion and  management  of  his  commerce  and  property 
to  strangers,  over  whom  he  could  have  no  control." 

He  then  concluded  by  moving  the  resolutions, 
which,  being  seconded,  passed  unanimously,  and  the 
meeting  broke  up. 


VOL.  TI. 
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THE   REGENCY    QUESTION. 

Amongst  the  bugbears  most  frequently  paraded 
by  those  who  can  see  nothing  but  mischief  in  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union,  one  of  the  most  prominent  is 
the  possible  difference  of  the  two  Parliaments  on  the 
question  of  selecting  a  Regent.  Mr.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford, in  his  anti-Repeal  Letters  of  1841,  copying  his 
predecessors,  insisted  strongly  on  the  perils  (and  no 
man  denies  them)  which  would  follow  from  such  a 
diversity.  The  Repealers,  however,  propose  that  the 
cause  of  dissension  on  this  point  should  be  extin- 
guished, by  leaving  the' appointment  of  the  Regent 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Ministry  and 
Parliament.  To  this  proposal  Mr.  Crawford  objected, 
*'  That  it  would  surrender  the  independence  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  on  this  vital  point  J' 

I  quote  the  following  passage  from  my  reply  to 
Mr.  Crawford,  which  was  published  in  all  the  Irish 
Repeal  Journals  in  November,  1841 : 

"  1  do  not  see  how  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  would  be  one  whit  more  compromised  by 
an  ipso  facto  identity  of  the  Regent  than  it  would 
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be  by  the  ipso  facto  identity  of  the  Sovereign ;  and 
I  never  yet  beard  that  this  latter  identity  was  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  parliamentary  independence 
of  Ireland.  In  fact,  the  identity  of  the  liegent 
would  seem  to  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence 
from  the  principle  of  the  law  that  requires  the  iden- 
tity of  the  monarch. 

*'  Mr.  Crawford  terms  the  Regency  Question  '  a 
vital  point,'  So  it  is — vital  to  the  imperial  connexion 
of  the  kingdoms ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  that  we  Re- 
pealers, being  ardent  friends  of  the  connexion,  are 
desirous  to  incorporate  with  the  Irish  Constitution  a 
provision  for  the  identity  of  the  Regent.  But  the 
question  of  the  Regent's  person,  however  important 
to  the  connexion  of  the  countries,  is  a  matter  of  very 
inferior  importance  as  affects  the  general  welfare 
and  every-day  comfort  of  the  people — the  adminis- 
tration of  justice — the  prosperity  of  trade — of  ma- 
nufactures— of  commerce.  These  are  the  matters  of 
really  vital  importance  to  the  people  ;  matters  which 
require  all  the  care  of  a  resident,  well-constructed, 
popular  Parliament.  Give  the  people  of  Ireland 
such  a  Parliament  as  this,  and  they  can  well  afford 
to  leave  to  a  British  Ministry  the  selection  of  the 
Regent's  person." 


THE   END. 
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